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omoxBB roB 1888-99. 

PrendmU : 

Robert H. West. 



Fint VU^Prem/dtni: 

♦John H. Allen. 

FOB ONB TBAB. 

William F. Robbbtbon, 
Wm. a. Goodman, Jr., 

H. P. WlBORG, 

John M. Macdonald, 
William R. McQuillan. 

TrtoMwrer: 

L. B. Daniel. 



Dvreelort: 



Second VtM-PrmdmU: 

James T. McHugh. 

FOB TWO TBAB8. 

Charles E. Fish, Jr., 
M. E. Lynn, 
Charles B. Knaul, 
Hugo Gruner, 
J. F. Ellison. 

Secrdary: 

George Metzgek. 



Superintendent arid Executiiie Secretary : 

Charles B. Murray. 



OmCXBB Ton 1887-88. 
BretideiU: 

William McCallister. 



FSrti Viee-Bretident: 
fOLIVER L. PeRIN. 

FOB ONB TBAB. 

Robert H. West, 
Edwin C. Gibbs, 
Oscar P. Barrett, 
Clarence H. Jones, 
J. W. Dunn. 



Directors: 



Second Vieo'PretidaU: 

William B. Melish. 

FOB TWO YBAB8. 

William F. Robertson, 
Wm. a. Goodman, Jr., 

H. P. WlBORO, 

John M. Macdonald, 
William R. McQuillan. 



Treasurer : Secretary : 

Charles A. Hinsch, Charles L. Garner. 

Superintendent and Executive Secretary : 

Charles B. Murray. ' 

* Elected Januarr 24, 1899, to fill the vacancy created by leBignation of William B. Melish. 
tBleoted Noyember 9, 1897, to fill the vacancy created by the death of William L. Hunt. 
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INSPECTION COMMITTEES FOR 1898-99. 

OnQrain B. W. WASBON. Chairman; JOHN E, COLLINS, JOHN N. WOOLISCROPT, 

ANDREW BENDER, J. PARKER GALE. 
OnFUnar CHAS. W. SCHMTDT, Chairman; JOHN B. HEID, THEOBALD FEL8S, F. A. 

BRAUER. ADAH SMYRL. 
OnProvigUma EDWARD S. GRANT, Chairman; ROBERT MONTGOMERY, LOUIS J. 

MAE8CHER, H. H. MEYER, JOSEPH RYAN. 
On Whisky MORRIS L. BETTMAN, Chairman; J. WALTER FREIBERG, GEORGE GERKE, 

GEORGE HARRIS, OLIVER L. PERIN. 
On Hay J. W. ELLIS, Chairman ; AUGUST FERGER, H. W. H AM ANN, JOSEPH W. 

Van LEUNEN, GEORGE A. ROOT. 
On Coal WILLIAM MARMET, chairman; JAMES HATFIELD, SIDNEY P. HOSTLER, 

F. L. GARRISON, CHARLES JONES, Jr. 
On Cloth W. H. ALMS, Chairman; THOS. W. ALLEN, HENRY POGUE, W. A. HOPPLB, 

LOUIS WYLER. 

On Lumber w. A. Bennett, chairman; henry behrens, henry w. benekbr, 

CLINTON CRANE, JOHN P. HANNA. 
On Pvhlic Weighing...., B., lee early, Chairman; JOSEPH W. WILSHIRE, JOHN H. ALLEN, 

albert C. GALE, JOSEPH HEUERMANN. 
On Produce H. VOGEL, Chairman; I. JAMES CANNON, ABRAHAM BLOOM. DAVIDS. 

DREIFUS, H. C. BEEKLEY. 



COMMITTEES OF ARBITRATION AND APPEALS- 1898-99. 

Arbitration: 



N. H. BIGGS, 
GEORGE M. CLARK, 
HENRY DIXON, 
J. T. EARLE, 
C. A. FARNHAM, 



FRANKLIN ALTER, 
W. W. ALEXANDER, 
SAMUEL BAILEY, Jr. 
FERD. BRENNER, 
PARIS C. BROWN, 



A. V. FUHRMANN, 
EDWIN C. GIBBS, 
W. W. GRANGER, 
JOHN P. HANNA, 
C. S. MAGUIRE, 

Appeals : 

W. W. BLAIR, 
JOHN C. DORMAN, 

B. W. GALE, 
FRANK HEILE, Jr. 
LOUIS KROHN, 



GEORGE F. MUNSON, 
BENJAMIN PRITZ, 
ANTHONY SCHMITT, 
ADAM SMYRL, 
GEORGE ZEHLER. 



EDWARD KUHN, 
JOHN H. REMMER8, 
F. H. SIMPSON, 
T. B. STONE, 
GEORGE C. WITT. 



COMMITTEE ON TRANSPORTATION-1 898-99. 



J, PARKER GALE, 



B. W. CAMPBELL, Chairman. 

C. G KINGSBURY, R. P. BUCHANAN, 

JOSEPH D. MORTEN, SECRETARY. 
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COMMITTEES ON QUOTATIONS FOR RECORD OF PRICES CURRENT. 

1898-99. 



BvtUrand BvUerine JOHN C. MULVIHILL, 8. J. 8TEVKN8, CHAa W. 8EE6ER, DAVID 

a. DREIFUS. TILDEN R. FRENCH. 

Candlet casimer werk, rufus a. cowing. 

CatUe, Hogs and Sheep j. F. eversman. 

CJieete 8. J. STEVENS, CONRAD GIKBEL, F. JELKE. 

Coal and Coke HENjiY immenhort, jb., r. j. kroger, h. c. whetstone, w. 

M. HUBBELL, Jr., R. C. CROWTHERS, CHARLES JONES, jB. 

Cooperage ACoopen^ Stuff ..yfTA. A. van hart, n. J. hoban, Stephen hauser, Jr., J.o. 

BAUER, RANDALL J. WYMOND. 

Eggi DAVID 8. DREIFUS, A.G.NORMAN, LOUIS ROMER, A.W.LETT, 

CHARLES W. SEEGER. 

Flour GEORGE F. MUNSON, ADAM 8MYRL. B.W.GALE. JOHN B. HEID, 

FRANK W. FOULDS. 

Freight, Railroad R. E. LEE clary, a. h. pape, richard P. BUCHANAN, J. B. 

CLANCEY, GEORGE 8. BRECOUNT, JOHN W. WELPLY, FRED. 

H. HARWOOD. 
Freight, River ...R. W.WISE, FRED. HARTWEG, E. R. MAUCK, JOHN C.DORMAN, 

OSCAR F. BARRETT. 

Fruits, Dried R. A. HOLDEN, Jr., W.W.BLAIR, LOUIS ROMER. 

Fruits, Green FEDELE DELSIGNORE, H. C. BEEKLEY. JOHN LEVEBONE, C. M. 

DAVIDSON. 

Grain PETER VAN LEUNEN, F. F. COLLINS, 8. R. VOORHEE8, A. C. 

GALE, B. W. WASSON, LOUIS HEHMAN. 
Groceries and Sorghum JOHN A. KREIS, HARRY L. LAWS, CHARLES E. WILSON, H. B. 

PATTERSON, JOHN W. FLACH, DAVID A. WHITE, HENRY 

DIXON, M. H. ALEXANDER. 
Hay J.W.ELLIS, J.W.FISHER, GEORGE A. ROOT, F.F.COLLINS, 

FRANK VIETH. 

Hides M08E9 MAR1ENTHAL, LUDWIG WISE. 

Iron D. B. MEACHAM, W. J. ISAACSON, GEO. M. CLARK, GEO. KINSEY. 

Lumber W. A. BENNETT, T. B. STONE, HENRY W. BENEKER. 

Mill Feed J. PARKER GALE. EDWIN J. LEVI, ADAM SMYRL. 

Oils, Lard E. B. STANLEY. RUFUS BURCKHARDT. 

Oils, Cottonseed WALTER H. FIELD. E. 8. GRANT, JOHN E. STONE. 

OUs, Linseed c. P. wagner, r. w. richey. 

Peanuts W.W.BLAIR, JACOB WELLER. 

Petroleum george r. ebersole, henry wagner, george w. Hamilton. 

Potatoes HERMAN H. BERQHEGGER, A. G. NORMAN. 

Protneions M. D. THOMPSON, A. SANDER. H. H. MEYER, FRED. SCHROTH, 

E. S. GRANT, ROBERT HA8KIN8. CHARLES ROCKEL. 

Salt JOHN DUNHOLTER. C. M. HOLLOW AY. 

^^ J. CHAS. McCULLOUGH. ARTHUR O. EVANS, H. B. McCULLOUGH. 

TaUow and Grease john e. stone, moses marienthal, ludwig wise. 

Tobacco lee H.BROOKS, JOHNL.HITE, LOUIS KROHN. 

Whisky WM. N.HOBART, J. W. BILES, J. WALTER FREIBERG, OLIVER L.PERIN. 

Wo^ LUDWIG WISE, MOSES MARIENTHAL. 
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DELEGATES TO THE NATIONAL BOARD OF TRADE. 



C. B. MUBRAY. 
J. F. ELLISON, 
WM. V. EBEB80LE, 
E. G. QIBB8,* 



1898-99. 

WM. N. HOBART. 
MICHAEL RYAN.* 
SAMUEL BAILEY. Jb.,« 
E. P. WILSON. 



JOHN A. GANO, 
J. F. ELLISON, 
WM. M0GALLI8TER,« 
W. V. EBBRSOLE, 
E. P.WILSON. 



1897-98. 

CASPER H. ROWE,« 
A. J. MULLANE, 
J. J. HOOKER, 
LEVI C. GOODALE, 
CHARLES B. MURRAY. 



DELEGATES TO OHIO STATE BOARD OF COM MERGE- 1898-99. 

J. M. KENNEDY. L. C. GOOD ALE. WM. H. DAVIS, 

WM. V. BBEBSOLE, A. H. McLEOD. 



^^Qrain and Hay : 
HOMER CHI9MAN. 



t INSPECTORS-1 898-9. 

Flour: 
MONROE IZOR. 



Provinani: 
JAMES O'NEILL. 



t PUBLIC WEIGHERS- 1898-99. 



D. C. LAFFBRTY, 
G. H. HENNEKES. 
R. E. SBCRIST, 



JAS. M. ARNOLD, 
WM. McCALLISTER, 
N. H. BIGGS, 



JAMES T. EARLE, 



JOHN M. MACDONALD, 

L. L. LATTA, 

W. W. ALEXANDER, 



J. D. LINDSAY, 
H. McREYNOLDS, 
JOHN 8. FURLONG. 



HENRY WEBER. 



WINFIELD 8. CARR, 



tCOAL GAUGERS.— 1898-99. 
HARRY RIGDON, ISAAC W. GRUBBS. 



D. B. SHUTTERLY. 



Pork Packers' and Provision Dealers' Association 



OF CINCINNATI. 



MATHEW RYAN, 

Treasurer : 
B. FRANK DAVIS. 



OFFICERS FOR 1898-99. 

President : 
H. H. MEYER. 
Vice- Presidents : 
FREDERICK SCHROTH, 



WM. H. DAVIS. 



Secretary : 
CHARLES B. MURRAY. 



« Not In attendance. ««Inoladin« Mill Feed. 

t By action of the Board of Directors, October 13, 1896, Inspectors. Public Weighers, Measnrers and Gaugen, 
by appointment of the Chamber of Commerce, are not allowed to inspect, weigh, measure or gauge any corn- 
modify in which they are directly or indirectly Interested. 
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OFFICERS OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 



FROM ITS ORGANIZATION. 



Ollloera fk'om October, 1889, to Janiuury, 1840 

Preiident— Orlffln Tarlor. 

Vk)t-Pre9ident$^R. G. Mitchell, Peter Keff, 8. B. 
FIndley, John Reeves, Thos. J. Adams. Jacob Strader. 

Trecuwrer—B. W. Hewfion. 

fiteretary— Henry Rockey. 

Ollloera for 1840. 

President— Grlflln Taylor. 

Vke-Pr€9ideiU»—R. G. Mitchell, John Reeyes, Pdter 
Heff, Thomas J. Adams, 8. B. Findley, Samuel Trevor. 
Trtaturer^B, W. Hewson. 
fteretory-<Henry Rockey. 

OiBoera for 1841. 

Pre9idenir-Jjew\B Whiteman. 
Viee-Pretideni9--Thomtm J. Adams, 8. B. Findley, 
Peter Nefif, Samuel Trevor, R. G. Mitchell, 8. 0. Butler. 
SVeosufvr— B. W. Hewson. 
Seeretaty— Henry Rockey. 

Ollloera for 1842. 

Prertdent^Rolfind G. MitchelL 

Viee-PretiderUt—S. O. Butler, James Pullan. L. 
Worthlngton, lliomas J. Adams, Samuel Trevor, 
lohn Reeves. 

Treaturer—B. W. Hewson. 

Sarcfary— Henry Rockey. 

Offioera for 1848. 

Pretiden/— Thomas J. Adams. 

Vice-PresUimU—A, M. Taylor, R. W. Lee, Samuel 
Fosdick, James Pullan, R. B. Bowler, Nathan 
Sampson. 

Trecuurer—S. C. Parkhurst. 

Secretory— Henry Rockey. 

Ollloers for 1844. 

Proicknt— Thomas J. Adams. 
VUx-PretiderUi^-'U. R. Taylor, R. W. Lee, Oalvin 
Fletcher, W. B. Alford, Jas. C. Hall, Nathan Sampson. 
Trmaurei^-8. C. Parkhurst. 
Secretory— Henry Rockey. 

Ollloera for 1845. 

PrendCTU-^ames C. Hall. 

F«ee-Premlen(9— Benjamin Urner, Geo. H. Bates, 
George H. Hartwell. J. P. Tweed, R. W. Lee, Lewis 
Binstein. 

TVcostirer- William Manser. 

Secretory— Heury Rockey. 

Offioera for 1846-47. 

President— James C. Hall. 

Vlee-PreHdentt^B.. W. Lee, Benjamin Urner, N. W. 
Thomas, Charles Hartshorue, L. Worthlngton, L. B. 
Harrison. 

IVmiurer— George Milne. 

Secretory— William D. Gallagher. 

Aiperintendcn^— A. Peabody. 



OiBoera for 1847-48. 

Py««<d0n(>-James G. Hall. 

Kice-Presiden^s— N. W. Thomas, Charles Hartshome, 
Benjamin Urner, Lewis Whiteman, Joseph Torreaoe. 
S. C. Parkhurst. 

TVvMurer— Geoi^e Milne. 

Secretory— Channing Richards. 

auperifUendefU^A. Peabody. 

Offioera for 1848-48. 

Pretiden^-N. W. Thomas. 

Fioe-Praiden^f-nloseph Torrence, Henry Bmerson. 
R. M. W. Taylor, Robert Brown, Charles Hartsbome, 
B. M. Foster. 

TVeosurer— George Milne. 

Secretary— Channing Richards. 

Superintendent— A. Peabody. 

Offioera for 1848-60. 

PresideiU- N. W. Thomas. 

rioe-Pretidcnto— D. M. Foster, Henry Emerson, W. 

B. CassiUy, Joseph Torrence, 8. P. Hall, George Keek. 
TVcowtrcr— George Milne. 

Secretory— Richard Smith. 
Si4)criii<cndcn<— Richard Smith. 

Offioera for 1860-61. 
Pmident— N. W. Thomas. 

Kioe-Preeidcnte— Henry Emerson, William Hooper, 
Briggs Swift, W. B. CassiUy, M. B. Roes, Jos. Torrence. 
SVvtuttrer— George Milne. 
Secretory— Richard Smith. 
Superintendcn^-Richard Smith. 

Offioera for 1861-62. 

President— N. W. Thomas. 

Fice-Presfdento— Henry Emerson, W. W. Scarbor- 
ough, John Swasey, George Keck, William Hooper, 

C. W. West. 
TVetMurer— George Milne. 
Secretary— Richard Smith. 
Skfperiniendctit— Richard Smith. 

Offioera for 1852-63. 
Presidents, W. Thomaa. 

Kioe-Pre9iden(»-George Keck, R. W. Keys, 8. P. 
Hibberd, Edmund Dexter, C.W. West, Henry Emerson. 
TVvtMurer— George Milne. 
Secretory— Richard Smith. 
S^49crintendcn<— Richard Smith. 

Offioera for 1868-64. 

Pretident^V. W. Thomas. 

Fice-Presidento— Edmund Dexter, L. B. Harrison, 
C. W. West, 8. Davis, Jr., Robert Andrews, 8. P. 
Hibberd. 

TVeosarcr- George Milne. 

Secretory— Richard Smith. 

SupcrintendcrU— Richard Smith. 
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Officers for 1854-55. 

President-R, M. W. Taylor. 
Vice-Pnaidmis-^GeOTge Shillito, Brlggs Swift, R. W. 
Keys, Charles Davis, Robert Hosea, A. D. E. Tweed. 
TVeeuurvr— George Milne. 
Secretary— Richard Smith. 
Superintendent— William Smith. 

Officers for 1855-56. 

Praident— James F. Torpence. 

Kice-Presidente— Charles Davis, James McKeehan, 
John Swasey, Robert Hosea, A. D. E. Tweed, Lowell 
Fletcher. 

2Vea«ttrer— Elobert Brown. 

Secrefary— Richard Smith. 

Supcrtn/^wident— William Smith. 

Officers for 1856-67. 

Prc«idcn<— Joseph Torrence. 

Vice-PreHdenU — P. Andrew, J. D. Lehmer, A. D. 

E. Tweed, S. Davis, Jr., Isaac A. Ogborn, William 
Glenn. 

JVetwurer— Robert Brown. 
Secretory— Richard Smith. 
Superintendent— William Smith. 

Officers for 1857-58. 

President— Joseph Torrence. 

Fice-Prc»idcnt»— William Glenn, Seth Evans, George 

F. Davis, P. Andrew,- James A. Frazer, Isaac A. 
Ogborn. 

IVeawirer- Robert Brown. 
Secretary— Richard Smith. 
Superintendent— William Smith. 

Officers for 1868-59. 

Pre»ide7it-^oseph Torrence. 

Fice-Pre«idcnta— George F. Davis, Seth Evans, P. 
Andrew, Isaac A. Ogborn, W. C. Neff, William Shaflfer. 
7Vca«Mrer— Robert Brown. 
Secretary— Richard Smith. 
Sfiperintcndent— William Smith. 

Officers for 1869-60. 

President— Joseph Torrence. 

Vicc-Prc»tdent«— John A. Dugan. Benjamin Eggle- 
ston, Morris Orum, Isaac A. Ogborn, Thomas H. 
Foulds, Sam. J. Hale. 

TVwwurcr— Robert Brown. 

Secretary— Richard Smith. 

Superintendcjit— William Smi th . 

Officers for 1860-61. 

Pre8idcnt—3. W. Sibley. 

Ficc-Prcrident»— John Dubois, R. A. Jones, Thos. 
Ong, Morris Orum, John A. Dugan, Sam. J. Hale. 
7Vea«urcr— Robert Brown. 
Secretary— John A. Gano. 
Superintendent -William Smith. 

Officers for 1861-62. 

President— Joseph C. Butler. 

Vice-Presidentf—B. P. Baker, Isaac A. Ogborn, N. 
Goldsmith, J. D Minor, Lewis Fagln, S. W. Smith. 
*" 2Vea«urcr— George Keck.lfC^ 

Secretary— John A. Gano. 

Superintendent— William Smith. 



Officers for 1862-68. 

President— George F. Davis. 
• Vioc-Pn»idcnt*-WUllam Henry Davis, N. Gold- 
smith, Isaac A. Ogborn, A. E. Armstrong. Thomas H. 
Foulds, James M. Glenn. 

TVeosurer— George Keck. 

Secretory-^ohn A. Gano. 

aipcrintendent— William Smith. 

Officers for 1863-64. 

President— George F. Davis. 

Vtce-Pre8tdent«— Isaac A. Ogborn, E. P. Coe; N. 
Goldsmith, Thomas H. Foulds, W. D. Chlpman, 
James M. Glenn. 

TVcoaurer— George Keck. 

Secretary- John A. Gano. 

Superintendent— William Smith. 

Officers for 1864-65. 

Pre»idcnt— George F. Davis. 

Kic«- Presidents— Isaac A. Ogborn, S. W. Smith, Thoi. 
H. Foulds, Seth Evans, S. C. Newton, Wm. H. Woods. 
2Vca«urer— George Keck. 
Secretary— John A. Gano. 
Steperintcnden/— William Smith. 

Officers for 1866-66. 

President— Theodore Cook. 

Vice-PrendentsS. C. Newton, William H. GUpln, 

C. Taylor Jones, Andrew Erkenbrecher, Sam. J. Hale, 
Thomas H. Foulds. 

2V«a«ircr— William Shaffer. 
Secretary— John A. Gano. 
Superintendent- William Smith. 

Officers for 1866-67. 

President— 8. C. NewUin. 

Vice-PresidenU—E. W. Cunningham, M. W. Stone, 
Oliver Perin, Wm. H. Davis, Wm. H. Gilpin, S. J. Hale. 
Treasurer— William Shaffer. 
Secretary— John A. Gano. 
Supertntendent— WMlliam Smith. 

Officers for 1867-68. 

• President— John A. Gano. 

Ftce- Presidents— Oliver Perin, M. W. Stone, John 

D. Minor, H. Morris Johnston, William Henry 
Davis, Florence Marmet. 

3Veas«rcr— William Shaffer. 
Sfecrwtary— George McLaughlin. 
Superintendent— William Smith. 

Officers for 1868-69. 

President— John A. Gano. 

Ftce-Presidents— William Henry Davis, H. Morris 
Johnston, Florence Marmet, J. H. French. B. F. 
Covington, Abner L. Frazer. 

2Vca«*rer— William Shaffer. 

Steretary— George McLaughlin. 

Supen'ntendent— William Smith. 

Officers for 1869-70. 

PresidcTit— John A. Gano. 

rice-Prestdents— S. F. Covington, Abner L. Fraxer, 
W. J. Lippincott, B. W. Wosson, H. Wilson BrowH, 
William Henry Davis. 

IVeasurcr— Jason Evans. 

Secretary— J. M. W. Neff. 

Sj/perintendent— William Smith. 
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Ofllo«n for 1870-71. 

iVoidsn^-CharleB W. Rowland. 

Fiee-Pro/dento-John MorrlBoii, H. Witeon Brown, 
8. F. Covington, L. T. Barr, B. W. Waason, John 
8. Sloan. 

Tntuuf^r-^%aon Evans. 

fteretory— D. L. Garrison. 

a^erin^ctMlenf— William Smith. 

OiBcers for 1871-72. 
iVe•icfen^-Charle8 W. Rowland. 
FE0f-Pre»idento— James M. Olenn, John Kyle, John 
Morrison, L. J. Workum, J. R. Reed, Howard Eckert. 
IVeawttfvr—William Shaffer. 
SecTtUxry—^. S. Jones. 
£li«»ertntenden(— Sidney D. Maxwell. 

Officers for 1872-78. 

President— S. F. Coviugton. 

Vice-Pre8ident»-U. W. Stone, J. C. Crane, Seth 
Evans, W. D. Chipmau, J. M. Wallingford, Samuel 
V. Beid. 

2VetMUfer--William Shaffer. 

Secrelary—WiUi&m T. Tibbitts. 

Syperintendent^Sianey D. Maxwell. 

Offloera for 1878-74. 

Pretideni—S. F. Covington. 

Vioe-Presidentt—C. M. Holloway, George F. Ire- 
land, Samuel V. Reid, Alfred C. Thomas, George 
B. Weidler, John H. Porter. 

TVwwMTtfr— William Shaffer. 

fltereeary-William T. Tibbitts. 

auperintendent— Sidney D. Maxwell. 

Officers for 1874-76. 

PraidaU—C. M. Holloway. 

Ftoe-Pmidente— Edmund Dexter, George B. Weid- 
ler, James S. Wise, Alfred C. Thomas, Peter A. 
White, L. C. Weir. 

7Vi0tM«iier— Warren Rawson. 

Seerefor]^ Charles B. Murray. 

Superintendent— Sidney D. Maxwell. 

Officers for 1876-76. 

Prttident—Q. M. Holloway. 

riee-Preaidene«— Edmund Dexter, William Harvey, 
Thomas G. Smith, George F. Ireland, Peter A. 
White, Henry J. Page. 

IVeosurer— Briggs Swift. 

Seeretory— Brent Arnold. 

A^mn^enden^— Sidney D. Maxwell. 

Officers for 1876-77. 

/Ve»iden(— Benjamin Eggleston. 

Flo^Py«tidmto— William J. Armel, James Gordon, 
Joseph R. Megrue, John W. Hartwell, Henry J. Page, 
William H. Gilpin. 

IVaxfitrer— Briggs Swift. 

fteretory— Brent Arnold. 

Aqierlnienden^— Sidney D. Maxwell. 

Officers for 1877-78. 

Preridwrf-John W. Hartwell. 

Flee-Prendento— George I. King, Frederick A. Laid- 
ley, Joseph R. Megrue, Thomas Morrison, James D. 
Parker, Lewis L. Sadler. 



Officers for 1877-78— Om^U 
TVAUurer— Florence Marmet. 
SecrdOfy-Enoch Taylor, 
fllifperintenden^— Sidney D. Maxwell. 

Officers for 1878-79. 

Ptw<dcnf— William N. Hobart 

Vicc-Prwidcnto— Briggs 8. Cunningham, James S. 
Wise, William Means, Thomas Morrison, Charles N 
Fox, John W. Christy. 

TVoMurer— Florence Marmet. 

flteretary— John H. Long. 

iSuperintendCT/— Sidney D. Maxwell. 

Officers for 1879-80. 

Pr€9ideni—n. Wilson Brown. 

Fioc-Pr«»idento— Brlggs 8. Cunningham, Herman 
Goepper, William H. Gilpin, Mathew Ryan, Wm. 
A. Procter, William W. Taylor. 

TVAuurer— James Espy. 

S«?rdary— John H. Long. 

5uper£n<«idcn(— Sidney D. Maxwell. 

Officers for 1880-81. 

Proidcnt— Henry C. Umer. 

Kioc-Proiden/s— John H. Long, Herman Goepper, 
William Harvey, Paul F. Mohr, Samuel McKeehan, 
William W. Taylor. 

TVeasitrcr— John Kyle. 

flserefary--Jame8 H. Foote. 

auperirUendem—Qidney D. Maxweil. 

Officers for 1881-82. 

Pre»idcn/— Henry C. Umer. 

Ficc-Presidente— William Harvey, Samuel Mc- 
Keehan, Lewis O. Bfaddux, Daniel Stone, Thomas 
L. Macdonald, Morgan H.Tagin. 

JVecwttfw^-John Kyle. 

fiscretory-John H. Long. 

auperintenden/— Sidney D. Maxwell. 

Officers for 1882-88. 

Prewdent— James D. Parker. 

Viee-PmidenU^Yf. W. Peabody, Michael Ryan, 
Frank Kinsey, Richard H. Cost, Nicholas CurtlSr 
J. N. Wooliscroft 

TVeoturer— John A. Townley. 

ftcretory— Charles B. Murray. 

Aiperintendm^-Sidney D. Maxwell. 

Officers for 1888-84. 

Preaident-yf . W. Peabody. 

Pint Viee-PreHdetU^LeiviB L. Sadler. 

Second Fice-P»Twidfen/— Adolph Wood. 

Difwtors— /Vw One rcor— Frank Kinsey, Richard H. 
Cost, Chas. Fleischmann, B. Frank Davis, F. X. Reno. 

For TuH) r«ar»— Stephen F. Dana. Sam'l Bailey, Jr., 
Henry J. Page, William V. Ebersole, Chas. H. Jacob. 

TVeMurer— John A. Townley. 

Sccrdarjr— Charles B. Murray. 

SuperinteTidetU-eidney D. Maxwell. 

Board qf Real Ettate Manager9—yf. W. Peabody, 
President ; Henry C. Umer (four years), John Car- 
lisle (three years), A. Hickenlooper (two years)^ 
Seth C. Foster (one year). 
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Ollloers for 1884-86. 

Prtsideni^W. W. Peabody. 

First Vice-Presiden^-Adolph Wood. 

Second Viee-Pre9ident—A6am Gray. 

Direeton^For One roir— Stephen F. Dana, Samuel 
Bailey, Jr., Henry J. Page, William V. Ebenole, 
Charles H. Jacob. 

For Tioo Year9—C. C. Walte, Lewis W. Shaffer, 
Grove J. Penney, Henry DeBuB, Henry M. Warren. 

3V«uuivf^Herman Goepper. 

Secretory— Charles B. Murray. 

Superintendent— Sidney D. Maxwell. 

Board qf Real Estate Manager^-Yf . W. Peabody, 
President; John Kyle (four years), Henry C. Umer 
(three years), John Carlisle (two years), A. Hicken- 
looper (one year). 

OfBoen for 1885-86. 

Prefident—lSdyfiu Stevens. 

First Vice-Pregident—Ad&m Gray. 

Second Vice-President— Levi C. Goodale. 

Directors— For One Year—C. C. Waite, Lewis W. 
Shaffer, Grove J. Penney, Henry DeBus, Henry M. 
Warren. 

For Two Years— L. H. Brooks, John A. Krels, Wm. 
E. Hutton, Ralph Peters. Sol. P. Kineon. 

3Vea*urcr— Chas. H. Flaeh. 

Secretory— Charles B. Murray. 

SupeHnte?Mien/— Sidney D. Maxwell. 

Board of Beat Estate Managers— Edv/ in Stevens, 
President; James M. Glenn (four years), John Kyle 
(three years), Henry C. Umer (two years), John Car^ 
lisle (one year). 

Offloem for 1886-87. 

Presiflcntr—A, Hickenlooper. 

First Vice-President-Jjeyi C. Goodale. 

Second Vioe-President^C. C. Waite. 

Directors— For One Keor— L. H. Brooks, John A. 
Krels, William E. Hutton,' Ralph Peters, Sol. P. 
Kineon. 

For Two rears— John M. Klrtley, Augiistus H. Hon- 
shell, William L. Hunt, Frank Evans, Joseph Raw- 
son, Jr. 

TVeostirer— Richard Ryan. 

Secretory— Ambrose White. 

Superin/endent— Sidney D. Maxwell. 

Board of Beat Estate Managers— A. Hiokenlooper, 
President ; John Carlisle (four years), James M. Glenn 
(three years), John Kyle (two years), Henry C. Umer 
(one year). 

Officers for 1887-88. 

iVewdent— Levi C. Goodale. 

First Viee-President-C. C. Waite. 

Second Fiec-i*re«ideni— Lowe Emerson. 

Directors— For One y«ir^-John M. Kirtley, Augus- 
tus H. Honshell, William L. Hunt, Frank Evans, 
Joseph Rawson, Jr. 

For T\joo Fears- Joseph R. Brown, G. V. Stevenson, 
Sam. W. Weidler, Paris C. Brown, Charles R. Brent. 

7Vea«urer— Albert Erkenbrecher. 

5eer«tory— William E. Hutton. 

Superintendent— Sidney D. Maxwell. 
* Board of Real Estate Managers— Levi C. Goodale, 
President: Henry C. Urner (four years), John Car- 
lisle (three years), James M. Glenn (two years), John 
Kyle (one year). 



Offloert for 1868-80. 

President— Thomas Morrison. 

First Vice-President— Lowe EmetMn. 

Second Fto-Presldent— Richard Dymond. 

Directors— For One Year— Joseph B. Brown, G. V. 
Stevenson, Sam. W. Weidler, Paris C. Brown, Cliarles 
R. Brent. 

For Two Years-J. Walter PreibeiK. A. H. MeLeod, 
WiUiam McOdllster, John F. Haseu) John N. Wool- 
iscroft. 

TVeoswrcr— William L. Hunt. 

Steretary-Paul M. MiUikln. 

Superintendent— Sidney D. Maxwell. 

Board of Real Estate Mattagers—Thomsa Morrison, 
President; ♦John Kyle (tour years), Henry C. Umer 
(three years), John Carlisle (two yean), James M. 
Glenn (one year). 

Officers for 1888-90. 

President— Lee H. Brooks. 

First Fioe-President— Richard Dymond. 

Second Vice-President— Joseph R. Brown. 

Directors— For One Fear-J. Walter Freiberg, A. H. 
McLeod, William McCallister, John F. Hazen, John 
N. Woollscroft. 

For Two Fears— Samuel J. Hale, George F. Munson, 
William Montgomery, Robert Laldlaw, Edward 
Senior. 

TVeosurer- Gazcam Gano. 

Secraary—^. B. Morehead. 

Superintendent— Sidney D. Maxwell. 

Board of Real Estate Managers— hoe H. Brooks, 
President; Samuel Bailey, Jr. (four years), C. M. Hol- 
loway (three years), Henry C. Umer (two yean), John 
Carlisle (one year). 

Officers for 1880-91. 

President— Lowe Emerson. 

First Vice-President— Joseph R. Brown. 

Second Ftce-Prcsident— Ralph Peters. 

Directors— For One Fear— Samuel J. Hale, George F. 
Munson, William Montgomery, Robert Laidlaw, Ed- 
ward Senior. 

For Two Fears— Frank A. Rothler, Benj. F. Haugh- 
ton, John M. Kennedy, Harry L. I^iws, Dawson 
Blackmore. 

TVeosuirr^Samuel W. Ramp. 

Secretary— li. R. Adriauce. 

SupertnteTident— Sidney D. Maxwell. 

Board qf Real Estate Managers— Lowe Emerson, 
President; John Grtibb (four years), Samuel Bailey, 
Jr. (three years), C. M. Holloway (two years), Henry 
C. Umer (one year). 

Officers for 1891-92. 

President— Joseph R. Brown. 

First Fiee-President— Ralph Peten. 

Second VicePresideiU—mchael Ryan. 

Directors— For One Fear— Frank A. Rothler, Benj. F, 
Haughton. John M. Kennedy, Harry L. Laws, Daw- 
son Blackmore. 

For Tioo Fears— Thomas W. Allen, J. Milton Blair, 
Robert W. Wise, Frank A. Brown, B. W. Wasson. 

TVeosiirer— George H. Bohrer. 

Sgcre/ary— James T. McHugh. 

Superintendent— Charles B. Murray. 



* Died March 20, 



C. M. Holloway elected to fill vacancy April 23, 1889 
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Offlo«n for 1892-03. 

Pretiefen^Brent Arnold. 

Fini KiM-Prviident-Mlchael Ryan. 

Aeond Kice-PresideiO-WiUlAm E. Hntton. 

DirteUm—Fw One reof^Thomas W. Allen, J. Mil- 
ton Blair, Robert W. Wiae, Frank A. Brown, B. W. 
Wanon. 

For Two yeoff— Caaper H. Rowe, Albert Lackman, 
Peter Van Lennen, James B. Wallace, Albert B. 
VoorheiB. 

TrtOMwrer—CMftoTd. B. Wright. 

Sserdary— Maurice J. Freiberg. 

Aif>«riiifendent— Charles B. Murray* 

Offioera for 1893-94. 

Praident— Michael Ryan/ 

Firtl Hoe^PreaMeni-William E. Button. 

Second T^-Pmiden/~Maurloe J. Freiberg. 

Dtredon—For One Keor— Caaper H. Rowe, Albert 
Laokman, Peter Van Leunen, JantfBB B. Wallace, Al- 
bert B. VoorheiB. 

Fw Two yeart— Paris C. Brown, Adam Smyrl, 8. W. 
Bard, W. W. Granger, Jr., Rufus Burckhardt 

3Veo«ui«r— George Guckenberger. 

Aeretory— A. H. Pape. 

AipcriTtlfluten/— Charles B. Murray. 

Offioera for 1894-96. 

Pr«i<den<^James M. Glenn. 

Firtl Ficc-Prautott— Maurice J. Freiberg. 

Second VieCrPresideni^yim. McGalliBter. 

IHr€etor»-'For One Kear— Paris C. Brown, Adam 
Smyrl, 8. W. Bard, W. W. Granger, Jr., R. Burckhardt. 

For Two r«ar«— J. Parker Gale, Talton Embry, 
Nicholas J. Hoban, F. M. Huschart, T. P. Wiggins. 

IVeawitrvr— Albert Lackman. 

8eereUxry—C, Lee Williams. 

SufMrin/eiMlera— Charles B. Murray. 

Officers for 1895-98. 

Proiden^— Bfaurice J. Freibei^g. 

Fim Viot-President—Yfm. McCalUster. 

Second Viee-Preaideni—B, W. Wasson. 

Directors— For One Year— J, Parker Gale, Talton 
Smbry, Nicholas J. Hoban, F. M. Huschart, T. P. 
Wiggins. 



For Two rears— H. Lee Early, Frank W. Foulds, 
John H. Allen, George F. Dieterle, John 8. ShllUto. 
TVeosurer— Casper H. Rowe. 
fitereeary— Fred. Guckenberger. 
SuperintendetU—ChBilw B. Murray. 

Offioera for 1898-97. 

Presiden»t-4, Milton Blair. 

Pint Viee-Preeldent—B. W. Wasson. 

Second Vice-Pretidenl—y9m. L. Hunt. 

Directon—FoT One Year—H. Lee Early, Frank W. 
Foulds, John H. Allen, George F. Dieterle, John 8. 
Shillito. 

For Two rears— Robert H. West, Edwin C. Gibbs, 
Oscar F. Barrett, Clarence H. Jones, J. W. Dunn. 

TVvosurer-P. M. MiUikin. 

Secretory— James B. Wallace. 

Superffl/enden/— Charles B. Murray. 

Offioera for 1897-98. 

i>re9<den<-Wllliam McCallister. 

Fint Vtce-Prwiden/— •Oliyer L. Perin. 

Second Vfce-P»>»ideiU- William B. Melish. 

Directon—For One reor^Robert H. West, Edwin 
C. Gibbs, Oscar F. Barrett, Clarence H. Jones, J. W. 
Dunn. 

For Two rea«- William F. Robertson, Wm. A. 
Goodman, Jr., H. P. Wiborg, John M. Maodonald. 
William R. McQuillan. 

7Vea«urer— Charles A. Hinsch. 

Secretory— Charles L. Gamer. 

Siiper<fi(enden<— Charles B. Murray. 

Offioera for 1898-99. 

PresWejU-Robert H. West. 

Firtl I'ice-PrerideFrf-tJohn H. Allen. 

Second Ttoe- President -James T. McHugh. 

Directort—For One year— William F. Robertson, 
William A. Goodman, Jr.. H. P. Wiborg, John M. 
Bfacdonald, William R. McQuillan. 

For Tyn Keart— Charles E. Fish, Jr., M. E. Lynn,. 
Charles E. Knaul, Hugo Gruner. J. F. Ellison. 

Tretuurer—L. B. Daniel. 

Se<Tetory— George Metsger. 

SupeHntendeiU— Charles B. Murray. 



* Elected November 9, 1897, to fill vacancy, t Elected January 24, 1899, to fill vacancy. 
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CHARTER. 



AN ACT 

To Incorporate tne Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce and Merchants* Exchange 



Section 1. Be it Enacted by the Oeneral Assembly of the Stai^ of Ohio, That 
Nicholas W. Thomas, Dunning M. Foster, Henry Emerson, William B. Cassilly, 
Joseph Torrence, S. P. Hall, George Beck, George Milne and Richard Smith, and 
their associates, be and they are hereby created a body corporate and politic, 
with perpetual succession, by the name and style of the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce and Merchants' Exchange; and by that name shall be competent to 
contract and be contracted with, to sue and be sued, to plead and be impleaded, 
answer and be answered unto, defend and be defended, in all courts and places, 
and in all matters whatever, with full powers to acquire, hold, possess, use, 
occupy, ana enjoy, by gift, grant, devise, or otherwise, and the same to sell, 
convey, and dispose of, all such real estate and other property as may be 
necessary and convenient for the support and transaction of business of said 
Chamber of Commerce, or which may be conveyed to the same for the security or 
in payment of any debts which may become due and owing to said Chamber ot 
Commerce, or in satisfaction of any judgment at law, or any decree of a court 
of equity in its favor, and may make, have, and use a common seal, and the same 
break, alter, and renew at pleasure, provided that the property, funds, and 
revenues of said Chamber of Commerce shall not be used for any other than the 
purposes of a Chamber of Commerce. 

Sec. 2. That the real and personal estate, property, funds, revenues, and 
other concerns of said Chamber of Commerce, and the administration of its 
affairs, shall be under the exclusive direction of the active members of said 
Chamber of Commerce, who shall, on the second Tuesday of September, annually, 
at such time of the day and at such place in the City of Cincinnati as the officers 
for the time being shall appoint, which officers shall be members of said Chamber 
of Commerce, choose a Board of Officers consisting of a President, six Vice- 
Presidents, Treasurer and Secretary, who shall hold their offices for one year 
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and until their successors shall be chosen. The members of said Chamber of 
Commerce shall fill all vacancies in the Board of Officers during the year^ and also 
shall have power to make by-laws and regulations for the government of said 
Chamber of Commerce^ annex reasonable pecuniary fines as apenalty for the breach 
thereof^ and do all such other acts as appertain to the Chamber of Commerce. 
The Board of Officers shall appoint a Superintendent and such other agents as 
they shall deem fit and expedient^ provided no by-laws^ rules^ or regulations shall 
in any wise be contrary to the Constitution and laws of the State or of the 
United States. 

Sec. 3. This act shall be taken and received in all courts, and by all judges, 
magistrates, and other public officers, as a public act, and all printed copies of 
the same, which shall be printed by or under the authority of the General 
Assembly, shall be admitted as good evidence thereof, without any other proof 
whatever. 

Benjamin F. Leiter, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Charles C. Converse, 

. Speaker of the Senate. 
March 23, 1850. 



Secretary of State's Office, 

Columbus, O., October 11, 1853. 

I, William Trevitt, Secretary of State of the State of Ohio, do hereby certify 
that the foregoing and annexed act is correctly copied from the original rolls 
remaining on file in this office. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto subscribed my name and affixed the 

great seal of the State of Ohio, at Columbus, this eleventh day of October, A. D. 

1853. 

William Trevitt, 

Secretary of State. 
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Additional Charter Privileges. 



On the third day of April, 1866, the Legislature of the State of Ohio enacted 
a law, entitled "An Act to Authorize the Incorporation of Boards of Trade and 
Chambers of Commerce,'' the eleventh section of which reads as follows: 

''Any board of trade or chamber of commerce, heretofore organized in this State, maj avail 
itself of the priyileges and powers, in whole or in part, conferred hy this act, by making a certifi- 
cate of its adoption thereof, under its seal, and attested by the signatare of the president and 
secretary ; which said certificate shall be filed in the office of the Secretary of State, and recorded 
in the county where such board or chamber may exist, and, when so recorded, shall confer all 
the privileges and powers so defined/' 

In accordance with the foregoing section, the Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce and Merchants' Exchange, on the 21st day of May, 1866, adopted the 
sixth (6), seventh (7), eighth (8) and ninth (9) sections of the said act, which thus 
became a part of the corporate powers of the Association. These sections of the 
law were as follows : 

Section 6. It shall be lawful for such corporation, when they shall think proper, to receive 
and require of and from their officers, whether elected or appointed, good and sufficient bonds for 
the faithful discharge of their duties and trusts; and the president, vice-president, or secretary, are 
hereby authorized to administer such oaths of office as may be prescribed in the by-laws of such 
corporation; such bond or bonds shall be ipade payable and conditioned as prescribed by the 
by-laws of such corporation ; and may be sued, and the moneys collected and held for the use of 
the party injured, or such other use as may be determined upon by said corporation. 

Sec. 7. The annual meeting of such boards of trade or chambers of commerce for the election 
of officers and other purposes, shall be held at such time in each year as the association shall by 
their by-laws prescribe. But if, for any cause, a failure to hold such annual meeting shall occur, 
then the annual meeting and election of officers may be held at such time and place as may be 
appointed by the majority of the board of directors, upon thirty days' notice by the president or 
secretary being published in any newspaper of general circulation in the town or city in which 
such corporation may be located. Meetings of the directors and business meetings of such asso- 
ciation shall be held in accordance with the by-laws of such association. 

Sec. 8. The board of directors shall control, manage and conduct the financial and business 
concerns of the association. They shall annually, one month after their election, or at any other 
meeting of their body thereafter, appoint such inspectors, gangers, weighers, measurers, and other 
officers and employes as the by-laws may require, or as they may deem expedient and necessary, for 
the term of one year, subject to removal at the discretion o. the board. 

'^ Sec. 9. Every inspector, gauger, weigher or measurer appointed by any association organized 
under this act, shall be recognized as a legally appointed officer, for the duties pertaining to his 
position, in the city and county wherein such association may be located, and shall be subject to 
all the provisions and penalties of the laws of this State. The certificate of such appointee, aa 
to his official acts, shall be evidence and binding upon the persons interested. 
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Acceptance of the Provisions of the Revised Statutes. 



On the twelfth day of March, 1883, the Association accepted any and ail 
the provisions of the Revised Statutes of the State of Ohio, so far as the same 
relate to boards of trade and chambers of commerce, by which it practically 
abandoned its old Charter and became a corporation under the present Constitu- 
tion of the State of Ohio, and the laws made in pursuance thereof, and on the 
thirteenth day of March, 1883, adopted the By-laws which appear in this volume, 
and -which thereby became a substitute for the Constitution that had been in force 
from 1873. 



Section of the Revised Statutes, Authorizing the Acceptance of the 
Provisions of the Same by Corporations Existing Prior to the 
Present Constitution of Ohio. 



Sec. 3233. A corporation created before the adoption of the present constitation, and now 
actually doing basiness, maj accept anj of the provisione of this title, and when a certi6ed copy 
of puch acceptance is filed with the Secretary ot State, so much of its charter as is inconsistent 
with the provisions of this title is hereby repealed. 



Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce and Merchants' Exchange, 

Cincinnati, March 12, 1883. 

At a regular session of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce and Merchants^ 
Exchange, held this day, the following resolution was offered, and on motion 
unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, By the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce and Merchants* Exchange, that it does 
hereby accept any and all provisions relating to corporations, of the Revised Statutes of Ohio, bo 
far as the same relate to boards of trade or chambers of commerce, and that a certified copy of 
this acceptance be filed with the Secretary of State of the State of Ohio, duly certified by the 
officers of thi<« Chamber. 

[seal.] J- D. Parker, President. 

Charles B. Murray, Secretary. 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, OHIO, 

Office of the Secretary of State, 

I, James "W. Newman, Secretary of State of the State of Ohio, do hereby 
oertify that the foregoing is a true copy of the Articles of Acceptance of the 
provisions of the Revised Statutes of Ohio, relating to corporations, so far as 
the same relate to boards of trade or chambers of commerce, by " The Cincin- 
nati Chamber of Commerce and Merchants' Exchange,^' filed in this office, on 
the 19th day of March, 1883, and recorded in volume — , pages — , of the 
Records of Incorporation. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto subscribed my name and affixed mj 
seal of office, at Columbus, the 10th day of April, A. D. 1883. 

[seal.] James W. Newman, 

Secretary of State- 



Copy of Sections of the Revised Statutes Pertaining to Boards of 
Trade, Chambers of Commerce, Etc. 



Sec. 3827. The officers of an incorporated board of trade, chamber of com- 
merce or merchants' exchange, shall consist of a president, two vice-presidents, 
treasurer, secretary, and not less than ten directors, all of whom shall be mem- 
bers of the association, and be engaged in business at, or residents of, the city 
or town where it is established; they shall be elected by ballot at the annual 
meeting of the association, and shall hold their offices for one year, unless said 
association shall by its by-laws provide a longer term for all or any of said 
officers, and until their successors are elected and qualified; the officers thus 
selected, together with said directors, shall constitute the board of directors of 
such association ; and all other officers, agents or committees deemed necessary 
for the interests of the association, shall be elected or appointed in such manner 
and with such powers as may be provided by the by-laws of the association. 
And in like manner said association may have the power to provide for the trial, 
suspension, fine or expulsion of any of its members by the board of directors 
constituted as hereinbefore provided. And said association may make provision 
for the relief and support of the families and dependents of deceased members. 

Sec. 3828. Such corporations may constitute and appoint committees of 
reference and arbitration, and committees of appeals, who shall be governed by 
such rules and regulations as may be prescribed in rules or by-laws for the 
settlement of such matters of reference as may be voluntarily submitted for 
arbitration by members of the association, or by other persons not members 
thereof. 
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Sec. 3829. Such corporations may receive and require of and from their 
officers, whether elected or appointed^ good and sufficient bonds for the faithful 
discharge of their duties and trusts, which bonds shall be conditioned and made 
payable as prescribed by the by-laws of the corporations, and may be sued 
(on), and the money collected and held for the use of the party injured, or such 
other use as may be determined upon by the corporation ; and the president, a 
vice-president, or the secretary of any such corporation, may administer such 
oaths of office as may be prescribed in its by-laws. 

Sec. 3880. Every inspector, ganger, weigher or measurer appointed by any 
such association shall be recognized as a legally appointed officer, for the duties 
pertaining to his position, in the city and county wherein the association is 
located, and shall be subject to all the provisions and penalties of the laws relat- 
ing to such officers; and the certificate of such appointee, as to his official 
acts, shall be evidence and binding upon the persons interested. 

* Sec. 3830a. Every inspector, ganger, weigher or measurer appointed by any 
board of trade or chamber of commerce heretofore or hereafter organized in this 
Stiite, may appoint one or more deputies, to be approved by the board of directors 
or board of officers of such board of trade or chamber of commerce, and the said 
inspector, ganger, weigher or measurer may take from his deputy a bond, with 
sureties, conditioned for the faithful performance of the duties of the appointment, 
but in all cases said inspector, ganger, weigher, or measurer shall be responsible 
for his deputy's neglect of duty or misconduct in office. 

Sec. 3831. Any board of trade or chamber of commerce heretofore organized 
in this State may avail itself of the privileges and powers, in whole or in part, 
conferred by the three preceding sections, by making a certificate of its adop- 
tion thereof, under its seal, and attested by the signatures of its president and 
secretary, which shall be filed in the office of the Secretary of State, and, when 
so filed, shall confer all the privileges and powers so defined. 

Sec. 3832, Any such incorporated association may purchase or lease suitable 
grounds, and erect thereon such buildings as the board of directors deem proper 
tor the interest of the association ; and such association may lease any portion 
of such building that is not occupied by or needed for its immediate use. • 

* Supplemental sectun, passed April 6, 1883. 
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BY-LAWS. 



ADOPTBD ICABOH 18, 1888. AMBMDBD MAT SO. 1881. 



PREAMBLE. 

The members of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce and Merchants' Ex- 
change^ an Association organized and incorporated to collect information in 
relation to commercial, financial, and industrial affairs, that may be of general 
interest and value; to secure uniformity in commercial laws and customs; to 
facilitate business intercourse ; to promote equitable principles, as well as the 
adjustment of differences and disputes, in trade, adopt the following By-laws : 

ARTICLE I. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Section 1. This Association shall comprise active and honorary 
members. 

Sbc. 2. Any person of good character, and .of lawful age, on 
the proposal of one member, seconded by another, and on presenta- 
tion of a written application stating the nature of his business, and 
such other information as the Board of Directors may require, after 
ten days' notice of such application has been conspicuously posted 
upon the bulletin board of the Exchange, may be admitted to active 
membership, if elected by the Board of Directors, on presentation 
of a certificate of unimpaired or unforfeited membership duly trans- 
ferred to him, and on signing an agreement to abide by the By-laws, 
Rules and Regulations of the Association, and all amendments that 
may be made thereto. In the event of an application for member- 
ship being rejected by the Board of Directors, a subsequent applica- 
tion for the same party shall not be entertained during a period of 
six months from the date of the first application of the said party.* 

Sec. 3. The Board of Directors may, by unanimous vote, admit Honorary 
to honorary membership any person who, from eminence, shall seem 
entitled to such consideration ; and such honorary membership shall 
confer all the rights and privileges of active members during life, 
onless withdrawn for cause. But not more than one person shall 
be so admitted in any one year. 

« As amended August 19, 1886, by the addition of the last sentence in this section. 
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ARTICLE IL 

GOVERNMENT. 

Government of SECTION 1. .Thegovernmentof the Cincinnati Chamber ofCom- 
1 1 o n ; how merce and Merchants' Exchange is hereby vested in a Board of Direct- 
ors, consisting of the President, two Vice-Presidents, the Treasurer, 
the Secretary and ten Directors, who shall be elected by ballot as here- 

^w te^SrSi i^i^fter provided. The term of oflSce of the President, Treasurer, and 

office. Secretary shall be for one year, or until their successors are elected 

and qualified. The term of office of the Vice-Presidents and the 

Directors shall be for two years, or until their successors are elected 

^'^a Jd*Sf 'di- "^^ qualified. Provided, that at the annual election in the year 1883, 
rwim elected there shall be elected the President, one Vice-President, the Treas- 
urer, the Secretary, and five Directors to serve for one year, and one 
Vice-President and five Directors to serve for two years; and that 
thereafter there shall be annually elected such officers as may be nec- 
essary to fill the vacancies caused by the expiration of the respect- 
ive official terms. 

^Ste^? «"*■ Sec. 2. The official terms of all members of the Board of Direct- 
ors shall begin on the Monday succeeding their election. 

^to^bow^^ccf ®^^' ^' ^^ member shall be eligible to election as a member of 
^^- the Board of Directors who has not been a member of the Associa- 

tion for at least one year preceding his election. Nor shall any per- 
son be eligible to election to any office, or to appointment upon any 
committee, who is not directly and actively engaged in mercan- 
tile, manufacturing, transportation, banking, insurance or kindred 
pursuits. 

ARTICLE III. 

KLECTIONH. 

Annual election. SECTION 1. The annual election to supply tlie places of the offi- 

cers and Directors whose terms of office are about to expire, shall 

Poii«.whenopen. be held at the annual meeting. The polls shall be oi)ened at 12 
o'clock M., and closed at 3 o'clock p. m. All members in good and 

^v*^'and how* ''^6^*^^ Standing shall be entitled to vote. All voting shall be by 
ballot, and proxies shall not be allowed. A plurality of votes cast 
shall constitute a choice. 

Sec. 2. The President shall, prior to any election of the Asso- 
ciation, appoint from the members five tellers, who shall have charge 
of the ballot-boxes and poll lists. It shall be the duty of the tellers 
to receive the ballots of all members entitled to vote, to make a list 
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of all members voting, to canvass the votes immediately after each 

election, and to make a return of the result thereof to the President 

or Secretary. Three of the tellers shall constitute a quorum for 

receiving and recording the votes. The Secretary shall preserve all Baiiota. pre- 

ballots for at least two months after an election, for further exami- months. 

nation, if the same shall be ordered by the Board of Directors, to 

verify the returns made by the tellers. 

*Sec. 3. Upon the second Tuesday in August in every year, the Nominating 
Association shall elect, by ballot, a nominating committee of fifteen ^^^ ****' 
members, who shall nominate candidates for all of the offices to be 
filled at the annual election on the second Tuesday in September 
following. The nominations so made shall be publicly announced NominationB to 
on ^Change, and posted on the bulletin board, at least twelve days and pSSS! 
before the day of election. No person shall be eligible for any of 
the offices to be filled whose name shall not have been publicly 
announced on 'Change, and posted on the bulletin board, at least 
two days before the day of election. 

ARTICLE IV. 

DUTIES OF OPPICEB8. 

Sbction 1. The President shall preside at all meetings of the President. 
Association and the Board of Directors, and shall act as the execu- 
tive officer of the Association. He shall at the annual meetings of the 
Association, and at such other times as he may deem proper, com- 
municate to the Association such matters as may, in his opinion, 
tend to promote the prosperity and welfare, and increase the useful- 
ness, of the Association, and shall perform such other duties as 
are prescribed by these By-laws, or are necessarily incident to his 
office. 

Sec. 2. The Vice-President serving upon the last year of his vice-Prwidenta. 
official term shall be the First Vice-President, and the Vice-Presi- 
dent serving upon the first year of his official term shall be the Sec- 
ond Vice-President. In case of the absence or disability of the 
President, the Vice-Presidents, in the above order, shall perform 
the duties of the President; and in case of the absence or disability 
of the President and both Vice-Presidents, the Board of Directors 
shall appoint one of their number to temporarily perform the duties 
of the President. 

Sec. 8. The Treasurer shall receive all moneys due to the Trewurwr. 
Association, and, under the direction of the Board of Directors, shall 
deposit, invest, and disburse the same. He shall not pay out any of 

*■ As amended August 10, 1894. 
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the funds of the Association, except upon an order signed by the 
Secretary and countersigned by the President. He shall keep regu- 
lar accounts of the financial concerns of the Association, and render 
a statement thereof at each regular meeting of the Board of Direct- 
ors. He shall also exhibit an abstract of the same at each quarterly 
meeting of the Association, and make a detailed report thereof at 
each annual meeting. 

The Treasurer shall give a bond, with two sufficient sureties, 
approved by the Board of Directors, in the penal sum of $50,000, 
for the faithful performance of the duties imposed on him by virtue 
of his office. 
Beoretary. Sec. 4. The SECREtARY shall conduct the official correspond- 

ence of the Association, preserve official communications, keep an 
accurate record of the transactions of the Association and of the 
Board of Directors, and perform such other duties as are incident 
to his office. 

ARTICLE V. 

DUTIES AND POWERS OP THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

Business and SECTION 1. The busiuess and financial concerns of the Asso- 

corns: how ciation shall be managed and conducted by, or under the direction 
managed. ^ ^ '' 

of, the Board of Directors. 

Board to enact Sec. 2. The Board of Directors, iu addition to the duties Specific- 
ally enjoined by these By-laws, shall enact such rules as may be 
deemed expedient for the government of the Exchange, for the regu- 
lation of the various departments of trade, and for the guidance and 

Provide Ex - control of the committees herein provided for ; it shall provide suit- 
able Exchange rooms, and other necessary rooms and offices for 

And Judge of the the use of the Association: shall judge of the qualifications of per- 

quallftcationa , i . i i n n i it 

of persons ^ap^ SOUS applying for membership ; and shall generally do such other 

membership. projK^r and needful things as in its judgment will tend to promote 

the usefulness of the Association, and carry out the purposes of its 

organization. 

Meetings oi Di- Sec. 3. The Board of Directors shall hold its regular meetings 

on the first Tuesday of each month. The President may, and, upon 

the written request of five members of the Board, shall, call special 

Quorum. meetings of the Board. At all meetings of the Board of Directors, 

eight members present shall constitute a quorum. 
When absence Sec. 4. If any member of the Board of Directors shall be absent 
creates va- from morc than two consecutive regular meetings of the Board, with- 
out having been previously excused, or without sending a communi- 
cation to the President, giving sufficient reasons for his absence. 
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his seat in the Board may, by vote of the Board, be declared 
vacant. 

Sec. 5. In case of any vacancy from death, resignation, or other ^fl^£?**** ^^'^ 
cause, in the Board of Directors, the Board of Directors shall com- 
municate the same to the Association, and fix a day for an election 
by the Association to fill such vacancy for the remainder of the 
official term. 

Sec. 6. The Board of Directors shall report at each quarterly Reports of Board 
meeting of the Association whatever may be deemed of general 
interest in its proceedings during the preceding quarter, and at the 
annual meeting shall rejwrt full details of the condition and finances 
of the Association. 

Sec. 7. The Board of Directors may require of all appointees a Bouda of ap- 
good and sufficient bond to secure the faithful and honest perform- 
ance of the duties aasigned to such appointees. 

Sec. 8. The Board of Directors shall have power to examine and ^^S^JJc?' °^^ 
try charges of misconduct in business matters, preferred against a 
member of the Association, when made to the President in writing by 
a member of the Association; and if the person against whom such 
charges are made shall be found guilty of a violation of these By-laws 
or the rules for the regulation of the Exchange, of a breach of con- 
tract, of false or fictitious reports of sales or purchases, of willfully 
interfering with the collection of the reports of the movement of 
commodities, of a failure to comply with any award of the Commit- 
tees of Arbitration or Appeals, or of any act contrary to the spirit 
that should govern all commercial transactions, the Board, by a 
majority vote of the whole Board, may cause him to be publicly rep- Penalties. 
rimanded on 'Change, may suspend him from membership indefi- 
nitely or for a definite time (said time not to be less than six 
months), or may expel him from membership in the Association. 

Sec. 9. It shall be the duty of the Board of Directors, in case any PubUc rumors or 
grave ofiFense committed by any member against the good name or offenses by 
dignity of the Association shall come to its knowled£;e, either by pub- 
lic rumor, report or otherwise, to cause a preliminary or informal 
investigation to be made by a committee of its number, into the truth 
or falsity of such rumor or report: and if the said committee, after invesiigauon by 

•^ , . committee. 

investigation, shall deem any member guilty of such offi*nse as 
rumored or reported, they shall so report to the Board of Directors, 
with charges; whereupon the member thus implicated shall be noti- 
fied to appear before the Board of Directors in manner as provided by 
Section 3, Article XII, and, if found guilty, the said member shall ^*^SJ£S2d*'" 
be reprimanded, suspended or expelled, as hereinbefore provided. 
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^'a witoelT" Sec. 10. In any investigation ortrial before the Board of Direct- 
ors, or before any other duly constituted committee or other tribu- 
nal of the Association, if any member, who shall have had notice 
from the Secretary or Superintendent, in writing, to appear and 
testify in the case, or if any member who shall have been cited by 
the chairman of any duly constituted committee or other tribunal of 

^quwtions"^*'^ *^^ Association to appear and testify, shall neglect or refuse to so 
appear and testify, or, if testifying, shall refuse to answer any ques- 
tion which may, by a majority vote of the said Board of Directors, 
committee or other tribunal, be declared proper and pertinent to the 

^ucifwn tempt! ^^^ ^^ hearing, he shall be subject to suspension by the said Board, 
from all privileges of the Association, for such period as said Board 
may determine; which may be done by said Board in case of con- 
tempt of a witness before said Board of Directors, or on the report in 
writing of any such committee or other tribunal, in case the contempt 
shall occur before such committee or other tribunal of the Association. 

^an°d°^5ifiai- S*^^' ^^- Upon the suspension or expulsion of a member, notice 
sionn^and^x- thereof shall be conveyed to him by the Secretary, and the Super- 
puisions. intendent shall announce the same on 'Change. 

*"peUed*m*e^- ^^'^- ^^' ^ suspended member may be reinstated by a majority 
admitted.^ ^' ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ whole Board of Directors. An expelled member shall 
be ineligible to re-election, unless by vote of the Association his 
disability shall have been removed. 



ARTICLE VI. 

COMMITTEES OF ARBITRATION AND APPEALS. 

^bU«tion:°how Sec. 1. The Board of Directors shall annually, at its regular 
appo nte . meeting in the month of October, appoint a Committee of Arbitra- 
tion, to consist of fifteen members, who shall not be members of the 
Board of Directors, to hear and decide such mercantile disputes as 
may be submitted to it, any five of whom shall form a quorum to 
hear and determine cases submitted to the committee. 

^a^Aib: ^bow Sec. 2. The Board of Directors shall annually, at its regular 
appointed. meeting in the month of October, appoint a Committee ot Appeals, 
to consist of fifteen members, who shall not be members of the 
Board of Directors, any five of whom shall form a quorum, to hear 
and determine appeals that may be made from the awards and find- 
ings of the Committee of Arbitration. 

^fcomlJfittws" S^^- *^' Before entering upon the trial of any case, the members 
of the Committees of Arbitration and Appeals, taking part therein, 
shall be required to take, or subscribe to, the following oath or affirm- 
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ation (the oath or affirmation to be administered by a Judge or Ju&« 
tice of the Peace of the County of Hamilton, State of Ohio), or other 
officer authorized; or to be authorized, to administer oaths in such 
cases : " I do solemnly swear (or affirm), that I will hear and exam- 
ine all matters of controversy between (naming the parties to the 
controversy) in the case now submitted for trial ; and that I will 
make a just and equitable award or finding upon the same, according 
to the evidence, to the best of my understanding. So help me God/' 

Sec. 4. The Superintendent, either in person or by deputy, shall 
act as clerk of the Committees of Arbitration and Appeals. 

Sec. 5. All oral evidence in all cases siibmitted to the Com- 
mittee of Arbitration shall be taken and recorded by a competent 
phonographer, who shall be sworn to faithfully record the same. 

Sec. 6. 1'he award or finding of a majority of either of the com- 
mittees present, and trying the case, shall be valid and binding. 

Sec. 7. Any award or finding of the Committee of Arbitration 
may be appealed from, and the case carried to the Committee of 
Appeals for revision ; Provided^ that notice of such appeal shall be 
given to the Superintendent in writing within three business days 
after such award or finding shall have been delivered to the parties 
in controversy. 

Sec. 8. The Committees of Arbitration and Appeals shall each 
render their awards or findings in writing, which shall be signe<l 
by the members of the committee determining the same, and certi- 
fied copies thereof shall be furnished by the Superintendent, or his 
deputy, to the parties in controversy in each case. The official rec- 
ords and decisions of the committees may be inspected by any mem- 
ber of the Association upon application to the Superintendent. 

Sec. 9. Members desirin|i: the services of either of the commit^ 
tees, shall notify the Superintendent to that effect in writing, and 
before submitting the case, the parties to such submission shall enter 
into, and exchange, arbitration bonds,* which shall be conditioned 
for the faithful performance of the award, and set forth the names 
of the arbitrators, and the matters submitted to their determination ; 
and that the submission shall be made a rule of any court of record 
within the State of Ohio, or a rule of any particular court of record 
named in the submission. The arbitration bonds shall* specify a' 
time and place for the hearing, allowing the arbitrators the right to 
adjourn from time to time, until a conclusion is reached ; and a time 
shall be named in the bonds, within which the award shall be made. 
But neither of the parties shall cause to be entered such submission 
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* Note. —In order to comply with the statute, the arbitration bonds must contain the 
names of all the members of the committee before which the case is to be tried, with th j 
agreement that the case may be tried by the whole committee, or any number (not less than 
five) of its members. 
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and award as a rule of a court in any case that may be appealed to 
the Committee of Appeals, until after the award or finding of said 
Committee of Appeals is made. 

Sec. 10. When any award or finding of the Committee of Arbi- 
tration shall bo appealed from, the official record of the trial, includ- 
ing all the oral and documentary evidence, with the decision of the 
Committee of Arbitration, and the dissenting opinion (if any) of the 
minority of the Committee, shall be handed to the Committee of 
Appeals, and argument heard thereon by the said Committee, but 
no new witnesses shall be examined, nor any new testimony of any 
kind be introduced before the Committee of Appeals. 

Sec 11. The Committee of Appeals may confirm, modify, or 
reverse, the awards or findings of the Committee of Arbitration, and 
its awards or findings shall be final and binding, and shall not be 
set aside or revised by any other tribunal of the Association. 

Sec. 12. The fees of each committee in any case, including pho- 
nographic and other costs, shall not be less than ten dollars, nor 
more than one hundred dollars, to be paid as directed by the com- 
mittee to the Treasurer, for the use of the Association. 

Sec 13. Persons not members of the Association, who may have 
controversies with members, may avail themselves of the services 
of the Committees of Arbitration and Appeals, on the same terms, 
conditions and regulations that apply to members ; Provided, that 
they furnish a member of the Association as surety on their bond. 

Sec 14. The President shall have power to appoint special arbi- 
tration committees, to arbitrate cases of controversy between mem- 
bers, when requested so to do ; or, with his approval, the parties to 
any controversy may agree upon such a committee. From the 
award or finding of a special arbitration committee there shall be no 
appeal. The members of a special arbitration committee shall take 
the same oath or affirmation prescribed for members of the Standing 
Committee of Arbitration ; and the parties to any controversy, sub- 
mitted to a special arbitration committee, shall enter into and 
exchange arbitration bonds in the manner and form prescribed in 
Section 9, of this article. 



Appointment of 
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ARTICLE VIT. 

*IN8PECTI0N, ETC. 



Section 1. The Board of Directors shall, annually, at its regular 
meeting in the month of October, or thereafter, as occasion may 
arise, appoint such Inspectors, Gaugers, Weighers, Measurers, and 
other officers, as it may consider necessary for the purposes of the 



*As amended January 18, 1895. 
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Association. The term of office of such appointees shall begin on Term of ap- 

* * . ° pointed offloen 

the first of the month next succeeding their appointment, and shall 

continue until the end of the following October, or until their suc- 
cessors are appointed and assume their duties ; but all such appoint- 
ments shall be revocable at the will of the Board. 

Sec. 2. Each of said Inspectors, Gangers, Weighers and Meas- inapectontogive 
urers shall give bond to the satisfaction of the Board for the faith- 
ful performance of his duty ; shall charge and receive from parties 
requiring his services, such fees as may, from time to time, be, by Fees, 
the Board, adjudged reasonable and proper; and may, with the ap- 
proval of the Board, appoint such duties as he may deem necessary. 
The official certificate of such Inspectors, Gangers, Weighers and official certifl- 
Measurers shall be conclusive between parties interested, except in 
cases provided for in Section 4 and Section 5 of this article. 

Sec. 3. The Board of Directors shall, annually, in the month of standing com- 

j^ t .c,,.^ . T * r L« mittees on In- 

, October, appoint Standing Committees on Inspection, tor each in- spection, etc. 
terest subject to inspection, which committees shall consist of five 
members for each, and shall be appointed to serve for the year, 
beginning on the first day of November following their appointment, 
and shall also appoint Committees on Quotations in the leading 
departments of trade, for the daily official record of prices current; 
Provided, that the Board shall have power to remove at pleasure 
any member of said committees, and to make new appointments 
thereto, to supply vacancies caused by removal, resignation or death. 

Sec. 4. The Standing Committees on Inspection shall have gen- Duties of stand- 
eral supervision of the transactions of the Inspectors, Gangers, tees. 
Weighers and Measurers, each committee in its proper sphere ; they 
shall act as referees in cases of dispute as to inspection, gauging, 
weighing and measuring, and shall, as occasion may arise, recom- 
mend to the Board such rules and regulations as may seem to them 
to be required in their several departments, and the Standing Com- 
mittees on Grain Inspection and Public Weighing shall have the 
further power to hear and determine all controversies arising be- 
tween members in grain trade and weighing matters that may be 
voluntarily submitted to them. Provided, however, that either 
party to the controversy may appeal from the decision of the said 
committees to the Committee of Arbitration within three days after 
the decision has been made known to the said parties. 

Sec. 5. The appropriate Standing Committee shall have cogni- charges against 
zance of charges against any Inspector, Ganger, Weigher or Meas- otheToiHcersl 
urer, or other officer appointed by the Board; and when such 
charges are formally presented in writing, shall carefully examine 
into the same, and in its discretion may reprimand the delinquent 
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or assess damages against him for the benefit of the i ^i^c, 

or recommend his removal from office to the Board of directors; 
but in all cases the Inspector, Granger, Weigher or Measurer, or 
other officer may appeal to the Board, within three days after the de- 
cision of the Standing Committee has been communicated to him, and 
the Board shall examine into the case, and confirm, modify, or amend 
the award of the committee, as may seem to be just and requisite, 
standards of In- gfic. 6. The Board of Directors shall, from time to time, with 

spectlon. ' ' 

the advice and consent of the respective Standing Committees, pre- 
pare and establish standards for the classification of the various 
articles subject to inspection, and make such rules and regulations 
for the guidance of their Inspectors, Gangers, Weighers and Meas- 
urers, and other officers as may be required ; and the said standards, 
rules and regulations shall be binding upon all parties concerned. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

SUPERINTENDENT. 

Elected annually The Superintendent shall be elected annually by the Board of 
Directors, and shall hold his office at the pleasure of the Board. 

'^of'roomfl.^*^^ H® shall have charge of the Exchange and other rooms occupied by 
the Association, provide them with stationery and other necessary 
supplies, cause them to be properly heated, lighted, venti'i' ^ 
cleaned, and kept in good condition, and see that order is pre- 
served therein. He shall have charge of all statistical work of the 

To coUcct Btatis- Association, and shall cause to be collected the statistics of the 

tlc«, and pre- ' i . i- . 

FiS\nnua?"e- ^^^^7 movement of the commodities of trade m Cincinnati, and 
po^^- have the same placed in an intelligible and orderly form on the 

books ot the Association. He shall, at the conclusion of each fiscal 
year prepare a detailed report of the trade and commerce of the 
city, in its various leading departments, and shall have charge of, 
and attend to the publication of the same. He shall, either in per- 
Attend meetings SOU or by deputy, attend the meetings of the Committees of Arbi- 

of Committees . t ^ , i c, • i i-T •. o l ^ - 

of Arbitration tratiou and Appeals, and bpecial Committees ot Arbitration, and 
See that phon- keep a record of the awards made thereby : he shall see that phono- 

ographic re- * i /» i >-n. 

ports of te«ti- graphic reports of the testimony in cases before the Committees of 
Arbitration are made, and, when requested, shall cite persons to 
appear to give testimony in such cases. He shall have charge of 
such property of the Association as may be committed to his care ; 
and shall, with the advice and consent of the Board of Directors, 
Shall appoint as- appoint such assistants as may be necessary to aid him in the per- 
• formance of his duties ; and he shall perform such other duties per- 
taining to his office, as may be prescribed by the Board of Directors. 
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"' ^. ARTICLE IX. 

CERTIFICATES OF MEMBERSHIP. 

Section 1. Each active member shall be entitled to receive a 
certificate of membership, bearing the corporate seal of the Associa- 
tion, and the signatures of the President and Secretary; which certifi- 
cate, if the membership it represents is not in any way impaired 
or forfeited, shall be transferable upon the books of the Association 
to any person eligible to membership who may be elected by the 
Board of Directors, upon payment of a transfer fee of five dollars, 
and any unpaid assessments due thereon. The certificate of a 
deceased member may be transferred in like manner by his legal 
representatives. Providedy that any member who, at the time of the 
adoption of this Article, is not possessed of a certificate of member- 
ship, shall only be entitled to receive one through the transfer of 
the certificate of a retiring member. 

Sec. 2. Upon the transfer of his certificate upon the books of 
the Association, the membership of the person so transferring his 
certificate shall cease. 

Sec 3. In case of the loss of any certificate, and of a claim that 
a new certificate be issued in place thereof, the owner shall make 
f n affidavit stating the fact of such loss ; he shall cause an adver- 
tisement to be published daily, for ten days, in one of the daily 
newspapers of Cincinnati, describing the lost certificate, and notify- 
ing all persons in interest to show cause why a new certificate should 
not be issued in place of the lost one ; and he shall give such bond 
as the Board of Directors may require, for the purpose of indemni- 
fying the Association from all damage that it may sustain in conse- 
quence of the issuing of a new certificate. Upon compliance with 
these conditions, the Board of Directors shall cause a certificate to 
be issued to such claimant, if he shall appear to be entitled to the 
same, in place of the lost certificate. 



nmiferfee. 



Lo8B of certificate 



ARTICLE X. 

ANNUAL ASSESSMENTS. • 

The annual assessment upon each active membership, for the FnyaUe Septem- 
purpose of defraying the expenses of the Association, shall be twenty- 
five dollars, and shall be payable, in advance, on the first day of 
September in every year. Aiiy member who neglects or refuses to Penjit]j ^°U}^^: 
pay the same within thirty days after the same is payable, shall be 
excluded from the rooms of the Association, until payment is made ; 



lectof pAyment 
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and any member who fails to pay the assessment within one year 
fix)m the time when the same is payable, shall be deemed to have 
relinquished his membership, and the certificate representing such 
membership shall be forfeited and void, and such person can there- 
after be re-admitted only as a new applicant. 



ARTICLE XI. 
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Section 1. The annual meetings of the Association shall be 
held on the second Tuesday of September in each year. Quarterly 
meetings shall be held on the second Tuesdays of December, March, 
and June, in each year. 

Sec. 2. The President may, and upon the written request of a 
majority of the Board of Directors, or of twenty-five members of the 
Association, shall, call special meetings of the Association ; of which, 
except for action on the death of a member, at least twenty-four 
hours' notice shall be given by the President. Such notice shall 
state explicitly the object for which the meeting is called, and tne 
transactions at said meeting shall be limited to the business stated 
in the call. Provided, that upon the announcement by the Presi- 
dent of a call for a meeting under the foregoing provisions, the 
business stated in the call may be at once considered and acted upon 
by the members present, if a motion to that effect be actually put 
and unanimously carried. 

Sbc. 3. At all meetings of the Association fifty active members 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 

Sec. 4. No debate or action shall be had on any subject during 
the hours of the Exchange daily session, except on the day of the 
annual meeting. 

Sec. 5. At any meeting of the Association the vote on any 
motion or resolution may be decided by the presiding officer by a 
viva voce vote ; but on the demand of any ten members a division 
requiring a count by the Secretary or tellers can be had, but the 
yeas and nays can not be ordered. 

Sec 6. There shall be a daily session of the Exchange, during 
such hours as the Board of Directors may provide (Sundays and 
legal holidays excepted), but this section shall not prevent adjourn- 
ment at any time the Chamber may so order. 
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ARTICLE XH. 



CONCERNING TRIALS AND CHARGES OF MISCONDUCT. 



Section 1. All charges made against any member of the Associ- 
ation for any default, misconduct, or offense, shall be addressed to the 
President in writing, and shall state, in ordinary language, the de- 
fault, misconduct or offense charged ; and the same must be signed 
by one or more members of the Association, or by a business firm, 
at least one of whose members shall be a member of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Sec. 2. Upon the receipt of any such charges the President shall 
appoint a committee of three members of the Board of Directors, 
whose duty it shall be to examine into the gravamen of the charge, 
and if thought proper so to do, to endeavor to reconcile the matter 
in dispute, or to induce the parties interested to submit* the same 
to arbitration. Should the committee fail to effect such reconcilia- 
tion, or such agreement to arbitrate, and should it find that the 
-charge is one proper to be brought to trial, it shall report the same, 
in writing, to the Board of Directors, whereupon the Board, if it 
shall so determine by vote, shall, at such time as it may designate, 
proceed to a trial of the accused upon the matters charged. 

Sec. 3. No member shall be reprimanded, suspended or expelled 
without a trial by the Board of Directors of the charges made against 
him, nor without an opportunity to be heard in his own defense. 
No trial shall take place until after notice shall have been served 
upon the accused member, accompanied by a copy of the charges 
against him. Such notice may be served upon the accused person- 
ally by the Secretary, or by an employe of the Association, or it 
may be left at his residence or place of business, or it may be sent 
by mail to the last known residence of the accused, should he have 
no residence or place of business in Cincinnati. Such service of 
notice shall be considered sufficient, and after same the trial may 
proceed whether the accused is present or not. 
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ARTICLE XIII. 

BULES FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF TRIALS AND CASES BEFORE THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS, AND COMMITTEES OP ARBITRATION AND 
APPEALS. 

KuLE 1. No trial before the Board or Committees shall be pro- trial may be ad 
ceeded with in the absence of either party, until after proof of serv- oaseof^ljfienoe 
ice of notice, by the Secretary or an employe of the Association, of either party. 
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personally, or at the place of business of the party, or by mail to 
his last known residence, if he has no place of business in Cincin- 
nati. Unavoidable absence from the city, sickness, or the absence 
of material witnesses, shall be considered, at the discretion of the 
Board or Committees, cause for adjournment of trial. 

Rule 2. The trial shall be opened by a verbal or written state- 
ment of the case by the complainant, and be followed by a verbal 
or written statement by the respondent. Interruptions of the same 
shall not be permitted. 

Rule 3. All testimony introduced in trials before the Board or 
Committees shall be under oath ; the oath, in cases before either the 
Committee of Arbitration or the Committee of Appeals, to be ad- 
ministered by a Judge or a Justice of the Peace of the County of 
Hamilton, State of Ohio, or other officer authorized, or to be author- 
ized, to administer oaths in such cases. 

Rule 4. All questions as to the relevancy or admissibility of 
testimony shall be decided by the presiding officer. The party 
against whom the question of evidence is decided shall have tlie 
right of appeal to the Board or Committee trying the case. 

Rule 5. All interrogatories by contestants shall be put by only 
one person on each side, unless by consent of the Board or Com- 
mittee. 

Rule 6. The order of testimony shall be as follows : 



Testimony must 
be under oath. 



Oath : how ad- 
ministered. 



As to relevancy 
Df testimony : 
how decided. 



Interrogat o r i e s 
by only one 
person on each 
side. 



Order of testi- 
mony. 



I. The evidence for the complainant. 
II. The evidence for the respondent.^ 
III. The evidence for the complainant in regard to new matter 
presented in the evidence for the respondent. 



Cross-exam in a. 
tlon cf wit- 
nesseB. 



Re - examination 
in chief. 



Witnesses to tes- 
tify from per- 
sonal knowl- 
edge only. 



Irrelevant testi- 
mony exdudecf 



The evidence shall then close, except that it may be reopened 
in the interest of justice, by vote of the Board or Committee. 

Rule 7. The cross-examination of witnesses need not be con- 
fined to matters testified to in the direct examination, but can be 
extended to any matters necessary to make out the case of the party 
making the cross-examination. 

Rule 8. The re-examination in chief shall be strictly confined 
to new matter introduced in the cross-examination. 

Rule 9. Witnesses will only be permitted to testify as to facts 
within their own personal knowledge, and can not be allowed to 
Btate information given them by others. 

Rule 10, The testimony must be confined to the matters in con- 
troversy, and all irrelevant facts must be excluded. 
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Rule 11. No impeachment of the general reputation of a wllr- 
ness for veracity shall be permitted. 

Rule 12. Whenever books of account require any extended ex- 
amination^ or the papers presented are voluminous, the Board or 
Committee may refer the matter to one of their number, or to an 
accountant, for examination and report. 

Rule 13. Whenever the genuineness of the signature of any 
material paper, presented in evidence, is contested, the Board or Com- 
mittee shall dismiss the case, unless both litigant parties shall agree 
to a final decision without reference to the question of the genuine- 
ness of the signature. 

Rule 14. Proof of agency must be established before the admis- 
sions of an agent can be received. 

Rule 15. The Board and the Committees reserve the right to 
dismiss any case where the conflict in the testimony is such that it 
may be deemed improper to proceed to give a decision. 

Rule 16. In trials or investigations before the Board of Direct- 
ors, the Committees of Arbitration or Appeals, or any other com- 
mittee of the Association, no party shall be allowed to be repre- 
sented by an attorney at law. 
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ARTICLE XIV. 



NATIONAL BOARD OF TRADE. 



Section 1. This Association having membership in the National 
Board of Trade, it shall be the duty of the Board of Directors, prior 
to each annual session of said National Board of Trade, to appoint 
delegates to the same, in number as prescribed by the rules of that 
body. 

Sec 2. The term of oflSce of delegates to the National Board of 
Trade shall begin at the opening of its annual session, or at such 
time as shall be fixed by the said National Board. 

Sec. 3. The delegates to the National Board of Trade shall be 
constituted a Committee to consider and report to the Chamber 
upon all subjects submitted by the National Board of Trade to the 
Chamber of Commerce, as well, also, upon all subjects proposed to 
be submitted by the Chamber of Commerce to the National Board 
of Trade. 
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ARTICLE XV. 



CLERKS, MESSENGERS AND REPORTERS. 



ClerkB* ticket! 
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vJauses i6r ioT* 
feituie of ticket 



Menengen. 



Reporten. 



Section 1. Each firm or business house, one or more of the 
members of which are members of the Association, upon the approval 
of the Board of Directors of the person for whom the application is 
made, shall be entitled to one or more clerks' tickets of admission 
to the daily Exchange meetings of the Association, on payment of 
the regular annual assessment of members, for each and every clerk • 
but the holder of a clerk's ticket must be in the employ of the mem- 
ber applying for the same, and he shall not have the right to trans- 
act any business in the Exchange rooms for any other person than 
the employer, to whom the ticket may have been issued. Any clerk's 
ticket, and all payments for the same, may be declared forfeited by 
the Board of Directors, upon satisfactory evidence that the person 
holding it has abused any of the privileges granted by it, or that he 
is not a bona fide employe of the person upon whose application it 
was issued. 

Sec 2. The Board of Directors shall be authorized, under such 
restrictions, regulations and limitations as it may deem proper, to 
grant admission to the Exchange rooms to messengers for members, 
such messengers not to be allowed to transact any business beyond 
communicating with their principal, and not to remain longer than 
is necessary for that purpose. 

Sec 3. Upon the approval of the Board of Directors, reporters 
of daily newspapers, published in the City of Cincinnati, may be 
admitted to the Exchange rooms, \yithout charge. 



ARTICLE XVI. 

VISITORS. 



Vlslton can not 
traiuact bind- 



Visitors may be introduced to the Exchange rooms upon such 
conditions and for such time as the Board of Directors may deter- 
mine. No person admitted as a visitor shall be permitted to trans- 
act any business in the Exchange rooms. 



ARTICLE XVir. 

PROHIBITED APPROPRIATIONS. 

^SPh?t'**ro£ib ^^ appropriation of money shall be made by the Board (>t 

ited. Directors, or by the Association, for any other than the strictly 

legitimate business purposes of the Association. 
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ARTICLE XVIII. 

AMENDMENTS. 

These By-laws may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present and voting at any regular meeting of the Associa- 
tion ^ or at a special meeting called for the purpose ; Provided^ that 
the proposed amendments or alterations shall have been approved 
by a majority vote of the whole Board of Directors, and shall have 
been posted on the bulletin board for at least ten days prior to the 
meeting of the Aissociation at which it is proposed to consider them 
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ARTICLE XIX. 

The former Constitution, and all rules and regulations incon- 
sistent with these By-laws, are hereby repealed. Promded^ that the 
Board of Officers and all committees and appointees, holding office BxcepUon^i 
at the time of the adoption of this article, shall continue in their 
respective #ffices and duties, during the term for which they were 
elected, and until their suceassors are duly elected and qualified. 



Repeal of fonnei 
constitQlion. 
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TREASURER, SECRETARY AND SUPERINTENDENT 



Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce 



MERCHANTS EXCHANGE. 
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Report of the Treasurer. 



Cincinnati, September 18, 1898. 
William McCallister, Esq., 

President of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce and Merchant^ Exchange: 

Dear Sir — I have the honor to submit herewith my report of the Finances 
of the Chamber of Commerce for the fiscal year ending August 31, 1898. 

Very respectfully, 

C. A. HINSCH, 

Treasurer, 



STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS. 

For the Year ending August 31, 1898. 



Balance Aiigrist 31, 1897. 



RECEIPT8. 



Membership Dues 

Clerks* Tickets 

I )esk Rent 

Transfer Fees 

Interest (Bank Account) 

Other Sources (Sale of Paper, etc.) 

Rent Account (Rentals from Building). 



DISBURSEMENTS. 



Salaries 

Telegraph Reports 

Janitor Service 

Annual Report 

Telephone Service 

• Expense 

Staticmery and Printing 

National Board of Trade 

Ohio State Board of Commerce 

Ohio Valley Improvement Association. 

Postage 

Legal Expenses 



Amounts forward. 



$12,455 00 

8,109 28 

2,468 50 

1,196 17 

1,100 00 

1.365 90 

420 36 

442 40 

307 80 

300 00 

234 14 

414 00 



$31,860 00 
300 00 
307 60 
206 00 
686 79 
23 41 
27,873 33 



$28,811 64 



$28,811 64 



$14,684 07 



$60,646 03 



$75,330 10 



$76,330 10 
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STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS.— Continued. 



Amounts brtmght forward. 



Death Benefits (Sandry Claims Paid) 

Interest on Bonds ($150,000—4 per cent.).. 



CuBRENT Expenses of Building, viz.: 



Fuel 

Gas 

Water 

Building Supplies 

Building Repairs : 

Building Expense 

Building Improvements (including Painting Interior of 
Building, Steam Heating Improvements and Renovation 
of Exchange Hall 

Insurance 



Taxes (Real Estate and Personalty). 



Balance Atigiut 31, 1898 . 



$4,873 09 

1.714 70 

517 40 

402 60 

526 39 

730 67 

103 69 



2,642 90 
165 00 



$28,811 54 

5,000 00 
6,000 00 



$11,676 44 
9,685 80 



$75,330 10 



$61,173 28 



$14,156 82 



Examined and approved: 



Respectfully submitted. 



EDWIN C. GIBBS, ) 

W. A. GOODMAN, Jr., V Finance CommUtee. 

W. B. MELISH, j 



C. A. HINSCH, Treamrer, 



Chamber of Commerce Building: 

Total Cost to Completion (Lot, Building and Equipment) 

LiahUities, August 31, 1898: 

Chamber of Commerce Bonds, 4 per cent., 10-20s, dated Jan. 1, 1888, total issue. 



$772,674 06 
$150,000 00 
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Report of the Secretary. 



Cincinnati, September 19, 1898. 
William McCallister, Esq., 

President of the Cincinnati Chan^ber of Commerce and Merchants' Exchange: 

Dear Sir — I have the honor to submit herewith my report as Secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce for the oflScial term ending with this date. As customary, 
the report shall be in the nature of a review of the important or interesting mat- 
ters which received the attention of the Board of Directors, or such of these as 
may properly be incorporated in a report of this character. 

The Board of Directors was publicly installed into the service of the Chamber 
September 20, 1897, and, in this connection, it is but just and pardonable to bear 
public testimony to the intelligent, business-like administration which this Board 
has given to the affairs of the Chamber. The duties, which are many and consid- 
erable, have been performed in a manner which betokens fidelity to the trust and 
interest in the work which devolved upon them. 

The membership of the Chamber has continued to show a reduction from year 
to year, although the falling off this year has not been so noticeable as previously. 
The total enrollment September 1, 1898, was 1,269, compared with 1,350 Septem- 
ber 1, 1897, a falling off of 81 ; of this number 76 were certificate memberships 
forfeited for non-payment of annual dues. It must be understood that this con- 
tinued decline in members is not necessarily an evidence of waning popularity of 
the Chamber so much as a righting of the' unusual conditions which have previ- 
ously existed, the opinion being general that the membership of the Chamber for 
years past has been too large, or, in other words, inflated beyond the business 
necessities. In a direct way the decline in membership has affected the revenues 
of the Chamber from that source, which is reflected in the Treasurer's annual 
report. 

As customary for years past, the Chamber has continued its membership in 
the National Board of Trade. The Chamber was one of the organizers and char- 
ter members of the National Board, and has always been recognized as one of the 
most influential constituent members of that body. The delegates appointed to 
attend the annual meeting in Washington, December, 1897, contributed many 
important questions to the programme of topics for consideration by that body, 
and the result of its deliberations has been generally gratifying. 

The Chamber has also continued membership in the Ohio State Board ot 
Commerce, and sent delegates to the annual meeting at Columbus, January 19, 
1898. A representation was also had at the meeting of the Ohio Valley Improve- 
ment Association at Evansville, October 12, 1897 ; Western Water Ways Conven- 
tion, Davenport, Iowa, October 5, 1897; Indianapolis Monetary Convention, Jan- 
uary 25, 1898; Conference at Washington on Improvement of the Channel of the 
Mississippi ; National Hay Association at Buffalo, August 9, 1898. 
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It is with much regret that we have to record the death, on October 24, 1897, 
of William L. Hunt, First Vice-President of the Chamber, and member of this 
Board. At the time of his death, Mr. Hunt was serving his second year as Vice- 
President, having formerly, in 1886-87 and 1887-88, served as Director, and as 
Treasurer in 1888-89. Mr. Hunt was an affable gentleman, a conscientious, cap- 
able oflBcial, and beloved and respected by all who knew him. Appropriate 
action was taken by the Board. 

The vacancy in the Board of Directors thus occasioned by the death of Mr. 
Hunt, was filled by Mr. 0. L. Pebin, whose election as First Vice-President was 
without opposition, November 9, 1897. 

One of the questions which the Board was early called upon to consider was 
that of an amendment to Article XX (Death Benefit clause of the By-Laws), 
brought up by petition of members. The amendment, as at first proposed, was 
not wholly approved by the Board, but, with certain modifications, it passed the 
Board and was submitted to the Association for a special election, which was held 
February 24, 1898. The total vote cast was 546— yes, 305 ; no, 241. This amend- 
ment differed from previous efforts to amend Article XX, in that, instead of pro- 
viding for the total repeal of the clause, it was designed to limit the payment of 
Death Benefits to SIOO.OO, and confine its payment to the widow, or children, or 
parents of the deceased. It was believed that such a modification would be less 
cumbersome and less of a tax upon the Chamber than the existing requirement, 
and would meet all objections and pass the Association, but the amendment was 
defeated, and Article XX remains intact; The report of the Law Committee, 
which is the standing committee of the Board to scrutinize and pass upon Death 
Claims, shows that for the year ending August 31, 1898, 20 claims were paid, 
aggregating $5,000, with a number of claims pending and unfiled. 

A Transportation Committee was appointed by the Board of Directors Novem- 
ber 2, 1897, the creation of which committee was deemed desirable for the pur- 
pose of passing upon such transportation questions as might be referred to it. 
This was the first standing committee of this character appointed in several years, 
the former Freight Bureau, with which the Chamber had been identified, was the 
natural channel for the reference of transportation and rate questions. 

By the death of Mr. Charles Fleis chmann, a vacancy was created in the Board 
of Trustees of the Schmidlapp Fund for music in Eden Park, to which Trustee- 
ship Mr. Julius Fleischmann was appointed by the Board of Directors, January 
4, 1898, to succeed his father. By this appointment the Chamber is thus repre- 
sented in the Board of Trustees in accordance with certain provisions of the 
Schmidlapp bequest. 

Sundry new rules to meet requirements from time to time were adopted by 
the Board as follows: 

The Grain Inspector's fees allowed under the rules, for the inspection of grain, 
were increased from 30 cents to a uniform rate of 40 cents p£r car, irrespective of 
the capacity of the car; effective January 15, 1898. 

Rule 3, of the Rules for the Government of the Exchange, was modified Feb- 
ruary 1, 1898, so that persons having unsettled controversies with members 
should not be entitled to admission to the floor as visitors. To the existing 
Rule 3 the following words were added: 
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" No person shall be introduced as a visitor who, being in arrears to a member upon any 
business transaction, refuses to arbitrate or adjust same before the proper committees of the 
Chamber of Commerce." 

The question of the inspection of grain at the C. & O. yards in Covington was 
brought to the Board's attention and committee appointed to repprt. The report 
was favorable and a regulation was adopted by the Board, August 2, 1898, recog- 
nizing the C. & O. yards in Covington as regular for the inspection of grain, on 
condition that the grain is to be placed on special track, and the Inspector to be 
notified on 'Change of arrival and location, and that the Car Service rules should 
be applicable to auch consignments for Cincinnati inspected at Covington, similar 
to rules applying to arrivals of grain inspected at other outlying points, such as 
Ivorydale, Pendleton, etc. 

The Board also adopted, on the recommendation of the Grain Committee, a 
requirement prohibiting members from entering the Inspector's office, and that 
business with that official should be done from the outside through the window 
openings intended for that purpose. 

Weighing Rule No. IX, Section 6, was amended by the addition of these 
words : 

" Original and duplicate certificates shall be furnished to the party ordering the weighing, 
and copy shall be given to any member representing to the Weigher that he is the seller of 
the property weighed." 

A general revision of the rules for the various departments of trade — grain, 
hay, flour, weighing, provisions, etc. — was considered by the Board and commit- 
tees appointed for this purpose. A revision of the rules has seemed to be a neces- 
sity for some time past, under a changed condition in business practice and cus- 
toms, which have, to some extent, outgrown the present rules, particularly those 
of the grain trade. These committees on revision were appointed late in the 
fiscal year, and so far no reports have been made. 

From time to time the Board has been called upon to give expression to vari- 
ous questions and measures which have invited the public attention and com- 
ment. Among the questions so considered by the Board were the following: 
Resolutions were adopted April 5, 1898, recognising the importance to our com- 
mercial interests of a revival of reciprocal trade relations with Canada ; resolutions 
commending the proposed National Exposition of American Manufacturers, to 
be held in Philadelphia, in 1899; resolutions approving of the establishment of 
an International American Bank, but disapproving of the Senate bill, which pro- 
vided for the granting of such a charter to a special corporation for that purpose ; 
resolutions relating to the Philippine Islands and the questions involved in their 
acquirement by the United States. 

Necessary improvements in the interior of the Chamber of Commerce Building 
have been made during this year. The heating arrangements of the Exchange 
Hall have been changed, and additional steam radiators put in, which have ma- 
terially and satisfactorily improved the heating of this room. The cost was ap- 
proximately $600. The halls, corridors, stairways, etc., in the building have been 
painted and the walls and ceiling of the Exchange Hall have been renovated and 
painted, the first time since it was decorated in 1889. These painting improve- 
ments cost about $1,200. 
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The weighing problem was again brought to the attention of the Board. With 
a view of improving the weighing service and methods, the Committee on Weigh- 
ing recommended that the system should be partially changed by the creation of 
the office of Chief Weigher, with duties of a supervisory character over the other 
appointees of the Chamber in the weighing service. This proposition was fully 
considered, but it was not a popular one, and its advantages were not apparent 
to the Board. 

It may be of interest to note in this review that the Chamber was instrumental, 
in co-operation with other Exchanges in the State, in securing the defeat of legis- 
lation which threatened the establishment of a State Department of Inspection 
and Weighing of grain, a measure which was wholly without justification, as well 
as impracticable, and which was bitterly opposed and finally defeated. 

The establishment of a United States Commissary Post in Cincinnati, which 
was suggested by our proximity to the southern camps, and nearness to the base 
of operations of the Government in the Cuban campaign, was a matter which was 
vigorously prosecuted by the Chamber. The question was opened up by corre- 
spondence, and by the persistent work of a special committee, which went to 
Washington in this interest, the War Department was induced to establish a 
Commissary Post in this city. This movement was followed by a similar effort 
to secure a Quartermaster's Depot at this point. The advantages of location, our 
nearness to the South, and other reasons appealed strongly to the War Depart- 
ment, and a Quartermaster's Depot was also established here. The acquisition of 
these departments to Cincinnati was hoped to be commercially beneficial to our 
city, and the success achieved in securing them reflects credit upon the Chamber 
and upon all who were concerned in it. 

The legal proceedings instituted last year by a member of the Chamber, who 
had been suspended from the privileges, wherein he sought to be restored to good 
standing, and which was decided in favor of the Chamber, were carried by the 
complainant member to the Circuit Court, where the Chamber was again success- 
ful. In its defense the Chamber of Commerce was represented by Drausin Wulsin, 
Attorney, who has had charge of the case from the beginning. 

Mr. Paris C. Brown, for many years an active member of this Association, a 
conspicuous figure in the affairs of the Chamber, and former member of four pre- 
vious Boards of Directors, was unanimously elected an honorary life member 
September 12, 1898. 

The Association records reveal the following factti which have been arranged 
in chronological order as far as possible. Necessarily, much of the records of the 
doings of the Chamber are omitted, but the actions here recorded reflect to con- 
siderable extent what took place during the year. 

October 1, 1897: The Committee on Relief of Ohio Miners makes report, 
showing total collections of money and supplies to have been $2,044.30. 

October 18, 1897 : The Western Foundrymen's Association, holding conven- 
tion in this city, were visitors on ^Change this day. 

October 20, 1897 : Resolutions adopted protesting against the threatened re- 
moval of the 6th Regiment, U. S. Infantry, from Port Thomas to a distant post. 

October 28, 1897 : Senator Hanna was a visitor to the session of the Chamber 
of Commerce to-day. 
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October 30, 1897 : A reception was tendered President McKinlby by the 
Chamber of Commerce to-day. The President was escorted on 'Change by a Re- 
ception Committee, where brief formal ceremonies took place; the occasion natur- 
ally assumed the proportions of a public demonstration, and was of a most im- 
pressive and interesting character. 

November 16, 1897 : Resolutions were adopted reaflBrming the previous action 
of the Chamber on the question of National Bankruptcy Legislation, and.endors- 
ing bill known as the Torrey Bankrupt Bill. 

November 24, 1897 : Judge Torrey, author of the Torrey Bankrupt Bill, was 
invited to make address on Bankruptcy Legislation. Unfortunately, the Judge 
could not respond. 

December 16, 1897 : General John P. S. Gobin, Commander-in-Chief G. A. R., 
and his party, were the guests of the Chamber at its session to-day. 

December 21, 1897 : Resolutions were adopted appealing to the General As- 
sembly of Ohio to so modify the act of April 14, 1893, so that the time for the 
equipment of freight cars in this State with automatic couplers, as required by 
that act, should be extended from January 1, 1898, to January 1, 1900, a real 
necessity in view of the practical impossibility of complying with the require- 
ments. 

December 29, 1897 : Resolutions were adopted towards securing a Congres- 
sional appropriation for the improvement of the Big Sandy River. 

January 15, 1898: John A. Gano, honorary life member of the Chamber of 
Commerce died this day. His death was announced on 'Change and a special 
committee appointed to prepare memorial resolutions. Funeral services were 
held in the Chapel at Spring Grove Cemetery, January 19, a large number of 
members being present. Memorial exercises were held by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, January 27, in the Exchange Hall. On this impressive occasion the com- 
mitte's memorial report was read, and a eulogy of the deceased delivered by Mr. 
Michael Ryan, and other tributes offered. Ceremonies of this nature are un- 
usual in the affairs of the Chamber, but the prominence of John A. Gano, his 
high personal character and ability, his long identity with the Chamber of Com- 
merce as an official and member, his distinguished services to the institution in 
its early history and its later years, fully justified the occasion which gave oppor- 
tunity for a public expression of the admiration, esteem, and respect in which 
Mr. Gano was held by his fellow members. 

February 14, 1898 : Resolutions were adopted protesting against the passage 
of a bill pending in the General Assembly (H. B. 26) designed to regulate the 
operations of steam engines and boilers, and providing for a system of classifica- 
tion of steam plants and the grading and licensing of engineers. The whole plan 
was hedged around with impracticable visionary requirements, so as to seriously 
impair and embarrass manufacturing and industrial interests. 

February 16, 1898 : A delegation of gentlemen from Omaha were the guests 
of the Chamber to-day. Their mission in the city was in behalf of the Trans- 
Mississippi International Exposition, to be held in Omaha this year, and to arouse 
interest in that Exposition. The delegation was appropriately entertained by a 
reception committee and escorted on 'Change where greetings were exchanged. 
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February 18, 1898: Resolutions were offered deprecating the insurrection 
which had been going on in Cuba for a year or more past, which had been the 
cause of serious disturbance to the commercial interests of the United States ; 
asserting the necessity for a cessation of hostilities on these as well as on humani- 
tarian grounds, and calling upon the President and Congress to take immediate 
steps to interfere and bring the struggle to a close. These resolutions did not 
meet with favor, and on February 23 they were voted down by the Chamber. 

March 4, 1898 : Resolutions were adopted endorsing an Ohio exhibit at the 
Trans-Mississippi Exposition at Omaha, and requesting an appropriation by the 
General Assembly for that purpose. 

March 11, 1898 : Resolutions were this day adopted approving of bill pending 
in Congress, providing for an appropriation for the maintenance and protection 
of the levee sj^stem of the Mississippi River. 

Resolutions were offered at this meeting endorsing the attitude of the Admin- 
istration in its controversy with Spain, growing out of hostilities in Cuba and 
other complications. Laid over to the 29th instant. 

March 29, 1898: The following Cuban resolutions were offered as a substitute 
for those of March 28, and were adopted by the Chamber amidst much en- 
thusiasm : 

Whereas, The policy of the United States has, for years, been one of universal peace, and 
the amicable adjustment of international controversies through diplomatic negotiations, hav- 
ing for their object the maintenance of friendly relations with all nations, and the incidental 
avoidance of the sufferings, loss of life, and wastages of sanguinary conflicts ; and, 

Whereas, The present Administration has strictly adhered to this policy, and wisely em- 
ployed every means of diplomacy for the proper and peaceful redress of well-founded griev- 
ances; and. 

Whereas, In view of the heroic and unparalleled self sacrifices and struggles of the Cubans 
for freedom ; the sorrows, sufferings, cruelties, and starvation imposed by the policy of the 
Spanish Government upon defenseless women and children; and the treacherous destruction 
of the " Maine," with its attendant loss- of life, that Government is no longer entitled to the 
confidence and respect of civilized nations ; now, therefore, be it 

Remlved, That from this time forth, we insist that the honor and dignity of this Nation de- 
mand the enforcement of a firm and vigorous policy which will have for its purpose — peace- 
fully if we can, but with force if we must— the redress of past wrongs, and the complete and 
unqutilified independence of Cuba. 

On this date was also approved a report of a special committee, disapproving 
of Senate Bill 158, imposing conditions upon the Live Stock Trade doing business 
in this State, which were considered both unnecessary and unwise, and which 
would seriously hamper that industry. The bill provided for certain sanitary 
regulations. 

April 4, 1898: A committee was appointed on relief of Shawneetown, 111., 
flood suflferers. 

April 12, 1898 : A mass meeting was held on 'Change to-day, presided over 
by Mayor Tafel, for the consideration of questions concerning the Cincinnati 
Southern Railway. The Chamber, as an Association, was represented in this 
meeting, and the action taken reflects the sentiment of the Chamber. Following 
is the resolution adopted : 
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Whsbeas, a bill for the extension or modification of the lease of the Cincinnati Southern 
Eailway has, after long and careful consideration by the commercial organizations of the City 
of Cincinnati, received their unanimous endorsement, and been proposed to the General As- 
sembly of the State of Ohio, and has been introduced into the Senate by the Hon. Lbwis 
YoiGHT, and its passage is a special order for Wednesday, the 13th instant. 

Whereas, The provisions of said bill will simply enable the taxpayers of Cincinnati, 
through their legally constituted agents, the Boards of Railroad and Sinking Fund Trustees, 
to negotiate, subject to approval by the people, in a matter in which the taxpayers of Cincin- 
nati alone are financially interested. 

Whereas, Said bill is mandatory only in the provisions which require approval by a ma- 
jority of each Board, and the submission of every detail to final action by the people. 

Whereas, Said bill does not undertake by imposing limitations upon the Boards, or upon 
the will of the people to forestall the settlement of details, but leaves terms and conditions 
open to intelligent negotiation and the widest competition, subject to final approval at the 
polls. 

Whereas, Grave embarrassment and wide difierences of opinion necessarily attend any 
efibrt by legislative action to fix limitations upon the term of lease or amount of rental, and it 
is essential that in future negotiations, the owners of the road be free to act in the disposition 
of their property as circumstances may direct. 

Whereas, The passage of this bill, which is of general application in its terms, can not 
afi'ect any existing corporate or municipal right outside of the City of Cincinnati. 

Whereas, Under existing conditions, it is of the highest importance to the best interest of 
the City of Cincinnati, that said bill be passed at the present session of the General Assembly; 
therefore, be it 

Bewlved, That the citizens of Cincinnati, assembled in mass meeting at the Chamber of 
Commerce in said city, do most respectfully, but firmly, request of the Hamilton County dele- 
gation, and of all members of the General Assembly, the early passage of this bill, without 
change of form or principle. 

Resolved y That taxpayers of every class be requested to earnestly urge upon their represen- 
tatives in the General Assembly the immediate passage of the bill, as being preeminently a 
bill for the protection and relief of the taxpayers of Cincinnati, in handling their own 
property. 

April 18, 1898: Resolutions were adopted approving of an election upon 
amendment of Article XII of the Constitution of the State of Ohio, to provide for 
the levying of taxes. 

April 19, 1898 : The Sixth Regiment, U. S. I., stationed at Fort Thomas, de- 
parted for the South to-day, en route to the seat of war in Cuba. A Chamber ot 
Commerce delegation acted as escort, and other organizations participated. 

April 22, 1898 : Richard Smith, an honorary life member of the Chamber of 
Commerce, died this day. Mr. Smith was one of Cincinnati's foremost citizens, 
conspicuously identified with the early history of the affairs of the Chamber, 
which he served for many years as Superintendent and Secretary. A committee 
was appointed to prepare memorial report. 

April 28, 1898: The First Regiment, O. N. G., departed this day for Colum-. 
bus, to be mustered in as volunteers in the Cuban war. A delegation of Chamber 
of Commerce officials and other civic and semi-military organizations made up 
the escort. 

May 18, 1898 : The Chamber had as its guests to-day a delegation of gentle- 
men from Jackson, Mich., representing the Welfare Association of that city. 
Their presence here to-day was by invitation, and in the nature of a reciprocation 
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of the courtesies extended by that Association to a delegation of our members 
upon the occasion of their visit to Jackson in February, 1897, in celebration of 
the opening of the C, J. & M. Railroad. The visitors were nicely entertained, 
and were brought on 'Change where exchange of friendly greetings took place. 

May 21, 1898: This day was fixed on our local calendar as " Dewey Day," in 
celebration of the great naval victory achieved by Admiral Dewey. There was a 
street parade, in which members of the Chamber took part. 

May 31, 1898 : Resolutions were adopted requesting of the War Department 
that in the assignment of volunteers enlisting in the regular army, that company 
and regimental formations should remain intact. 

June 14, 1898 : The National Association of Local Freight Agents, holding 
convention in this city, were visitors on 'Change to-day, where an appropriate 
reception and speech-making took place. 

July 20, 1898 : Resolutions were adopted this day providing for the appoint- 
ment of a committee of members to act in carrying out a plan for the erection of 
a Memorial Tablet at Fort Thomas, dedicated to the memory of the officers and 
soldiers of the Sixth Regiment, U. S. I., whose lives were lost in the Cuban en- 
gagements. 

August 31, 1898 : The Association took action this day, appropriating the sum 
of $600, to be expended in rendering medical aid and other necessary relief to the 
sick Ohio soldiers in southern camps. A committee was appointed to take this 
matter in charge and co-operate with other similar organized movements. 

September 15, 1898 : The First Regiment, formerly 0. N. G., who enlisted as 
volunteers in the Cuban campaign, which left Cincinnati April 28, last, arrived 
home to-day. A delegation of members of the Chamber marched to the depot to 
welcome the regiment home. 

September 16, 1898 : In view of the expected return to Fort Thomas, in a few 
days, of the gallant Sixth Regiment, U. S. I., a committee was appointed to ar- 
range for an appropriate public reception by our Chamber and citizens. 

The following members of the Chamber died during the fiscal year ending 
August 31, 1898 : 



Thomas H. Morrison, 
William P. Anderson, 
Charles Fleischmann, 
George W. Clerihew, 
Bennbville Kline, 
Christian Klein, 
A. R. Lapferty, 
Frederick Schmidt, 
W. P. Walker, Jr., 
Peter W. Schneider, 
George E. Currie, 



William L. Hunt, 
James McKeehan, 
J. B. Hammer, 
Joseph Von Holle, 
Julius J. Bantlin, 
William S. Mellen, 
Bernhard Heuckmann, 
Charles L. Colburn, 
May Fbchheimer, 
Warren Rawson, 
Lewis Mayer, 

Respectfully submitted, 



George Hubbell, 
Thomas D. Lovett, 
j. b. lovell, 
John Barrett, 
John A. Gano, 
Albert M. Stimson, 
Richard Smith, 
Charles F. Muth, 
John A. Williamson, 
Frederick H. Alms. 



CHARLES L. GARNER, 

Secretary, 
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Report of the Superintendent. 



Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce,) 

June, 1899. J 
The President and Board of Directors: 

Gentlemen — In presenting herewith the Fiftieth Annual Report of the Cin- 
cinnati Chamber' of Commerce, it is believed that the volume will be found to be 
as meritorious as those which have preceded, in records and history of such in- 
terests as have concerned the membership of our organization. The general ex- 
hibits are for the calendar year 1898, with comparisons for previous calendar 
years back to 1892, when the change was made from statements for commercial 
years ending August 31. For years prior to 1892 the exhibits and comparisons 
are for such commercial year periods. 

These reports in late years have included much of data and information 
other than local in nature, which features have increased their value as works of 
reference. They are recognized very widely in this country and extensively- 
abroad for the scope and extent of commercial information which they embrace. 

The effort to give fuller recognition to the manufacturing activities of our city 
has been continued, and although the inquiries have not been as uniformly re- 
sponded to as could be wished, still the returns from the large number of 
houses which have given recognition to this effort have served an important pur- 
pose in reaching general conclusions. They have enabled the Chamber of Com- 
merce, through these reports, not only to offer statements indicating the relative 
volume of such industrial operations, from year to year, but likewise to promul- 
gate lists of manufactures which are being and can be supplied for exportation 
to foreign markets, by our local factories. 

Copies of this Report are available to all members of the Association, and will 
be furnished to others desirous of being possessed of the information which it 
presents. Respectfully, 

CHARLES B. MURRAY, 
Superintendent and ExeciUive Secretary. 
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THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 



The Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce began existence as an organization in 
the latter part of the year 1839. It occupied quarters in the College Building for 
many years; subsequently was located twelve years in Smith & Nixon Hall, 
going to Pike Opera House in 1881, and removing to its own building in January, 
1889. Its present membership is 1,269 ; annual dues $26. It is not only a trading 
exchange, but gives much of deliberative attention to public measures, of a 
local and general nature. Its conservative treatment of such questions has 
secured for it marked recognition and influential consideration. The Exchange 
provides its membership very fully with daily telegraphic market information, 
covering prominent domestic and foreign markets. Also, weather reports, river 
stages, etc. The cost of the Chamber of Commerce Building was $675,000, 
including general equipment, which, with the value of the ground upon which 
the building stands, represents a total of approximately $1,000,000. The Asso- 
ciation's indebtedness is $150,000, bonded, payable in 1908, bearing 4 per cent 
interest. 

THE CITY OF CINCINNATI, 



The City of Cincinnati, bordering on the Ohio River, which represents a line 
between States, is deprived of the significance which it really has in comparisons 
of population, for the reason that a large portion of this centralization is 
separated from the records of the city corporation. The city proper now has a 
population of approximately 380,000; the adjacent belongings, about 150,000 — 
making in all 530,000, as fairly representing our population. The growth is not 
rapid. The locality is one of steady and substantial progress in development. 
The climate is healthful and agreeable. The surroundings are interesting to the 
observer for the variety and picturesqueness of scenery and conditions. The 
facilities for rapid transit in and about the city are unexcelled. 

The industrial activities of this locality largely represent manufacturing 
operations, covering a wide range of lines and interests. The number of estab- 
lishments, large and small, reaches about 9,000. The capital employed is about 
$125,000,000. The value of real estate occupied is about $75,000,000. Number of 
hands employed, about 125,000. Value of product in 1898, about $270,000,000. 
In various lines our city leads, and in many others is notably prominent, in 
comparison with other manufacturing centers. 

Much has been done in the past by manufacturing establishments at Cincin- 
nati in furnishing products for exportation to foreign markets, and in this there 
is an increasing volume of operations, and enlargement of lines of articles for 
such distribution. The high reputation acquired for our products, with the 
favorableness of cost, are elements calculated to secure a further expansion in 
in this direction. 
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THE COMMERCE OF CINCINNATI. 



The expectations of continued advancement in revival of industrial activities 
in this country which prevailed at the close of the preceding year were, in a gen- 
eral way, realized for the year 1898. The progress was more or less irregular, 
under influence of uncertainties existing early in the year in respect to the out- 
come and the influence on our commerce of international controversies, which 
culminated in a declaration of war with Spain, in April, resulting from questions 
incident to the prolongation of the Cuban insurrection. And later in the year 
there was some apprehension as to the result of the elections as reflecting the 
condition of public sentiment upon monetary questions. In the conflict with 
Spain this country so quickly and so decidedly displayed mastery of the situa- 
tion that any lacking of confidence was removed. The result of the elections was 
to emphasize the certainty and stability of the sound-money sentiment. 

The evidences of resource and power of this country were never so forcefully 
displayed and brought to the world's recognition as in the past year. The ex- 
traordinary requirements of the Government in matters of money and of men 
for army and navy service were promptly met, and without disturbance to finan- 
cial or industrial aflairs. The introduction of special revenue taxes had no visi- 
ble ill-effect upon business concerns. 

The year was one of good crops and fair prices, of increase in manufacturing 
operations, of expansion in exportation of domestic products, of increase in 
speculative dealings and in bank clearings, of decrease in business failures, of 
enlarged railway earnings and revival in track construction, and in various other 
ways reflecting conditions favorable to prosperity. Little is to be recorded of an 
adverse nature, beyond the burdens of debt assumed by the Government and in- 
creased taxation imposed upon the people, incident to prosecution of the war. 

The cereal crops of the country as officially estimated for the harvests of 1898 
reached an aggregate of 3,423,000,000 bushels, compared with 3,240,000,000 in 
1897, and an annual average of 3,108,000,000 bushels for five yfears prior to 1898. 
The marketing of live stock largely exceeded any previous year, indicated by a 
total of 35,400,000 shown for the number killed at markets for which there are 
records, compared with 31,500,000 for the preceding year, and an annual average 
of 29,500,000 for five years prior to 1898. The bank clearings of the country, so 
far as recorded, were $68,884,000,000, compared with $57,322,000,000 for 1897, an 
increase exceediug 20 per cent, and compared with $52,340,000,000 as the average 
annual clearings for five years prior to 1898. The number of business failures 
was 12,186, compared with 13,351 for the preceding year, and an annual average 
of 14,152 for five years prior to 1898. The amount of liabilities involved in the 
year's failures was $130,663,000, compared with $154,332,000 for 1898, and an an- 
nual average of $214,680,000 for five years prior to 1898. Railroad gross earn- 
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ings increased to a degree without precedent, amounting in the aggregate to ap- 
proximately $1,120,000,000 for lines which represented »l,040,000,000 for the 
preceding year, indicating a gain of about 8 per cent. The value of products ex- 
ported from the United States in 1898 far exceeded any previous record, showing 
a total of $1,231,000,000, compared with $1,061,000,000 for the preceding year, and 
an annual average of $896,000,000 for five years prior to 1898, and $842,000,000 
for the preceding period of five years. The excess of exports over imports was 
$616,000,000, compared with $286,000,000 for the preceding year, and an annual 
average of $136,000,000 for five years prior to 1898. 

The foregoing general statements indicate the more important changes the 
past year which have counted favorably for this country. Cincinnati shared in 
the features of improvement. Merchandising operations were increasingly ac- 
tive, and manufacturing industries made a decided advance. This city is 
especially conspicuous in production of manufactures, and the returns for the 
past year show a gain of 8 per cent over the improved position of the preceding 
year, carrying the record above anything previously reached. Estimates based 
on a large amount of information obtained by the Chamber of Commerce sug- 
gest about $270,000,000 as the value of manufactures of this city and immediate 
vicinity for 1898. This compares with $250,000,000 for the preceding year, and 
an annual average of $235,000,000 for five years prior to 1898. Many classes of 
products of local manufacture find distribution through exportation to foreign 
markets, which feature of trade is expanding. 

The increase in bank exchanges at Cincinnati was about 3J- per cent com- 
pared with 1897, and lOJ per cent compared with 1896, the aggregate showing 
$646,000,000, against $626,000,000 for 1897, and an annual average of $630,000,000 
for five years prior to 1898. The fact that there was a decided increase for the 
first half of the year, and some decrease for the second half, gives color to the 
surmise that the stamp tax applicable to bank checks had some influence in cur- 
tailing the use of checks in the later months of the year, which, if correct, would 
aflfect the comparison of clearings. 

Receipts of Grain were reduced over 6^ per cent compared with the high record 
for 1897, but there was an increase of 24^ per cent in comparison with the annual 
average for five years prior to 1898. In comparison with the preceding year, the 
receipts of Flour increased 17 per cent; of Hay, 22 per cent; of Coal, 6^ per cent ; 
of Lumber, 23 percent; of Hides, 22 per cent; of Leather, 50 per cent; of Boots 
and Shoes, 12 per cent; of Grass Seed, 14 per cent; of Meats, 17 per cent; of 
Green Vegetables, 27 per cent; of General Merchandise, 14 per cent, etc. There 
were decreased receipts in some lines, including Leaf Tobacco, Wool, Lead, 
Dried Fruit, etc. The increase in shipments include Flour, Hay, Lumber, Soap, 
Starch, Hides, Leather, Oil, Furniture, Hardware, Unclassified Manufactures and 
Merchandise, etc. Shipments of Meats were increased 26 per cent. Including 
receipts and sales for direct shipment, there was an increase of 26 per cent for 
Petroleum and 47 per cent for Pig Iron. The estimated valuation of shipments 
of all products covered by records was increased nearly 15 per cent. 

The local production of Spirits was increased 6^ per cent, compared with the 
preceding year; of Malt Liquors, a small increase; of Soap, an increase of 5 per 
cent; of Boots and Shoes, 10 per cent; of Leather, 20 per cent; of Vehicles, 10 
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percent; of Furniture and Office Appliances, 7 percent; of Harness, Saddlery, 
etc., 16 per cent, etc. Sales of Dry Goods, in value, were but slightly increased; 
of Clothing, an increase of 2^ per cent; of Groceries, an increase of 6 per cent. 
River and Railroad Transportation traffic was enlarged as to tonnage, and gen- 
eral results were more favorable than the preceding year. 

The foregoing general summary of business conditions at Cincinnati will 
afford an indication of the situation in 1898, compared with the preceding year, 
and otherwise, as disclosed by the statistical exhibits in detail. In much the 
larger proportion the comparisons are favorable for 1898, and in various instances 
the records surpass any previous year in volume and value of output of local 
factories. 

The accompanying tabulation affords a comprehensive comparison of changes 
ih trade and industrial interests in this market during the past five years, the 
exhibit representing calendar years: 



Abticlks. 



Value of Commodities received... 

Value uf Manufacturea 

Clearlng-HouBe Exchanges 

Dry Ooodfl, sales 

Clothing, sales 

Grain received, bushels 

Value of same 

Flour received, barrels 

Value of same 

Live StocJc received, head 

Value of same 

Pig Iron, total sales, tons 

Value of same 

Manufactured Iron received, tons. 

Value of same 

Coal received, bushels 

Value of same, first hands 

Whisky produced and rec'd, gallons 

Value of same 

Beer and Ale made, gallons 

Value of same 

Leaf Tobacco, at warehouses, hhds. 

Leaf Tobacco, cases received 

Value of Leai Tobacco 

Petroleum, total sales, barrels 

Value of same 

Lumber received, cars 

Value of same , 

Lead received, tons 

Value of same 

Hay received, tons 

Value of same 

Wool received, bales 

Value of same 

Leather manufactured, value 

Leather received, bundles 

Value of same 

Boots and Shoes manufd, value. . . . 

Boots and Shoes received, cases 

Value of same '. . . . 

CofTee received, bags 

Value of same 

Sugar received, barrels 

Value of same 

Groceries, sales 

Starch manufactured, pounds 

Value of same 

Soap shipped, boxes 

Value of same 

Meats shipped, pounds 

Value of same 

Carriages manufactured, value 

Pumlture manufactured, value 

Machinery manufactured, value... 

Safes, etc., manufactured, value 

Harness, etc., manufactured, value. 



•313,767,000 

$270,000,000 

•646,000,000 

•34,500,000 

•21,250,000 

25,400,000 

19,703,000 

2,318,000 

•7,535,000 

1,6U3,000 

•15,770,000 

1,732,000 

•19,925,000 

176,000 

•7,050,000 

83,943,000 

•4,450,000 

21,100.000 

•26,200,000 

40,800,000 

•8,000,000 

50,200 

34,200 

•6,700,000 

1,642,000 

•5,995,000 

40,100 

•12,000,000 

13,600 

•1,025,000 

135.000 

•1,170.000 

16,900 

•840,000 

•6,000,000 

152,300 

•4,875,000 

•11.000,000 

248,200 

•7,445.000 

358,000 

•3,940,000 

267,000 

•4,940,000 

•19,600,000 

33,500,000 

•785,000 

1,573,000 

•7,865.000 

164,400,000 

•9,060,000 

•10.500,000 

•7,750,000 

•6,750,000 

•3,750,000 

•4,000,000 



1897 



•276 000,000 

•250,000,000 

•627,000.000 

•84.360,000 

•20,750,000 

27,200,000 

•8,100,000 

1,985.000 

•6,450,000 

1.677,000 

•14,660,000 

1,445,000 

•16.620,000 

177.000 

•7.090,000 

78.762,000 

•4,490.000 

19,300,000 

•24.200,OU) 

40,700,000 

•7,500,000 

80.600 

32,600 

•9,000.000 

1.116,000 

•3.908,000 

82.600 

•10,800.000 

23.000 

•1,685 000 

110.500 

•1,085,000 

45,600 

2,280.000 

•5,000 000 

101.900 

•8.260.000 

•10,000,000 

221,700 

96,650.000 

847,000 

•5.900,000 

277,000 

•4,150.000 

•18,600,000 

31,600,000 

•760,000 

1,546.000 

•7,730,000 

121,900,000 

•6,900,000 

•9,500,000 

•7,250.000 

•6.000,000 

•8.750,000 

•3 500,000 



•270,000,000 

•225,000.000 

•586,000,000 

•31,475,000 

•18,875,000 

21,300,000 

•6,800,000 

1.985,000 

•5,160.000 

1,815,000 

•15.500,000 

1,238.000 

•15,470,000 

127,000 

•5,080,000 

79,689,000 

•4,385,000 

19,600.000 

•24,600,000 

40,800,000 

•7,600,000 

68,000 

28,300 

•6,700,000 

1,150,000 

•4,450.000 

31,000 

•10,000,000 

30.600 

•1,710,000 

77,000 

»MO,000 

22,700 

•810,000 

•4,500,000 

97,200 

•3,000,000 

•7,750,000 

212,300 

•6.370,000 

279,000 

•6,135.000 

250,000 

•3,550,000 

•17,500,000 

38.000,000 

•850,000 

1,429,000 

•7,14.'>,000 

111,600,000 

•6,005,000 

•9,000.000 

•7,000,000 

•5,750,000 

•3,500,000 

•3,250,000 



1895 



•802,000.000 

•235,000,000 

•651.000,000 

•33,625,000 

•19,650,000 

17,800,000 

•7,:«)0,000 

1,890,000 

•4,730,000 

1.795,000 

•16,800,000 

1,286,000 

•17,360.000 

174,000 

•6.970,000 

70,143,000 

•4,210,000 

20,600,000 

•25.600,000 

41,500,000 

•8,000,000 

80.500 

30.200 

•10.500,000 

1,180,000 

•4,840,000 

36,500 

•11,000,000 

20,800 

•1,300,000 

99,000 

•1,260,000 

26,300 

•975.000 

•5,000,000 

86,300 

•2,900,000 

•8,500,000 

210,600 

•6. .130, 000 

243,000 

•6,070,000 

287,000 

•4,38r>,0U0 

•19,250,000 

28,600,000 

•820,000 

1,287,000 

•6,400,000 

107,300,000 

•6,840,000 

•9.500,000 

•7,500,000 

•6,000,000 

•3,750,000 

•3,500,000 



1894 



•295,000.000 

•225,000,000 

•613,000,000 

•32,685,000 

•18,700,000 

19,300,000 

•8,700,000 

1,475,000 

•3,025,000 

1.800,000 

•17,400,000 

985,000 

•13.845,000 

121,000 

•4.365,000 

76,500,000 

$4,970,000 

27,800,000 

•34,300,000 

39,100,000 

•7,500,000 

76,600 

35,600 

•10,750,000 

1,754,000 

•6,140,000 

■29,900 

•9.000,000 

20,500 

•1,260.000 

98.000 

•1,075.000 

52,300 

•2,(MO,000 

•4,500,000 

74,400 

•2,800,000 

•7,500,000 

•229,400 

•5,735,000 

216,000 

•5.460,000 

•284,000 

•4,320,000 

•18,900,000 

28.400,000 

•805,000 

I, '266, 000 

•6.380,000 

80.500.000 

•6,500,000 

$9,000,000 

•7,000,000 

•,1,500,000 

•3,500,000 

•3,000,000 
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A detailed exhibit is herewith presented in comprehensive form, representing 
annual average prices of standard grades of the products mentioned, in this 
market, according to records of the Chamber of Commerce, for the past six calen- 
dar years, and previously for commercial years ending August 31 : 



ABTICLE8. 



1897 



1896 



1895 



1894 



1898 



1892 



1891 



1890 



1889. 



1888 



Flour, spring familv. . . 
Flour, winter family.. 

Wheat 

Corn 

Oata 

Mess Pork 

Hams, sugar-cured.... 
D. S. Short Rib Sides... 

Lard 

Butter, creamery 

Butter, dalr>' 

Cheese, factory 

Eggs 

Sugar, hards 

Molasses, New Orleans, 

Rice, Louisiana 

Coflfee. Rio 

Dried Peaches 

Dried Apples » 

Green Apples 

Potatoes 

Beans 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Hogs 

Leather 

Hides 

Wool 

Cotton 

Leaf Tobacco 

Pig Iron 

Coal, delivered 

LeAd 

Nails 

Illuminating Oil 

Lard Oil 

Linseed Oil 

Candles 

Turpentine 

Hay 



3.72 

3.55 

89 

26 

21 

8.34 

9.91 

4.76 

4.02 

15.45 
9.65 
9.05 

10.79 
5.29 

26.18 
5.24 

15.02 
7.13 
2.64 
1.97 
1.54 
93 
3.54 
3.78 
8.32 

25.92 
7.73 

24.46 
6.96 
8.05 

11.50 
8.10 
3.55 
1.69 
6.75 
88 
32 
6.57 

29.3'2 
9.80 



289 

2 90 

72 

27 

20 

8 04 

10.29 
4.19 
4 29 

14.50 
8.60 
8.85 

10.75 
4.r3 

31.86 
4.12 

18.59 
6.25 
2.25 
1 80 
90 
1.10 
3.40 
3.15 
3.50 

23.96 
5.52 

17.81 
7.57 
6.95 

12.50 
8.21 
2.81 
2.38 
7.80 
46 
35 
7.44 

29.35 

12.20 



2.79 

2.72 

66 

41 

27 

10.65 
9.96 
5.62 
6 24 

17.13 

10.54 
9 00 

13.79 
5 03 

28.97 
4.31 

20.52 
7.40 
4.52 
2.02 
1.56 
1.85 
8.&5 
3.30 

4.a^ 

26.60 
6.02 

18.53 
7.04 
9.40 

12.85 
9.00 
3.12 
1 63 
7.87 
55 
51 
8.04 

32.30 

12.70 



2.47 

2.10 

54 

45 

&5 

12.98 

10.60 

6.79 

7.25 

18 92 

12.88 

9 75 

12.41 

5.06 

32.11 

4 93 
20.76 

5 65 
5.55 
3 30 
2.08 
1.79 
3.35 
3.10 
5.10 

22.44 

3.66 

19.60 

6.93 

10.05 

11.60 

. 9.11 

3.07 

1.20 

6.26 

64 

50 

8.31 

33.21 

10.95 



2.96 

2.30 

64 

44 

32 

18.46 

13.22 

9.36 

9.91 

25.00 

19.00 

10.18 

16.30- 

5.64 

33.27 

4.31 

20.52 

4.88 

5.04 

2.90 

2.30 

1.99 

3.61 

4.20 

6.90 

23.84 

4.00 

25.70 

8.38 

11.85 

14.00 

11.04 

3.60 

1.3«i 

6 25 

86 

45 

8.97 

34 35 

12.55 



4.20 

3.&5 

90 

48 

33 

11.68 

11.04 

6.92 

7.21 

23.92 

16.33 

10.17 

15.77 

4.89 

34.81 

5.01 

18.55 

2.74 

3.40 

2.14 

1.45 

1.98 

8.17 

4.79 

3.90 

26.87 

4.66 

25.87 

7.60 

9.75 

15.62 

10.88 

4.14 

1.66 

6.32 

54 

37 

9.06 

35.74 

11.25 



4.60 
4.04 



48 
10.72 
10.18 
5.?2 
6.11 
22.89 
14.98 
9 60 
16.30 
6.12 
34.60 
5.38 
20.87 
8.16 
9.07 
3 49 
2.99 
2.23 
3.28 
4.83 
3.64 
27.70 
5.75 
29.67 
9.25 
9.00 
16.35 
10.24 
4.44 
1.84 
7.82 
52 
53 
8.46 
41.06 
10.58 



8.84 

3.29 

83 

36 

27 

11.29 

10.81 
5.19 
5 94 

20.81 

18.50 
9.00 

18.54 
7.39 

40.89 
5.11 

20.81 
3.11 
3.72 
2.82 
1.67 
1.93 
2.90 
4.84 
3.74 

27.82 
6.77 

30.15 

11.04 
9.26 

17.65 
9.69 
8.94 
2.26 
8.38 
57 
59 
8 50 

44.94 

10.56 



4 49 

4.03 

93 

37 

26 

13.13 

11.56 

6.82 

7.41 

22.01 

14.66 

9.69 

13.50 

8.49 

41.21 

5.06 

18.37 

2.82 

3.01 

l.M 

1.30 

1.94 

2.M 

4 46 

6.15 

29.49 

7.00 

29.55 

10.24 

10.25 

16 97 

9.95 

8.82 

1.87 

8.19 

68 

57 

9.14 

45.46 

12.74 



3.52 

85 

52 

33 

14.55 

11.23 

7.75 

7.64 

23.99 

17.49 

10.38 

15.84 

7.40 

41.50 

5.54 

18.99 

6.97 

6.03 

2.20 

2.74 

2.46 

3.04 

4.58 

5.18 

29.25 

7.98 

27.87 

9.83 

15.00 

18.98 

13.96 

4.42 

1.97 

8.16 

61 

50 

8.42 

39.29 

14.79 



Note.— Flour, Pork, Green Apples and Potatoes, dollars per barrel ; Wheat, Com. Oats, Beans and Coal, cents 
per bushel; Hams, Sides, Lard, Butter, Cheese, Sugar, Rice, Coflfee, Dried Peaches, Dried Apples, Leather, Hides, 
Wool, Cotton, Tobacco, Lead and Candles, cents per pound; Cattle, Sheep and Hogs, dollars per 100 pounds; 
Molasses, Oils and Turpentine, cents per gallon ; Pig Iron and Hay, dollars per ton ; Eggs, cents per dozen ; 
Nails, dollars per keg. Prices of Leaf Tobacco and some other articles represent the general average. 

GRAIN. 

The volume of local business in Grain at Cincinnati in 1898 was reduced in 
comparison with the preceding year, due to various causes. This market draws 
its supplies of Grain chiefly from Ohio and States westward — notably Indiana 
and Illinois. Considerable Wheat comes here from Kentucky and Tennessee, at 
times, and considerable is also shipped from this market to milling concerns in 
those States. Corn supplies are generally obtained from a wider range of territory, 
Indiana and Illinois contributing liberally, as also Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, etc. 
Oats are mostly received from Indiana, Illinois and Iowa. 

The distribution of Grain at Cincinnati is largely southward and southeast- 
ward, notably so for Corn and Oats. The sharp competition of Western markets 
for the Southern trade, and existing transportation conditions, have more or less 
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curtailed the ability of our dealers to meet this competition, and much of the 
business conducted has been on so small a margin of profit as to be discouraging. 

Cincinnati has not been favored with facilities for business in exportation of 
Grain to foreign markets, although it has been believed that properly directed 
efforts might develop favorable results in such operations. 

The total receipts of Grain at Cincinnati in 1898 were somewhat reduced in 
comparison with the high record of the preceding year. The records of the 
Chamber of Commerce indicate an aggregate of 25,400,000 bushels of the several 
kinds of Grain as received the past year, compared with 27,200,000 bushels in 
1897, and an annual average of 20,400,000 bushels for five years ending with 1897. 

The following compilation shows the aggregate annual receipts of Grain at 
Cincinnati for six years, representing bushels: 



KIND6. 


1898 


1897 


1896 


1895 


1894 


1893 


Wheat 

Corn 


2,601,882 

15,121.379 

6,217,382 

1.116,M9 

872,577 


2,010,842 

15,901.253 

7,627,982 

567,483 

1,092,828 


1,483.702 

13,498,428 

4,681,513 

861.639 

1.275, »10 


2,030,682 
8,H92.763 
5,418,652 
433,458 
1,065,862 

17,841,417 


2,399,982 

10.744.781 

4,479,437 

417,117 

1.310,447 


2,084.546 
7,077,860 


Oats 


5,428,247 


Rye 


4^,979 


Barley 


1,381,220 






Total 


25,429,769 


27,200,338 


21,800,617 


19.351,764 


16.456,852 







The reported production of Wheat in territory most closely tributary to Cin- 
cinnati was considerably enlarged in 1898 in comparison with three years pre- 
viously, and receipts here of this Grain were increased, notwithstanding the 
influence of speculative- conditions in the first half of the year at Chicago, which 
attracted more or less quantity of Wheat, tributary to this market. 

The following compilation indicates official returns of Wheat production in 
the four states mentioned, for 1898, and five years previously, representing bush- 
els, the exhibit showing the variations in these particulars from year to year: 



States. 


1898 


1897 


1896 


1895 


1894 


1 1893 


Ohio 


42,103,000 
38,426,000 
19,334,000 
14,465,000 


30,849,000 
82,67n,000 
11,578,000 
12,283,000 

87,385,000 
580,149,000 


21,800,000 
20,647,000 
28,668.000 
6,977,000 


32,216,000 
20,291.000 
19.061,000 
9,.')01,000 


48,445.000 . 
43.644,000 
33.312,000 
11,006,000 


1 38,917,000 


Indiana 


' 35,579,000 


niinois 


15,507,000 


Kentucky 


13,584,000 


Four States 

Total crops 


114,928,000 
676,148,000 


78,092,000 
427,684.000 


81,069,000 
467,103,000 


136,407,000 
460,267,000 


{ 100.587,000 
396.182,000 





In 1892 the total for the four states was 118,000,000; in 1891, 146,000,000 bushels. 

In referring to prices of Wheat, it may be observed that the calendar year does 
not conform to the crop year for this Grain, which is usually recognized as begin- 
ning with July. For the year 1898 the average price of No. 2 Red Winter Wheat 
at Cincinnati was reduced 3 cents per bushel in comparison with the advanced 
position in 1897, when the record was higher than in any previous year since 
1891. The entire range for the year was 64@145 cents — the extreme figure being 
reached in May, under temporary speculative conditions centering at Chicago, 
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but influencing values elsewhere. The highest range other than in May was 
$1.10, in April; the lowest price was in September. The average price for the 
year, based on weekly quotations, was 86 cents. For 1897 the range was 70@100 
cents, average 89 cents. For five years ending with 1897 the annual average price 
was 69 cents. 

The local and near-by manufacture of flour is not of especially large propor- 
tions, so that the consumption of Wheat here is not a matter of much significance. 
During the year 1898 the absorption of Wheat by such milling concerns was about 
1,600,000 bushels, a part of which represents supplies not appearing in receipts 
at Cincinnati. 

The total receipts of Corn the past year at Cincinnati were moderately re- 
duced, compared with the high record of the preceding year. The aggregate was 
15,12L000 bushels, against 16,901,000 bushels in 1897. Much of such receipts 
represents through shipments. A liberal local business is done in this grain, for 
distillers, starch manufacturers, feed dealers, etc., and for shipment to Southern 
markets. The price of No. 2 Mixed Corn (shelled) ranged at 28^039 cents per 
bushel, averaging 33.41 cents, compared with 26^ cents in 1897. The lowest price 
was in January, and the highest in May; subsequent to the latter month there 
was some reaction, but the market was well sustained until the latter part of 
August, when it receded to 30 cents. In the latter part of October the market 
improved quite decidedly, continuing in the higher position to the close of the 
year. Prices of Mixed Ear Corn ranged at 27i@41 cents for the year, averaging 
34 cents, compared with 26 cents in 1897, and an annual average of 37 cents for 
five years ending with 1897. 

The oflicial estimates of the production of Corn in the four States of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois and Kentucky, and totals for the entire country, are shown in 
the following compilation, for six years, representing bushels : 



States. 


1898 


1897 


1896 


1805 


1894 


1893 


Ohio 


102,828,000 
r29.1W,0()0 
lt»,960,000 
85,177,000 


92,166,000 
109.825,000 
232,928,000 

61,486 000 


123,692,000 
133,468,000 
284.573,000 
80,932,000 


92,783,000 
121,436.000 
25.1.137,000 

93,939.000 


71,974,000 
96,888,000 
169.122,000 
67,892,000 


64.487,000 


Indiana 


85.369.Q00 


Illinois 


160.551.000 


Kentucky 


68,006 000 






Four S'ates 


517,119.000 
1,91M,184,000 


499,405,000 
1,902.968,000 


622,665 000 
2,288.875,000 


563.295,000 
2,151,138,000 


405,876.000 
1,212,770,000 


37)»,415,000 


Tolal cropfl 


- 1,619.496,000 







The aggregate receipts of Oats at Cincinnati in 1898 were considerably short 
of the high record of the preceding year, the quantity reaching 6,217,000 bushels, 
against 7,628,000 bushels in 1897. Prices of No. 2 Mixed Oats had a range of 
21i@34i cents per bushel for the year, the average being 27 cents, the latter com- 
paring with 21 cents in 1897, and an annual average of i27 cents for five year8 
ending with 1897. The lowest price was in August, and the highest in May. 

According to official estimates the production of Oats in the States of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois and Kentucky was 157,000,000 bushels, as compared with 
164,000,000 in 1897, 162,000,000 in 1896, 144,000,000 in 1895, and 184,000,000 in 
1894. The total crops of the country were 731,000,000 bushels in 1898, 699,000,000 
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in 1897, 707,000,000 in 1896, 824,000,000 in 1895, and 662,000,000 in 1894. For 
five years prior to 1898 the annual average production was 706,000,000 bushels. 

Receipts of Rye at Cincinnati in 1898 were 372,000 bushels, compared with 
567,000 bushels in 1897, and an annual average of 453,000 bushels for five years 
prior to 1898. Prices of No. 2 Rye ranged at 40@80 cents for the year, averaging 
51 cents, compared with a range of 33@52 cents, and an average of 41 cents, in 
1897. The Rye crop in 1898 was 25,657,000 bushels, compared with 27,363,000 in 
1897, and an annual average of 26,400,000 bushels for five years prior to 1898. 

Receipts of Barley at Cincinnati in 1898 were 1,116,000 bushels, compared 
with 1,093,000 bushels in 1897, and an annual average of 1,225,000 bushels for 
five years prior to 1898. The market for Barley shared in the improved position 
of prices of Grain. Extra No. 3 Spring Barley averaged 42 cents per bushely 
compared with 35 cents for 1897. Extra No. 3 Fall Barley averaged 44 cents, 
compared with 36 cents for 1897. 

Spring Barley Malt sold at 52@63 cents per bushel, averaging 57^ cents for the 
year, compared with 48 cents for 1897. The Barley crop of 1898 was 55,800,000 
bushels, compared with 66,700,000 in 1897, and an annual average of 71,000,000 
for five years prior to 1898. 

Dealers in this market transact a large amount of business in Grain, Hay and 
Feed for direct movement from originating points to destination markets, with- 
out appearing in the statistics of our Chamber of Commerce. 

On page 125 of this report will be found a tabulation of monthly and yearly 
average prices of Wheat at Cincinnati, from 1844 to 1898, inclusive, covering a 
period of fifty-five years. During the years of discount on the currency, 1862 
to 1878, the values are computed on the gold basis. For the first thirteen years 
of this period the general average price was 88 cents; for the last three years of 
the period the prices were much above those of the previous years, their average 
being $1.35, compared with 74 cents for the previous ten years. For the next 
ten years, ending with 1866, there was much variableness, with 79 cents as the 
lowest yearly average, and $1.80 the highest — the general average being S1.05. 
During the ten years ending with 1876 the yearly average was below $1.00 in but 
one instance, the closing year of the period, when it was 89 cents, while the 
general average for the period was $1.24. For the ten years ending with 1886 the 
general average was $1.05, the lower prices prevailing in the latter half of the 
period. For the ten years ending with 1896 there was a decided further decline, 
the general average being 78 cents. The downward tendency culminated in the 
year 1894, with 54 cents as the average, followed by 66 cents for 1895, 72 cents 
for 1896, 89 cents for 1897, and 86 cents for 1898. 

The special feature of the year in the general markets concerning Wheat was 
the effort of Mr. Joseph Leiter, of Chicago, to gain such control of the situation 
as to corner the market. His operations began to take shape in the last half of 
1897, and at times the trade was led to believe that his plan might be carried 
through successfully. But it resulted disastrously to him, and occasioned much 
of disorder in the course of the Wheat trade. 

Cash prices of Wheat at Chicago in the last half of 1897 ranged at 68JelO^ 
cents per bushel, averaging about 91 cents; for the first half of 1898 the range 
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was 75@185 cents, averaging about 110 cents — the low point being in June, the 
high point in May. For the last half of the year the range was 62@88 cents, 
averaging about 69 cents. 

Cash prices of Corn at Chicago in 1898 ranged at 26@36 cents per bushel, 
averaging about 31| cents, compared with a range of 21|@32| cents, and an aver- 
age of 25^ cents, in 1897. 

Cash prices of Oats at Chicago in 1898 ranged at 20J@31J cents per bushel, 
averaging 24| cents, compared with a range of 15|@23J cents, and an average of 
18J cents, in 1897. 

The aggregate production of Grain in the United States in 1898, according to 
official estimates, was 3,423,000,000 bushels, compared with 3,241,000,000 in 1897, 
and an annual average of 3,108,000,000 for five years prior to 1898. The approxi- 
mate accuracy of the estimates of crops other than Wheat is not readily deter- 
minable, but in regard to Wheat the distribution can be more reliably shown, and 
it has been quite apparent that the estimates in late years have fallen decidedly 
below actual production. It is believed that for the eight crops prior to 1898 the 
production was in fact more than 325,000,000 bushels in excess of the official cal- 
culations. The present Statistician of the Department of Agriculture is mani- 
festly endeavoring to correct as far as possible the errors in such work, and the 
returns presented for 1898 are generally accepted as likely to prove fairly accurate. 

The Wheat crop of 1898 as officially estimated was 675,000,000 bushels, com- 
pared with 530,000,000 in 1897, 427,000,000 in 1896, and an annual average of 
456,000,000 for five years prior to 1898. In 1898 the Winter Wheat represented 
380,000,000 bushels, or 56 per cent, and of Spring Wheat 295,000,000 bushels, or 
44 per cent. 

The rate of domestic consumption of Wheat has usually been recognized as 
about 4f bushels per capita of population, for all purposes other than for seeding. 
This rate, however, has unquestionably been modified in recent years, notably eo 
in 1896, 1897, and the early part of 1898, under the influence of decidedly cheaper 
prices for corn, and the consequent uses of the products of this grain for food 
purposes. At the usual rate the consumption for the current year would be about 
340,000,000 bushels for food, etc., and for seeding probably about 66,000,000 bushels. 

Lowest, highest and yearly average prices of cash No. 2 Wheat, No. 2 Corn 
and No. 2 Oats, at Chicago, for years indicated : 



Years. 



18H7. 
IhW. 
1889. 
1890. 
181)1. 
181*2. 
1893. 
1894. 
1896. 
189t». 
1897. 
1898. 



Wheat. 



Lowest. 



71 ^^ 



85 

.60 

48% 
63}| 

62 



Highest. I Average. 



94% 
200 
1083^ 
lOHV^ 
116 

88 

9ty2 

109 
185 



75J^ 
88^ 
«6j2 
89W 

4 

89^ 



Corn. 



Oats. 



Lowest. 



Highest. I Average. 

1 



51H 

60 

61 

100 

59Vj 

38 



39>^ 
46>l 

39 

58% 
44j| 
39^ 
43% 

31^ 



Lowest. 



Highest. 



Average. 
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The following compilation, from the statistical reports of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, shows the yield per acre of Winter Wheat, Spring 
Wheat, and total Wheat, Corn and Oats, in bushels, and estimated average value 
of these crops per acre, for years stated : 



Years. 


Wheat. 


Total Wheat. 


Corn. 


Oats. 




Winter. 


spring. 


Yield. 


Value. 


Yield. 


Value. 


Yield. 


Value. 


1889 


13.1 
10.9 
14.8 
13.8 
12.0 
14.0 
11.5 
11.7 
13.7 
14.7 


12.4 
11.4 
16.4 
12.5 
10.3 
11.6 
18.1 
13.6 
12.9 
16.1 


12.9 

11.1 

15.3 

13.4 • 

11.4 

13.2 

13.7 

12.4 

13.4 

15.8 


98 96 
9 28 

12 86 
885 
6 16 
6 48 
699 
897 

10 86 
8 91 


27.0 
20.7 
27.0 
28.1 
22.5 
19.8 
26.2 
28.2 
23.7 
24.7 


97 63 
10 48 
10 97 
909 
8 21 
890 
6 91 
606 

6 25 

7 10 


27.4 
19.8 
28.9 
24.4 
28.4 
24 5 
29.6 
25.7 
27.1 
28.3 


16 26 
840 
9 08 


1890 


1891 


1892 


7 78 


1893 


6 90 


1894 


7 10 


1895 


5 86 


1896 


4 80 

5 75 


1897 


1898 


7 28 





The yearly exportation of Wheat (including flour) and Corn, for years ending 
June 30, is shown in the following exhibit, representing bushels : 



Years. 


Wheat. 


Corn. 


Years. 


Wheat. 


Corn. 


1882-83 

1883-84 


148,785,000 
111.534.000 
132.570,000 

94.566,000 
153,H05,000 
119.625,000 

88,601,000 
109,480,000 


40,587,000 
27,(M8,000 
51,8*4,000 
63,&55,000 
40,307,000 
24,278,000 
69,593,000 
101,974,000 


1890-91 

1891-92 . 


106,181,000 
225 666 000 


30,768.000 
7?; jrvj rvw 


1884-85 


1892-98 

1893-94 


i9i', 912)000 46;^;6oo 

164,283.000 65.325,000 
144,812,000 27,691,000 
126,443,000 I 99,998,000 
145,1-25,000 176,916,000 
217,306,000 •'OR "^^^ «« 


188.5-86 


1886-87 


1894-95 

1895-96 


1887-88 


1888-89 


1896-97 


1889-90 


1897-98 











The world's production of Wheat in 1898 exceeded any previous record. The 
accompanying tabular exhibit is mainly based on official estimates. It affords 
approximate comparisons for general divisions of the world's crops, for the years 
indicated below: 



General Divisions, etc. 


1898 


1897 


1896 


1895 


1894 


1893 


United States 


675.000,000 
68.000.000 
15.000.000 

758,000,000 

72,000.000 

1,549,000.000 

421,000,000 
45,000,000 
3.'>,000,000 


575,000,000 
56.000.000 
13,000.000 

644,000.000 

46,000,000 

1,152,000,000 

865,000.000 
36,000,000 
28,000,000 


450,000,000 
41.000.000 
13,000.000 

504.000,000 

64 000,000 

1,501,000,000 

879,000,000 
87,000,000 
26,000,000 


500,000.000 
57,000.000 
10,000,000 

567,000,000 

84.000.000 

1,453,000.000 

410.000,000 
48,000,000 
32.000,000 


515,000,000 
44,000,000 
9,000,000 
568,000,000 
101,000,000 
1,518,000,000 
430,000,000 
55,000,000 
43,000.000 


475.000.000 
43.000.000 
15,000,000 

533.000.000 

81.000.000 

1,514.000.000 

432.000.000 
38.000,000 
42 000 nno 


Canada 


Mexico 


Total, North America 


South' America 


Europe 

Asia.:. 


Africa 


Australia 








2,880,000,000 


2,271,000,000 


2,511.000.000 


2,.594,000,000 


2,715,000.000 


2,(>10,000,000 



For five years, 1892 to 1896, inclui^ive, the world's annual average production of 
Wheat was about 2,600,000,000 bushels. In 1897 it was reduced to 2,271,000,000, 
and in 1898 reached 2,880,000,000. For the seven years ending with 1898 the 
annual average was 2,690,000,000. 
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The world's total cereal production in recent years is approximately shown 
in the following compilation, representing bushels : 



Kinds. 



1897 



1896 



1895 



1894 



1883 



Wheal 

Corn 

Oata 

Rye 

Barley 

Aggregates, bushels 



2,880,000,000 
2,875,000.000 
2.475,000,000 
1,875,000.000 
915,000,000 



2,271,000,000 
2,275,000,000 
2,850,000,000 
1,150,000,000 
700,000,000 



2,511,000,000 
2,750,000,000 
2,525,000,000 
1,350,000,000 
900,000,000 



2.594,000,000 
2,625 000,000 
2,690 000,000 
1,350,000,000 
910,000,000 



2,715,000,000 
1,475,000,000 
2,575,000.000 
1,450.000,000 
925,000.000 



2,640,000,000 
2,025,000,000 
2.250.000.0011 
1,440,000,000 
920,000.000 



10,0*^0,000,000 



8,746,000,000 



10,036,000,000 



10,169,000,000 



9,140,000,000 



9.275,000.000 



For the period of six years, shown in this exhibit, the yearly average pro- 
duction of the cereals mentioned was 9,665,000,000 bushels. The United States 
is foremost in production of Wheat, Corn and Oats, and Russia in production of 
Rye and Barley. 

Statistical details relating to Grain appear on pages 1 13 to 132, inclusive. Ex- 
hibits of Grain production in the United States on pages 126 to 129, inclusive, 
and page 132. 

FLOUR. 

The receipts of Flour at Cincinnati in 1898 were decidedly in excess of any 
previous record, reaching an aggregate of 2,318,000 barrels, compared with 
1,985,000 barrels in 1897, and an annual average of 1,843,000 barrels for five 
years prior to 1898. Shipments for the year were larger than previously, show- 
ing a total of 1,918,000 barrels, compared with 1,592,000 barrels in 1897, and an 
annual average of 1,441,000 barrels for five years prior to 1898. The reported 
movement includes considerable of through shipments. 

The local manufacture of Flour, embracing some mills in the vicinity outside 
of the city, was enlarged in 1898, the returns showing a total of 361,500 barrels, 
compared with 278,700 barrels in 1897. In 1896, with the largest mill closed, 
the total was 146,000; in 1895, 270,000 barrels ; in 1894, 336,000 barrels. 

Stocks of Flour held by dealers at Cincinnati on January 1, 1899, were 
40,752 barrels, compared with 44,034 in 1898, 36,691 in 1897, 45,255 in 1896, 
and 50,483 in 1895. Supplies held by consuming concerns not included — 
ordinarily amounting to 5,000 to 7,000 barrels, and occasionally more. 

The large local baking establishments obtain a liberal proportion of supplies 
of Flour direct from milling concerns in the west and northwest, which cor- 
respondingly restricts the trade of receivers in this market, and operates more 
or less unfavorably upon prices here. 

The prevailing tendency of the market from the first of January to the close 
of April was moderately toward higher prices, with an average gain of about 75 
cents per barrel during the period. The sharp advance in the wheat markets 
in May, under influence of the speculative deal at Chicago, carried prices of 
Flour up temporarily very decidedly, but the reaction resulted in a position of 
values at the close of June about the same as the first of January. From this 
there was an important decline in the later months, carrying the average of 
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prices at the close of the year to a point about $1.05 per barrel lower than at the 
beginning of the year. The general average for the year varied but little in 
comparison with the preceding year. 

Winter Extra Flour at the opening of the year ranged at <3.00@3.30 per 
barrel, reaching $3.65@3.90 at the close of April, and held at $4.35@4.65 for a 
brief time in May, receding to $3.00@3.30 at the end of June, and subsequently 
tending downward, closing in December at $2.00@3.30. 

Winter Family Flour sold at $3.35@3.80 per barrel in January, reaching 
$4.20@4.50 at the close of April, touching ♦5.00@5.25 in May, receding to $3.50 
@3.75 at the end of June, the subsequent declining tendency carrying the range 
to $2.40@2.60 at the end of December. 

Spring Family Flour ranged at $3.95@4.20 per barrel in January, advancing 
to $4.75@5.00 at the close of April, held at $5.70@5.90 briefly in May, receding 
to $4.00@4.30 at the end of June, afterward declining more or less in nearly 
every month, and closing in December at $2.85@3.00. 

The year's average prices were as follows : Winter Extra $3.00, against $3.04 
in 1897 ; Winter Family $3.43, against $3.55 in 1897 ; Spring Family $3.90, 
against $3.72 in 1897. 

The baking interest here, for commercial distribution, is of large proportions, 
and the local establishments enjoy a high reputation for superior quality of 
products. The value of the output in 1898 was increased about 8 per cent in 
comparison with the preceding year, when there was a like gain over 1896. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1898, the exports of Flour from the 
United States were 15,350,000 barrels, compared with 14,570,000 in 1897, and 
an annual average of 13,805,000 for ten years prior to 1898. The largest foreign 
movement was reported in 1894, reaching 16,860,000 barrels. « For the calendar 
year 1898 the exports were 16,570,000 barrels, compared with 13,596,000 in 1897, 
and 15,856,000 in 1896. 

The average export valuation of Flour for the year ending June 30, 1898, was 
$4.51 per barrel, compared with $3.84 in the preceding year, and an annual 
average of $4.33 for a period of ten years prior to 1898. Of the exports for the 
year 56 per cent were destined for the United Kingdom, 11 per cent to other 
European countries, and 33 per cent to all other countries. 

Statistical details appear on pages 121 to 124, inclusive, and 170. 

MILL FEED PRODUCTS. 

The receipts of Mill Feed Products at Cincinnati in 1898 were reduced in 
comparison with 1897, and represent the smallest yearly arrivals in twenty 
years. The total was 15,500 tons, compared with 18,200 tons in 1897, and an 
annual average of 20,200 tons for five years prior to 1898. 

Prices of Mill Feed Products averaged decidedly higher than in the preceding 
year,' as also 1896, but were lower than previously for several years. Bran sold 
$11.00 per ton early in January, advancing to $13.00@13.50 in February, con- 
tinuing without much change during March and April. Subsequently, with 
some exceptions, the tendency was downward, attended with a temporary reac- 
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tion in July, when $12.25@12.50 was obtained, followed by a decline until 
$9.00@9.25 was reached in October, improving later, and closing in December 
at $11.60@11.75. The average for the year was $11.92 per ton, compared with 
$9.55 in 1897, and an annual average of $11.65 for five years prior to 1898. 

Fine Middlings sold at $11.00@14.50 per ton, averaging $12.52, compared with 
$10.55 in 1897, and an annual average of $12.70 for five years prior to 1898. 
Coarse Middlings averaged $13.23 per ton for the year, compared with $10.10 in 
1897, and an annual average of $11.80 for five years prior to 1898. 

Statistical details appear on pages 123, 124, 152 and 154. 

HAY. 

The receipts of Hay at Cincinnati in 1898 were the largest on record, amount- 
ing to 135,000 tons, compared with 110,500 tons in 1897, and an annual average 
of 97,000 tons for five years prior to 1898. The shipments were 93,200 tons, 
compared with 58,800 in 1897. 

In the States of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, the principal sources of supply of 
Hay for this market, the production in 1898 as officially estimated was 8,016,000 
tons, compared with 7,622,000 tons in 1897, 7,183,000 in 1896, 3,321,000 tons in 
1895, and 8,232,000 tons in 1894, showing that the past year was among the 
larger of yields of this product in the territory immediately tributary to this 
market. These three states represent about one-eighth of the entire production 
of the country, which is given as 66,376,000 tons for 1898, compared with 
60,665,000 in 1897, and an annual average of 57,000,000 tons for five years prior 
to 1898. 

The quality of Hay received in this market in 1898 from the new crop was 
generally good, averaging better than ordinarily, and decidedly in contrast with 
conditions in the preceding crop year. A large proportion of the oflferings were 
graded No. 1. 

Prices of Hay were low nearly all the year, the average falling considerably 
below 1897, which was lower than for any previous year for a long period. No. 1 
Timothy sold at $8.50@9.O0 per ton, in car load lots on arrival, in January ; at 
$8.00@8,75 in February and early part of March, advancing to $9.50@10.00 late 
in April, and as high as $10.75@11.00 in May, from which time there was a 
decline to $8.25@8.75 in June, $7.50@7.75 late in August, with a reaction to 
$8.00@8.25 later. The average for the year was $8.67 per ton, compared with 
$9.80 in 1897, and an annual average of $11.60 for five years prior to 1898. 

Dealers in Cincinnati continue to maintain an extensive business in the dis- 
tribution of Hay over a wide extent of territory, southward and eastward, a large 
amount of product going to points of destination from the shipping districts 
without appearing in the receipts of this market. One of the elements occasion- 
ing a lowering of prices in recent years is probably to be found in the lessened 
number of horses in the large towns and cities, from displacement in movebient 
of strefet cars by other motive power, and the more extensive use of bicycles, 
which has had the effect to reduce the number of horses used by families. 

Statistical data appear on pages 152, 154 and 159. 
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PROVISIONS. 

An increased volume of business in Hog Product at Cincinnati is shown for 

1898, including the slaughtering of Hogs and the movement of product. For 
the eight months of the summer season, March 1 to November 1, the number of 
Hogs slaughtered was 398,800, the highest record for such period, and 40,000 in 
excess of the corresponding time in 1897. For the winter season of 1898-99, 
November 1 to March 1, the number was 297,200, compared with 276,400 for 
corresponding time in the preceding year. For twelve months ending March 1, 

1899, the total was 696,000 Hogs, the largest yearly slaughtering for twenty years. 
The total for the preceding year was 636,000. 

The earlier records of Pork Packing operations at Cincinnati, covering forty 
years prior to 1872, in which year summer killing was inaugurated, show that for 
the first ten years of this period the average annual number was 136,000; for the 
second ten years, an average of 310,000; for the third ten years, an average of 
395,000; for the fourth ten years, an average of 415,000. The highest record in 
the first term was 220,000; in the second, 475,000; in the third, 475,000; in the 
fourth, 630,000. The highest annual record since summer killing was established 
was in 1878-79, twenty years ago, when 778,000 was reached, or 82,000 in excess 
of the past year, ending March 1. • 

The course of prices of Hogs at Cincinnati appears in the following monthly 
averages for good packing grades: 



Months. 


1898 


1897 


1896 


1896 


Months. 


1898 


1897 


1896 


1896 


January 

February 

Mareh 


88 06 
396 
390 
880 
4 15 
885 


83 40 
350 
8 70 
400 
3 75 
860 


83 96 
4 15 
400 
360 
380 
330 


84 26 
420 
450 
4 96 
455 
4 50 


July 


88 85 
890 
886 
366 
8 40 
836 


83 60 
4 10 
4 30 
8 96 
850 
836 


88 40 
830 
330 
3 80 
380 
826 


86 00 
466 
4 25 


August 

September .... 

October 

November 

December 


April 


3 96 


May..::.::::!. 


3 66 


June.... 


8 46 







General average price for the year 1898 for good packing grades at Cincinnati 
about $3.76 per 100 pounds, compared with $3.70 in 1897, $3.60 in 1896, and 
$4.30 in 1896. 

The aggregate receipts of Meats at Cincinnati during 1898 were 129,800,000 
pounds, compared with 101,900,000 in 1897, and an annual average of 83,000,000 
for five years prior to 1898. The aggregate shipments were 141,700,000 pounds, 
compared with 116,600,000 in 1897, and an annual average of 96,000,000 pounds 
for five years prior to 1898. The receipts include green meats obtained from other 
points for curing here, and also through shipments of product. 

For the Provision trade year, ending October 31, 1898, average prices at Cin- 
<;innati were as follows : Dry Salted Short Rib Sides, $6.30 per 100 pounds ; Dry 
Salted Shoulders, $4.63 per 100 pounds; Sugar-cured Hams, $8.81 per lOO. 
pounds; Prime Steam Lard, in tierces, $4.84 per 100 pounds. For the preceding 
year the average prices were as follows: Dry Salted Short Rib Sides, $4.66; Dry 
Salted Shoulders, $4.61 ; Sugar-cured Hams, $10.07; Prime Steam Lard, $3.99. 
The average increase in prices in 1898 was 6| per cent. 
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For Dry Salted Short Rib Sidea the range of prices for the year ending Octo- 
ber 31 was $4.37i@6.50 per 100 pounds, with only a brief period above $5.62^. 
For the four winter months the range was S4.37^@5.37|; for March to June 
inclusive, $6.26@6.50, with $5.25@5.62^ representing the prevailing range; for 
July to October inclusive, $5.37|@6.62i. The year's range for Dry Salted 
Shoulders was 84.00@5.37i; for Lard, »4.10@6.50. 

The following compilation shows the average prices of the various articles of 
Hog Product in this market for three years, ending October 31 ; also, the average 
prices for ten years ending with 1898, and the lowest yearly and highest yearly 
averages within the period of ten years: 



Articles. 



12 Months 

to 
Oct. 31. 1898. 



12 Months 

to 
Oct. 31, 1897. 



12 Months 

to 
Oct. 31,1896. 



10 Years, 
ending 



Lowest Highest 
Average, Average, 
10 Years. 10 Years. 



Mess Pork 

D. S. Short Rib Sides 

D. S. Shoulders 

Bacon. S. R Sides 

Bacon, 8. C. Sides 

Sugar-cured Hams 

Lard, winter prime steam 



99 63 
5 30 
468 

5 79 
5 96 
8 81 
4 84 



S8 26 

4 66 

4 61 

5 08 

6 27 
10 07 

3 99 



S8 20 
4 28 
4 22 

4 79 

5 00 
9 73 
4 47 



%\2 15 

6 37 

5 52 

7 03 
7 87 

10 69 

6 70 



88 20 
4 28 
4 22 

4 79 

5 00 
8 81 
3 99 



918 50 
9 38 
8 811 

10 34 

11 19 
13 89 
10 00 



The lowest annual average prices within the period of ten years were in 1898 
for Hams, in 1897 for Lard, and in 1896 for other articles. The highest averages 
were for the year 1893. 

There is a large export business in Lard at Cincinnati, to the United King- 
dom and the Continent, and also a considerable volume of Meats shipped to 
foreign markets. 

Cincinnati is noted for the excellence of the quality of the Meats cured here. 
This is notably so in reference to Hams, in which there is a very large trade, 
and it is believed that the sales of Hams by one concern in this city are not 
equaled in quantity by any other establishment in the country. 

It is appropriate in this connection to refer to some general features of the 
. Pork Packing industry of the West and elsewhere in the United States, as yearly 
presented exclusively by the Cincinnati Price Current. The large corn crops of 
1895 and 1896 stimulated interest in the production of Hogs, which has been 
profitable to the growers and feeders of the animals. The marketable supply 
has been greatly enlarged, and for the past year has decidedly exceeded any 
previous record. 

For the year ending March 1, 1897, the total Western packing was 16,929,000 
Hogs, which number had previously been equaled in but one instance, 1890-91, 
when the total was 17,713,000. For the year ending March 1, 1898, the record 
was advanced to 20,201,000 Hogs. For the year ending March 1, 1899, a large 
further increase is shown, the total reaching 23,651,000, of which 13,931,000 
represented operations during the eight summer months — to November 1, and 
9,720,000 the four winter months — to March 1. 

A feature of the Pork Packing industry is that while the Western slaughtering 
has more than doubled in comparison with twenty years ago the number of 
establishments engaged in killing Hogs has largely decreased. 
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Large numbers of Hogs are slaughtered by regular packing establishments at 
Bufifalo, Boston, New Haven, Worcester, Providence, and some other Eastern 
points, which for the year ending March 1, 1899, represented a total of 3,164,000, 
compared with an average of 2,853,000 for five years previously. There were 
received at New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore for the year 2,978,000, com- 
pared with an average of 2,735,000 for five years previously. The total of these 
Eastern slaughterings for the year was 6,142,000, compared with an average of 
5,589,000 for five years previously. Hogs slaughtered in Eastern markets are 
mostly obtained in the West. The aggregate Western and Eastern slaughter- 
ings for the year reached 29,791,000 Hogs, compared with an average of 21,538,000 
for five years previously. These figures illustrate the expansion of the supply 
the past two years. 

Comparisons of the annual commercial supplies of Hogs are shown in the 
following compilation by the CincinnaJti Price Current^ exhibiting the number of 
Hogs packed in the West and the East, with receipts at New York, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, for years ending March 1 : 



LOCALITIBS. 


1 
ISm-W 1 1897-98 


1896-97 


1895-96 


1894-95 


1893-94 


1892-98 


Packed in the West 

Packed at Boston 


23,651,000 20,201,000 

1,737,000 1,673,000 

79<,000 775,000 

447,000 457,000 

186,000 167,000 

2,978,000 2,861,000 


16,929,000 

1,494,000 

625,000 

509,000 

163.000 

2,950,000 


15,010,000 

1,290.000 

677,000 

468,000 

173,000 

2,867,000 


16,003,000 

1,748,000 

698,000 

475,000 

178,000 

2,517,000 


11,605,000 

1,578,000 

585,000 

402,000 

136,000 

2,483,000 


12,390,000 

1,784,000 

649,000 

455,000 

128,000 

2,790,000 


other New England parking.. 
Packed at Buffalo 


Other Eastern packing 

Receipts-New York, PhiU- ) 
delphiaand Baltimore... . j 


Totals 


29,791,000 1 26,184,000 


22,670,000 


20,480,000 


21,619,000 


16,789,000 


18,196,000 





The records of weights of Hogs packed in the West disclose a tendency to a 
lighter average since all-the-year operations have become important in extent. 
For the winter season 1877-78 the average was 282 pounds; for ten years ending 
with 1887-88 the average was 260 pounds ; for ten years ending with 1897-98 the 
average was 243 pounds — the lowest average being 228 pounds, in 1892-93; for 
the winter 1896-97 it was 245 pounds, reflecting in some degree the influence of 
cheap corn and more extended feeding than ordinarily ; for 1897-98 the average 
was 236 pounds, and for 1898-99 the record is 232 pounds. 

The average cost of Hogs for the Western packing for the winter 1898-99 was 
$3.52 per 100 pounds, compared with $3.53 in the preceding year, and $3.30 in 
1896-97, which was the lowest average since 1852-53 with but two exceptions, 
$2.42 for 1861-62, and $2.85 for 1878-79. For ten years prior to the past season 
the cost for winter months, averaged $4.27. 

Western packers paid out $123,954,000 for Hogs during the summer season, 
and $79,742,000 during the winter— making a total of $203,696,000 for the year 
ending March 1. The following compilation shows the comparison of such totals 
for years indicated : 



XS9ff-9» 9206,606,000 

1897-98. 174,382,000 

1806417 Ift"), 456.000 

1895-96. 142,268,000 



lfm-96 $172,679,000 

1893-94 166,090,000 

1892-98 165,766,000 

1891-92 141,698,000 



1890-91 1158,446,000 

1889-90 134,169,000 

1888-89 136,700,000 

1887-88 126,150,000 
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The Eastern packing and slaughtering of Hogs, embraced within the investi- 
gations of the Cfincinnati Price Current, for the year ending March 1, 1899, repre- 
sent a total of 6,142,000, for which there was an outlay of about $50,000,000. 
This amount, with what has been noted for Western slaughtering, makes a total 
of $253,700,000 paid out during the year for Hogs which were killed for com- 
mercial purposes within the scope of the usual records. 

The investigations of the Cincinnati Price Current disclosed large stocks of 
Provisions held by the trade on March 1, 1899, although not equal to some former 
years. Western stocks of Lard were 252,000 tierces, compared with 242,000 in 
1898, 356,000 in 1897, and 176,000 in 1896. The total of Meats, including Barreled 
Pork, was 612,000,000 pounds, compared with 509,000,000 in 1898, and an annual 
average of 422,000,000 pounds on March 1 for ten years prior to 1899. 

Calculations in regard to the apparent distribution of Meats from commercial 
channels, based on records of Western and Eastern manufacture and of exports, 
furnish the following comparisons for summer and winter seasons of domestic 
consumption, and annual totals of exports and of aggregate distribution, in 
pounds, for years ending March 1 : 



Kinds. 


189&-99 


1897-88 


1896-97 


1895-96 


1894-95 


Domentic— March 1 to Nov. 1 

Domestic -Nov. 1 to March 1 

Domestic— 12 mouths 

Exports--12 months. 

Aggregates — 12 months 


1.768.000,000 
816,000,000 

2,584.000,000 
992,000.000 

8.576,000,000 


1,578,000.000 

780,000.000 

, 2.308,000,000 

8A8,000,000 

3,171,000,000 


1,468.000,000 
652,000,000 

2,120,000,000 
670,000,000 

2,790.000,000 


1.827,000,000 
628,000.000 

1,950,000,000 
684,000,000 

2.584.000,000 


1,222,000.000 
608,000.000 

1,825.000,000 
610,000.000 

2,435,000,000 







Corresponding deductions in regard to Lard furnish the following compari- 
sons, which represent the apparent total domestic absorption of this article from 
commercial sources, and exports, for years ending March 1, as indicated, repre- 
senting tierces of 330 pounds each : 



Kinds. 


1898-99 


1897-96 


1896-97 


1895-96 


1894-95 


1888-94 


Domestic 


673,000 
2,230,000 


768.000 
1,990,000 


658,000 
1,600,000 


390,000 
1,508,000 


496,000 
1,470,000 


495,000 


KxportR 


1,130,000 






Totals 


2,908,000 


2,758,000 


2,258,000 


1,893,000 


1,966,000 


1,625.000 



* While exact data as to domestic consumption of Hog Product in the United 
States can not be presented, close calculations can be made, based on statistics 
indicating supply and exportation of product. Such information points to an 
average per capita rate of consumption reaching 5$ to 66 pounds of Meats, in 
recent years, and about 8 pounds of Lard. This rate of consumption of swine 
flesh is not approached by any other country, and it is evident that no animal food 
product in general use can be shown to be more free from unwholesomeness. 

In this connection it may be noted that systematic collection of information 
relating to the Pork Packing industry was inaugurated in this city, by the Cin- 
cinnati Price Current^ fifty years ago; while other efforts were later made in the 
same field, and maintained for a short time, they were ultimately abandoned, 
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and this city for many years has had the sole distinction of furnishing such 
information in a specific form. For twenty-seven years this statistical work has 
been performed by the present editor of the Cincinnati journal mentioned, who, 
since his appointment in 1891, has also been the Superintendent and Executive 
Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Statistical details of Provision trade interests on pages 134 to 151, inclusive. 

LIVE STOCK. 



The total receipts of Hogs at the stock yards at Cincinnati in 1898 were 
moderately in excess of the highest previous record, and nearly 7 per cent larger 
than for the preceding year, the number reaching 1,082,000, compared with 
1,009,000 in 1897, and an annual average of 930,000 for ten years prior to 1898. 
The receipts of Cattle were decreased, indicating a total of 169,000, compared 
with 184,000 in 1897, and an annual average of 200,000 for ten years prior to 
1898. The receipts of Sheep were also decreased, the total being 405,000, com- 
pared with' 446,000 in 1897, and an annual average of 574,000 for ten years prior 
to 1898. The aggregate receipts of Hogs, Cattle and Sheep at the stock yards 
were 1,656,000, compared with 1,639,000 in 1897, and an annual averse of 
1,706,000 for ten years prior to 1898. 

For Hogs the range of prices at Cincinnati during 1898 was S2.85@4.65, the 
highest point being reached in May. The general average price of good packing 
stock for the year was $3.75 per 100 pounds, compared with $3.70 for 1897, 
$3.50 for 1896, and $4.30 for 1895. The course of prices for the year is indicated 
by monthly top figures and average prices of good packing quality as follows: 



Months. 



January- 
February 
March... 
April.... 

»y 

June 



Top Prices. 


Average. 


18 05 


18 65 


425 


8 95 


4 15 


890 


4 a*) 


3 80 


4«5 


4 15 


440 


885 



MOKTHB. 




July 

AugUBt . . . . 

September 
October. . . . 
November. 
December. 



Prices of Cattle were moderately higher than in the preceding year, with an 
average of 83.70 per 100 pounds for medium quality of butcher stock, compared 
with 83.54 as the average for 1897, and an annual average of 83.55 for five years 
prior to 1898. 

Prices of Sheep were somewhat higher than in the preceding year, showing 
an average of 83.87 per 100 pounds for prime butcher stock, compared with 83.78 
in 1897, and an annual average of 83.50 for five years prior to 1898. 

The total value of Live Stock received during 1898 at the stock yards at Cin- 
cinnati was about 815,000,000, compared with 814,000,000 for 1897, 814,000,000 
for 1896, and 816,000,000 for 1895. 

The following, compiled from daily records of the Chamber of Commerce, 
shows the extreme range of prices of Live Hogs in this market, per 100 pounds, 
monthly, for a period of twelve years. Ordinarily the average paid for good 
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packing lots is 1Q@15 cents below the higher range, and at times the difference 
is 20@25 cents, per 100 pounds : 



Months. 


1886 


1897 


1896 


1895 


1894 


1893 


1892 


1891 


1890 


1889 


1888 


1887 


January 




$8 00 
895 


92 75 
360 


S8 20 
4 52 


•3 50 
4 70 


$4 50 

5 70 


S6 10 
8 10 


98 50 
4 65 


93 00 
385 


93 25 
4 00 


94 00 
525 


93 80 

5 85 


93 70 




5 30 


February... 




3 10 
425 


250 
3 75 


350 
440 


340 
4 75 


450 
550 


6 50 
8 75 


350 
5 10 


3 00 

4 10 


350 
4 45 


4 00 

5 10 


4 00 
585 


420 

590 


March 




3 15 

4 15 


300 
4 10 


325 
430 


365 
5 25 


4 00 
535 


600 
8 25 


3 40 
5 05 


325 
5 15 


350 

4 42 


400 
495 


400 
580 


4 50 
6 15 


April 




3 10 
405 


300 
445 


3 00 
3 95 


425 
5 40 


400 
560 


5 50 
785 


350 
480 


850 
550 


3 40 

4 40 


400 
600 


4 00 
585 


425 
600 


May 




3 25 

4 65 


290 
4 05 


2 75 

3 65 


400 
495 


4 00 
540 


650 
800 


350 
500 


3 50 
5 25 


325 
430 


3 65 
490 


4 00 
590 


360 
5 50 


Juiw 




3 00 
440 


285 
865 


2 76 

3 50 


400 
4 95 


400 
520 


5 50 
7 25 


400 
5 70 


350 
4 90 


300 
4 10 


350 
4 65 


400 
5 85 


350 
530 


July 




300 
407 


290 
4 10 


2 40 

3 70 


4 35 
540 


4 50 
590 


4 75 
625 


4 90 
600 


4 00 
6 70 


300 
4 15 


3 25 

4 76 


4 00 
685 


400 
570 


August 




316 
4 10 


3 25 

4 50 


240 
3 70 


3 75 
5 10 


400 
6 10 


400 
600 


400 
600 


3 50 
560 


300 

450 


325 
4 75 


500 
685 


400 
565 


September... 




800 
4 07 


3 25 

4 50 


2 35 

3 oO 


3 50 

4 50 


4 50 
650 


4 75 
700 


3 85 
5 75 


325 
550 


300 
4 90 


325 
4 75 


4 50 
6 75 


3 75 
566 


October 




300 
395 


300 
440 


225 
360 


3 00 

4 45 


400 
5 90 


5 15 

6 90 


450 

5 85 


3 25 
5 10 


2 75 
4 65 


3 25 
465 


4 00 
650 


340 
490 


November.. 




3 00 
380 


2 75 
8 75 


2 50 
8 70 


300 
385 


4 00 
4 90 


4 60 

6 35 


4 60 
600 


300 
4 15 


2 76 
4 25 


300 
4 10 


4 35 
565 


340 
656 


December . 




285 
3 65 


2 75 
360 


2 25 

3 77 


800 
385 


3 85 

4 95 


4 60 
560 


5 25 
600 


3 00 

4 10 


2 75 

3 90 


300 
380 


4 80 

5 40 


390 
5 75 


Year 




2 85 
465 


260 
450 


2 25 
4 52 


3 00 
540 


3 85 
6 50 


4 00 
8 75 


340 
600 


300 
6 70 


2 75 
490 


300 
525 


3 80 
685 


340 
616 



It is appropriate, in this connection, to refer to the fact that the Live Stock 
trade at Cincinnati is well equipped in every way. The market is provided with 
splendid stock yards, and fj^cilities for the disposition of stock. The commission 
houses are alert to every feature of interest, and the market is unsurpassed as one 
of reliability. The killing of Cattle and Sheep is now carried on here to a con- 
siderable extent for commercial purposes. The widening of the summer killing 
business here, with the dressed beef and mutton industry well established, give 
assurance of a satisfactory and advantageous market for Live Stock, and on a 
broadening basis. 

Elsewhere in this report is given much information in regard to Pork Packing 
operations in the West and elsewhere in the United States, showing the enlarged 
number of Hogs slaughtered for commercial purposes in late years. The slaugh- 
tering of Cattle for commercial distribution of the product is also an industry of 
great proportions, mostly conducted by establishments engaged in pork packing, 
the larger part of the beef product being manufactured by about half a dozen 
concerns, and chiefly at Chicago, Kansas City, St. Louis and Omaha. In recent 
years the killing of Sheep haa been a feature of these establishments to an im- 
portant extent. 

Data collected and published by the Cincinnati Price Current show the com- 
parative number of Cattle and Sheep killed yearly at the principal Western 
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centers (Chicago. Kansas City, St. Louis and Omaha), and the receipts at the 
seaboard cities of Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, with totals, 
as shown in the following compilation: 



Years. 


Western Killings. 


Seaboard Receipts. 


Aggregate Number. 




Cattlk. 


Sheep. 


Cattle. 


Sheep. 


Cattle. Sheep. 


1887 


2, 00 
2, 00 

2, 00 

3, 00 
8, 00 

3, 00 

4, 00 
3, 00 
3, 00 
3, 00 
3, 00 
3, 00 


1, 00 
1, 00 
1, 00 
1, 00 

1, 00 

2, 00 
8, 00 

3, 00 

3, 00 

4, 00 
4, 00 
4, 00 


805,000 
1,043,000 
1,214,000 
1,280,000 
1,190,000 
1,192,000 

938,000 
1,079,000 
1,019,000 
1,082,000 
1,068,000 
1.040.000 


8, 00 
3, 00 
8, 00 
3, 00 
3, 00 
3, 00 

3, 00 

4, 00 
4. 00 
3. 00 
8, 00 
2, 00 


1 
2, 00 4, 


1888 


3, 00. 4. 


1889 


8. 00 4, 


1890 


4, 00 4. 


1891 


4, 00 

5, 00 
ft, 00 
5, 00 
4, 00 
4, 00 
4, 00 
4, 00 


5, 


1892 


5, 


1893 


6, 


1894.... 


7, 


1895 


8, 


1896 




1897 


7, 


1898 






1, -w 1 ., .-,— 





The official estimates of number of farm animals in the United States on 
January 1, 1899, show a total of 38,651,000 Hogs, compared with 39,760,000 in 
1898, and an annual average of 46,360,000 for ten years prior to 1899. Of Cattle, 
including milch cows, a total of 43,984,000, compared with 45,105,000 in 1898, 
and an annual average of 50,622,000 for ten years prior to 1899. Of Sheep, a 
total of 39,114,000, compared with 37,657,000 in 1898, and an annual average of 
42,270,000 for ten years prior to 1899. The aggregate number of such animals 
was 121,750,000, compared with 122,522,000 in 1898, and an annual average of 
139,251,000 for ten years prior to 1899. 

Exports of Cattle from the United States for the calendar year 1898 were 
398,000, compared with 447,000 in 1897, 395,000 in 1896, 289,000 in 1895, and 
421,000 in 1894. Exports of Sheep for the year 1898 were 176,000, compared 
with 218,000 in 1897, 323,000 in 1896, 500,000 in 1895, and 274,000 in 1894. 

Exports of Hogs in late years have been very small. Formerly a considerable 
number went to Canada, but the import duty there has occasioned a suspension 
of such movement. The total exports in 1898 were 16,900, of which 4,500 went 
to Canada, 3,300 to Mexico, 4,000 to West Indies and Bermuda, and 3,900 to Asia 
and Oceanica, etc. In 1897 the total was 16,800; in 1896, 33,800; in 1895, 11,000; 
in 1894, 3,000. 

Data as to movement, prices, etc., of Live Stock appear on pages 139 to 145, 
inclusive, and page 153, showing much of comparative information. Yearly 
numbers of farm animals in the United States appear on page 147. 

GRASS SEED. 

The receipts of Grass Seed at Cincinnati in 1898 were about 10 per cent larger 
than in the preceding year, and in excess of any previous record. The increase 
in comparison with 1897 was in Timothy Seed. For 1898 the aggregate receipts 
were 165,600 bags, compared with 151,000 bags in 1897, and an annual average 
of 137,000 bags for five years prior to 1898. 
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The receipts of Clover and Timothy and for all other Grass Seed are shown 
separately for the past six years in the following tabulation, representing num- 
ber of bags: 



Kinds. 


1896 


1897 


1896 


1895 


1894 


1898 


Clover Seed 


36,700 
75,500 
53.400 


43,000 
62,100 
55,900 


87,700 
60.500 
48.900 


31,100 
54.400 
41,000 


85,900 
52,700 
.^4.500 


24,200 


Timothy Seed 


41,600 


Other Grass Seed 


52,400 






Total, b«^ 


165.600 


151,000 


147,100 


126,500 


143,100 


118,200 







The season of 1898 was not generally favorable to production of Clover Seed 
in the Western States where this crop usually is produced for commercial sup- 
plies, and the yield was much below years of good results. There was, however, 
a large quantity of the crop of 1897 not only in the hands of dealers in the promi- 
nent markets, but widely distributed among producers and interior dealers, who 
were induced to hold it under the low prices which had prevailed. As a result 
the markets had ample supplies, and speculative calculations early in the season 
based largely on indications in regard to the new crop were overtaken with dis- 
appointment. 

The trade early in 1898 had a fair demand for Clover Seed for spring sowing, 
but not up to the usual amount, the requirements being met to more or less 
extent by home supplies. Prices declined to the lowest point in the history of 
the market. Some speculative purchases were made as the spring advanced, 
which gave temporary relief to the market to some extent. Early in the summer 
statements were promulgated to the effect that the stand of the Clover plant was 
poor, and the outlook was for the smallest yield of seed for years, as also for 
unsatisfactory quality. Under such conditions trading elsewhere for future de- 
liveries carried prices sharply upward. When the new crop began to move it 
developed that while in many sections the crop was short in yield and poor in 
quality it was not uniformly so, and that with the reserves of old seed the supply- 
was liberal. 

In January, 1898, Clover Seed on arrival in this market ranged at $2.75@3.0O 
per bushel of 60 pounds. In March there was a decline to $2.45@2.65. With the 
opening of the new season the range in the latter part of September and in Octo- 
ber was $3.25@3.50, advancing in November to $3.25@3.75, at which the year 
closed. The year's average price was $3.05 per bushel, compared with S3.50 in 
1897, and an annual average of $4.75 for a period of five years prior to 1898. 

For Timothy Seed the season of 1898 proved favorable, the Western produc- 
tion being especially large, and under the unusual offerings prices were brought 
to the lowest point of market records. The autumn demand was large. The 
general range of prices in this market at the opening of the calendar year was 
$1.15@1.25 per bushel of 45 pounds, for lots on arrival, which represented the 
situation to the close of spring trade. In August, with the offerings from the 
new crop, the range was mainly at 81.10@1.15 per bushel, in September receding 
to $1.00@1.15, and later in the month to 80.95@1.10; in November the situation 
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was $0.95@1.00, which prevailed to the close of the year. The average price for 
the year was $1.11 per bushel, compared with $1.20 in 1897, and an annual aver- 
age of $1.69 for five years prior to 1898. 

The export niovement of Clover and Timothy Seed is variable in quantity, 
under the conditions of foreign markets with reference to supplies, and the influ- 
ence of prices in this country. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1898, there 
was a decided increase in foreign exports of Clover Seed, but the total was short 
of the exceptional movement in 1893-94. The exports of Timothy Seed, how- 
ever, were short of the preceding year. 

The following compilation shows the foreign exports of Clover and Timothy 
Seed from the United States for years ending June 30, representing pounds : 



Kinds. 


1897-96 


1896-97 1895-96 


1894-95 


1898-94 


1892-93 


1891-92 


1890-91 


Clover Seed 

Timothy Seed.... 


31,1&5.381 
10,238,780 


13,042,994 6,539,787 
16,783,993 1 11,894,536 


22,900,672 
4.939,287 


45,418,663 
.10,155,867 


8.189,563 
7,077,131 


19,532,411 
8,613,187 


20,778,884 
144,848 



For the current fiscal year, beginning July 1, 1898, the exports of Clover Seed 
for ten months to the end of April were about 18,800,000 pounds, compared with 
29,000,000 pounds for corresponding time in the preceding year. Timothy Seed 
exports for ten months were about 15,000,000 pounds, compared with 10,000,000 
in the preceding year. 

Statistical data appear on pages 152, 158 and 170. 

BUTTER AND BUT7ERINE. 

The receipts of Butter at Cincinnati in 1898 were larger than for any previous 
year for a long period, representing 138,500 packages, compared with 127,100 in 
1897, and an annual average of 1 11,000 for five years prior to 1898. Shipments for 
the year were 27,300 packages, against 28,000 for 1897. 

Prices of Creamery Butter averaged about 1 cent per pound higher than for 
the preceding year, the general average being 16.46 cents per pound, compared 
with 15.45 for 1897, and an annual average of 18 cents for five years prior to 1898. 
The prevailing range was 16@18 cents the first three months of the year, followed 
by 14@16 cents and 14@15 cents until August, when there was an advance to 
16@17 cents, with 16@18 cents the prevailing range in October, 18@19 cents in 
November, and 17@18 cents in December. For choice Dairy Butter prices during 
the first half of the year ranged mostly at 10@11 cents, the outside being repre- 
sented by 12 cents in March ; the range in the last half of the year is closely 
represented by ll@12i, the prevailing price being 12 cents per pound at the close 
of the year. The general average for the year was 11.03 cents per pound, com- 
pared with 9.65 cents for 1897, and an annual average of 12 cents for a period of 
five years prior to 1898. 

The receipts of Butterine were 2,333,500 pounds, compared with 2,085,000 
pounds for the preceding year, showing considerable increase, the total, however, 
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not equaling some earlier years. Prices ranged at 11^@16 cents per pound, 
averaging 13| cents, compared with 12.80 cents for 1897, and an annual average 
of 14J cents for a period of five years prior to 1898. 

The most of the Butter arriving in this market is handled by produce cona- 
mission houses, dealing also in eggs, poultry, vegetables, fruits, etc., and to some 
extent grain, hay, seed, etc. There is additionally considerable quantities of 
Butter and other produce brought in from the adjacent country districts by 
wagons, disposed of by hucksters, and of which there is no record. A feature of 
the huckster trade is its unfavorable influence on the regular commission houses, 
which naturally feel the hardship which such deliveries of produce throughout 
the city, to small and large consumers and retailers, brings upon them, under a 
system which implies a small cost of conducting such operations by the huckster 
interest in comparison with that necessarily incurred by the commission trade. 

Statistical data appear on pages 152, 155 and 156. 

CHEESE. 

Receipts of Cheese were consideraby decreased in 1898, showing a total of 
102,500 boxes, compared with 137,200 boxes in 1897, and an annual average of 
136,000 for a period of five years prior to 1898. The shipments for the year were 
56,800 boxes, against 89,900 in 1897. The range of prices of Factory Cheese was 
7@11 cents per pound, 9@9i cents representing the first three months, 8J@9 cents 
the most of April and May, settling to 7@7i cents in June; for July, August 
and September prices shifted moderately within 7i@9 cents, and for October and 
November 8^@9^ cents, advancing to 10@10i cents in December, and held at 
10J@11 cents at the close. The year's average price was 8.68 cents per pound, 
compared with 9.05 cents for 1897, and an annual average of 9f cents for a period 
of five years prior to 1898. 

Statistical data appear on pages 152, 155 and 157. 

EGGS. 

Receipts of Eggs were reduced in comparison with large arrivals for two years 
previously, the total indicating 306,400 cases, which compares with 339,400 cases 
for 1897, and an annual average of 322,000 cases for a period of five years prior to 
1898. Shipments were 139,300 cases, against 176,400 cases in 1897. The year's 
range of prices was 8@20 cents per dozen, starting at 16J cents, ruling lower in 
February at about 12@12^ cents, declining to 9 cents in March, and briefly to 
8 cents, with 9 cents the prevailing price until August, when an advance to lOJ 
cents and 12 cents was established, reaching 13 cents in September, 14 cents late in 
October, with subsequent changes until 20 cents represented the market in the 
latter part of December. The year's average was 12.14 cents per dozen, compared 
with 10.79 cents for 1897, and an annual average of 12.80 cents for a period of 
five years prior to 1898, within which time the highest yearly average was 16.30 
cents, for 1893. 

Statistical data appear on pages 152, 155 and 157. 
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GREEN FRUIT. 

This market was less liberally supplied with Apples than in the two years 
previously, but other kinds of Green Fruit in a general way were not deficient. 
The receipts of Apples were 233,600 barrels, compared with 385,400 in 1897, and 
an annual average of 305,000 barrels for a period of five years prior to 1898. 
Shipments for the year were 103,300 barrels, against 202,200 barrels in 1897. For 
the first five months of the year the general range of prices of choice Apples was 
$2.75@4.00 per barrel, the outside prices being about $3.25 in January, S3.75@4.00 
in February, S3.25@3.50 in March, $3.00^3.2.5 in April, and $3.25 in May. New 
crop Apples sold in July at $2.00@2.50 per barrel, with outside prices $2.00@2.50 
in August, $2.00@2.25 in September, $2.50 in October, $3.00 in November, and 
$3.00@3.25 in December. The year's average was $2.76 per barrel, compared 
with $1.97 for 1897, and an annual average of $2.40 for a period of five years 
prior to 1898. 

For other green fruit, including Peaches, Pears, Cherries, Plums and Berries, 
the reported receipts for the year were 16,775 tons, compared with 16,500 tons 
for 1897, 15,900 for 1896, 14,500 for 1895, 13,700 for 1894, and 13,200 for 1893— the 
annual average for five years prior to 1898 being 14,700 tons. 

Oranges were in enlarged supply, but the quantity was small in comparison 
with years of plentifulness. Receipts were 138,300 boxes, compared with 108,600 
in 1897. The high record was for 1894, when receipts represented 665,000 boxes. 
The outside range in prices of choice Oranges was $3.75 per box in January, ad- 
vancing to $4.00 in February and March ; in the latter part of March a sharp 
decline occurred, with outside figures at $3.10, advancing to $4.00 in May. For 
August, September and October the outside price was generally $3.50 per box, 
and for December $4.00. The year's average was $3.05 per box, compared with 
$3.70 for 1897, and $3.85 for 1896. 

The supply of Lemons was decidedly reduced for the year, and the smallest 
in quantity for many years, representing a total of 42,100 boxes, compared with 
68,200 boxes in 1897. The average of prices was $4.20 per box, compared with 
$3.25 in 1897. 

Cincinnati dealers do a large distributing business in fruit, filling orders from 
markets in Ohio and adjacent States, and in the Eastern States, to a large extent. 
The trade has the advantage of excellent cold-storage facilities, which serve to 
give relief to overstocked conditions of the market, and to meet requirements in 
times of slack receipts. 

Statistical data appear oti pages 152, 170 and 172. 

DRIED FRUIT. 

The aggregate receipts of Dried Fruit represented the smallest quantity for 
several years, showing a total of 4,341,000 pounds, compared with 5,686,000 
pounds in 1897, 5,708,000 in 1896, 9,266,000 in 1895, and 6,897,000 in 1894. For 
five years prior to 1898 the average annual receipts were 6,180,000 pounds. Ship- 
ments in 1898 were 3,455,000 pounds, against 3,618,000 in 1897. 
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The large crops of Apples, Peaches and Prunes in 1897 afforded liberal pro- 
duction of dried products, and much of such fruit was carried forward to the 
season of 1898, with the low prices established in 1897 continuing into 1898. 
With the evidences of an exceptionally small crop of Apples, apparent as the 
season advanced, higher prices were placed upon the carried-over stock as well as 
the new production of Dried Fruit, and the accumulation disappeared, excepting 
in the instance of Prunes. The year closed with a higher position of prices than 
experienced for seyeral years, especially so for Evaporated and Dried Apples, of 
which the stocks were reduced to an unusually low point. The details appear- 
ing on page 173 reflect the changes in Dried Apples, Dried Peaches and Dried 
Apricots. 

For California Dried Peaches the range of prices in the early part of 1898 was 
7@8 cents and 6@7 cents per pound; for the new season, in the latter part of the 
year, the range was mostly within 9@10 cents per pound; the yearns average 
was 8.05 cents per pound, compared with 7.13 cents in 1897, and an annual aver- 
age of 6J cents for a period of five years prior to 1898. For Apricots the average 
for the year was 9.77 cents per pound, compared with 8.88 cents for 1897, and 9.16 
cents for 1896; the year closed with the range at 13@18J cents per pound. 

For the calendar year 1898 the exports of Dried Apples from the United States 
were 30,098,000 pounds, compared with 31,711,000 pounds in 1897, 24,485,000 in 
1896, 19,331,000 in 1895, and 5,309,000 in 1894. 

Statistical data appear on pages 152, 170 and 173. 

FEATHERS. 

Receipts of Feathers in 1898 somewhat 'exceeded the unusual quantity in the 
preceding year, reaching 22,500 sacks, compared with 22,100 sacks in 1897, and 
an annual average of 17,500 sacks for a period of five years prior to 1898. The 
receipts in 1898 represented approximately 1,125,000 pounds. Prices were with- 
out radical change during the year, opening at 33 cents per pound for good aver- 
age color, advancing in January to 34@35 cents, with 34 cents the prevailing 
price in May and during the remainder of the year. The average for the year 
was 34 cents, compared with 35 cents in 1897, and an annual average of 37^ cents 
for a period of five years prior to 1898. 

Statistical data appear on pages 153, 154 and 173. 

POTATOES. 

The high record of the preceding year was exceeded in the receipts of Potatoes 
in 1898, with a total of 750,900 barrels, which has been equaled in but one in- 
stance, for 1895. The receipts in 1897 were 734,500 barrels, and the annual aver- 
age for a period of five years prior to 1898 was 675,000 barrels. Shipments for the 
year were 259,400 barrels, against 319,500 in 1897. Standard quality Potatoes in 
lots on track sold in January at 60@75 cents per bushel, in February at 62@70 
cents, in March at 65@73 cents, in April at 63@90 cents, in May at 60@75 cents 
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— the general average for this period being about 71 cents per bushel. Sales from 
store were generally about 10 cents per bushel above track prices. In August 
track lots of gdod to choice quality sold mostly with a range of 50@58 cents per 
bushel, some instances up to 60 cents; in September the range was 35@60 cents, 
averaging about 48 cents; in October, at 32@45 cents, averaging about 40 cents; 
in November, 35@43 cents, few going higher than 38 cents; in December, 35@40 
cents; general average for five months about 44 cents. The year's general aver- 
age was 67 cents per bushel for track lots of good to choice quality, exclusive 
of some early transactions in new stock. Barreled Potatoes from store averaged 
$1.93 per barrel, compared with $1.64 for 1897, and an annual average of $1.67 for 
a period of five years prior to 1898. 

The production of Potatoes is quite variable. The crop of 1898 is officially 
estimated at 192,000,000 bushels, compared with 164,000,000 in 1897, 252,000,000 
in 1896, and 297,000,000 in 1895. For ten years prior to 1898 the production 
averaged 203,000,000 bushels annually. 

Statistical data appear on pages 152, 170 and 171. 

TALLOW. 

Receipts of Tallow were largely increased, and in only one instance were pre- 
viously equaled. The records show 74,900 tierces, compared with 48,900 in 1897, 
and an annual average of 51,400 tierces for a period of five years prior to 1898. 
Shipments were 9,200 tierces, against 2,400 in 1897. The range of prices of prime 
quality was 3|@4| cents per pound, averaging 3.90 cents, compared with 3.59 
cents for 1897, and an annual average of 4.54 cents for a period of five years prior 
to 1898. 

Exports of Tallow from the United States in 1898 were 106,819,000 pounds, 
compared with 65,609,000 in 1897, and 84,449,000 in 1896. 

Statistical data appear on pages 163, 160 and 167. 

HIDES. 

Receipts of Hides in 1898 were 568,900, exceeding any previous record. For 
1897 the total was 464,400, and the annual average for a period of five years prior 
to 1898 indicates 473,000 — the past year being over 20 per cent in excess of this 
average. No. 1 Wet Salted sold in January at 8^ cents per pound; the first of 
February advanced to 9 cents ; late in March receded to 8^ cents, which closely 
represented the market until May, from which time 9@9J cents covered the 
changes up to November, and 8i@8| cents for the remainder of the year. The 
lighter weight Hides sold somewhat under these prices. The average price for 
the year for light to heavy was 8.71 cents per pound, compared with 7.73 cents 
for 1897, and an annual average of 5.39 cents for a period of five years prior to 
1898. At the close of the year the various designations of Hides were quoted as 
follows: No. 1 Wet Salted, 8f cente; No. 2 Wet Salted, 7f; No. 1 Green, 25 
pounds and over, 7i@7f ; No. 2 Green, 26 pounds and over, 6i@6f ; No. 1 Dry 
Flint, 12i@13; No. 1 Dry Salted, 11. 
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The exportation of Hides from the United States in 1898 was comparatively 
small, 11,397,000 pounds, compared with 18,778,000 in 1897, and 42,009,000 in 

1896. The importations in 1898 were 257,095,000 pounds, as compared with 
236.372,000 in 1897, and 146,159,000 in 1896. 

Statistical data appear on pages 153 and 155. 

LEATHER. 

Receipts of Leather in 1898 far exceeded any previous record, showing a total 
of 152,300 bundles, compared with 101,900 for 1897, and an annual average of 
85,000 for a period of five years prior to 1898. Shipments for the year were 
118,400 bundles. The local manufacture of Leather, which was decidedly in- 
creased in the preceding year, was further increased largely in 1898, the gain being 
over 20 per cent, the total output equaling or possibly exceeding $6,000,000. The 
local consumption of Leather is large, in the manufacture of boots and shoes, 
harness, saddlery, carriage trimmings, and a variet}' of other products. Prices of 
oak-tanned Sole Leather averaged about the same as in the preceding year, 25.96 
cents per pound, for best light to heavy, against 25.92 cents for 1897, and an 
annual average of 24.60 cents for a period of five years prior to 1898. 

Exports of Sole Leather from the United States in 1898 were 36,763,000 
pounds, compared with 34,090,000 in 1897, and 42,300,000 in 1896. Such exports 
are destined chiefly to the United Kingdom, which represented 81 per cent of the 
clearances in 1898. 

Statistical data appear on pages 153 and 155. 

SALT. 

The receipts of Salt in 1898, including reported sales of local dealers for di- 
rect shipment, make a total of 525,000 barrels, compared with 755,400 barrels in 

1897. and an annual average of 580,000 barrels for a period of five years prior to 

1898. Shipments were 424,400 barrels. The sources of supply continue to be 
chiefly Ohio River and Kanawha districts and Michigan. 

Prices of Ohio River and Kanawha product had very little of fluctuation dur- 
ing the year, ranging at 77^@82i cents per barrel of 280 pounds (5 bushels) for 
the first four months of the year, and subsequently selling at 75 cents during the 
remainder of the year. The average quotation was 77 cents per barrel, compared 
with 75 cents for 1897, and an annual average of 81 cents for a period of five 
years prior to 1898. 

Salt was exported from the United States to the extent of 17,280,000 pounds 
in 1898, compared with 4,383,000 in 1897. 

Statistical data appear on pages 153, 154 and 159. 

WOOL. 

The receipts of Wool at Cincinnati fluctuate widely. For the past year the 
quantity was the smallest for a period of ten years, making a total of 16,900 
bales, compared with 45,600 bales in 1897, and an annual average of 24,600 bales 
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for five years prior to 1898. Shipments were 20,400 bales. The general tendency 
of prices, which in 1897 was upward, was downward in 1898, without important 
diif^^ence in the averii^e prices for the two years. Ohio Fleece-washed pold at 
27@30 cents per pound 6t.arly in the year, at 24@26 cents in June and July, 22@24 
cents in August, 21@22 cents in September, 20@22 cents in October, and subse- 
quently at 20@21 cents. The average for the year was 24.95 cents per pound, 
compared with 24.45 cents in 1897, and an annual average of 21.20 cents for a 
period of five years prior to 1898. 

Imports of Wool into the United States in 1898, for the calendar year, were 
99,850,000 pounds, compared with 366,839,000 pounds in 1897, and 159,776,000 
pounds in 1896. Of the total for 1898 clothing grades represented 27,144,000 
pounds; combitig, 1,205,000 pounds; carpet, 71,501,000 pounds. The aggregate 
value was $11,586,000, averaging 11.60 cents per pound. 

Statistical data appear on pages 153, 155 and 161. 

HOPS. 

Following the small arrivals in the preceding year the receipts of Hops in 
1898 were large, and in only one instance previously exceeded. The record shews 
20,100 bales, compared with 7,800 in 1897, and an annual average of 16,400 bales for 
a period of five years prior to 1808. Shipments were 10,400 bales. Prices were 
fairly steady at 16 cents per pound for choice quality the first three months of the 
year, 15@16 cents the second three months, mostly at 14 cents the third three 
months, and 19 and 20 cents for new stock in the later months. The general aver- 
age for the year was 15.90 cents per pound, compared with 12.20 cents for 1897, and 
an annual average of 13.80 cents for a period of five years prior to 1898. 

Statistical data appear on pages 153, 154 and 169. 

LARD OIL. 

Prices of Lard Oil were decidedly higher than in 1897 during most of the past 
year, closing with an average of 45 cents per gallon, compared with 38 cents for 
the preceding year, and an annual average of 58 cents for a period of five years 
prior to 1898. The year opened at 40@43 cents per gallon, had a range of 40@55 
cents, and closed at 44(a 46 cents. 

Weekly prices appear on page 160; annual prices on page 153. 

LINSEED OIL. 

The price of Linseed Oil at the beginning of the year was 39 cents per gal- 
lon, subsequently advancing until 47 cents was reached in May, and for a time 
maintained, followed by a decline in June, with a tendency downward until 33 
cents was reached in the latter part of September, after which there was some re- 
action, the year closing at 39 cents. The average for the year was 39 cents p^r 
gallon, compared with 32 cents for 1897, and an annual average of 43 cents for a 
period of five years prior to 1898. 

Weekly prices appear on page 160; annual prices on page 152. 
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CANDLES AND SOAP. 

There was an increased distribution of Candles from this market in 1898, the 
shipments showing a total of 137,200 boxes, which compares with 125,500 boxes 
for 189.7, and an annual average of 139,000 boxes for a period of five years prior 
to 1898. Star Candles were quoted at 6i@6f cents per pound in December, and 
6J cents previously during the year— making the yearly average 6.72 cents per 
pound, which compares with 6.67 cents for 1897, and an annual average of 7.86 
cents for a period of five years prior to 1898. 

Cincinnati is one of the most prominent in the country in the manufacture 
of Soap, which industry was actively maintained the past year, advancing the 
record of output and distribution, the gain in manufacture being about 6 i>er 
cent in comparison with the high position reached in the preceding year. The 
valuation of the year's shipments was approximately $7,865,000, compared with 
•7,730,000 for 1897, and $7,145,000 for 1896. Prices were somewhat reduced on 
some grades, but for the most part maintained on the higher-class brands. 

Statistical data appear on pages 153, 168 and 169. 

STARCH. 

The local production of Starch was enlarged in 1898, reaching a higher record 
than for any previous year. The total manufacture was 33,500,000 pouqds, cx)m- 
pared with 31,500,000 pounds in 1897, and an annual average of 28,700,000 pounds 
for a period of five years prior to 1898. Receipts from other localities were 645,200 
boxes. Shipments for the year were 1,126,100 boxes, compared with 704,700 
boxes in 1897, and an annual average of 617,000 boxes for five years prior to 1898. 
There was but little change in the average price, which was 2.34 cents per pound, 
or slightly below the preceding year's average, which was 2.36 cents; the average 
annual price for a period of five years prior to 1898 was 2.86 cents per pound. 

Statistical data appear on pages 153, 154 and 168. 

NAVAL STORES. 

Receipts of Rosin at Cincinnati in 1898 were greatly increased over the high 
record of the preceding year, amounting to 185,400 barrels, compared with 109,300 
barrels in 1897, and an annual average of 93,500 barrels for a period of five years 
prior to 1898. Shipments were 75,900 barrels, compared with 58,300 in 1897, and 
an annual average of 43,300 barrels for a period of five years prior to 1898. Prices 
of Rosin ranged at $1.55@1.90 per barrel for carlots, averaging $1.68 per barrel, 
compared with $2.12 per barrel for 1897. Prices for small lots from store were 10 
cents per barrel above carlot rates. 

Receipts of Turpentine were largely in excess of the exceptionally high record 
of the preceding year, indicating a total of 58,300 barrels, compared with 38,600 
barrels in 1897, and an annual average of 26,500 for a period of five years prior 
to 1898. Shipments were 44,700 barrels. Prices were advanced, and were higher 
than for several years, averaging 34.61 cents per gallon, compared with 29.32 
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cents for 1897, and an annual average of 31.70 cents for a period of five years 
prior to 1898. 

Statistical data appear on page 169. 

GROCERIES. 

In staple articles of Groceries there was an increased volume of business in 
1898 in this market, although the total valuation was .apparently not in excess, 
and possibly someiyhat below, the operations of some previous years, when prices 
of commodities were higher. Returns from dealers to the Chamber of Commerce 
indicate an average gain of about 6 per cent over the sales of Groceries for the 
preceding year, the.total reaching $19,600,000, compared with $18,500,000 in 1897, 
$17,500,000 in 1896; $19,260,000 in 1895, $18,900,000 in 1894, $20,450,000 in 1898, 
$18,590,000 in 1892, $18,400,000 in 1891, $18,200,000 in 1890. Prices of Coffee 
were reduced in 1898, while most other staples averaged higher than for the pre- 
ceding year. The receipts of sugar were reduced, and of other leading articles 
increased during the past year. 

The receipts of Coffee for the year were 368,200 bags, compared with 346,900 
bags in 1897, and an annual average of 267,000 bags for a period of five years 
prior to 1898. The arrivals the past year were the largest on record. The year 
began with Fair Rio quoted at 9^ cents per pound, immediately declining to9f 
cents, and before the close of January to 9 cents, with further reduction in March 
to 8| cents, followed by a reaction to 9f cents in April, with a subsequent declin- 
ing tendency until August, reaching 8f cents, and later as low as 8J cents. The 
year's range was 8J@95 cents, closing at 9J cents, averaging 9.02 cents, compared 
with 18.29 cents for 1897, 17.01 cents for 1896, and 19.82 cents for 1895. For 
Prime the year's average was 9.74 cents, compared with 15.02 cents for 1897, and 
an annual average of 19.10 cents for a period of five years prior to 1898. 

The receipts of Sugar were 266,900 barrels, compared with 276,900 barrels in 

1897, and an annual average of 269,500 barrels for a period of five years prior to 

1898. Shipments were 126,100 barrels. There were also received 917 hogsheads, 
and shipments of 541 hogsheads. Prices averaged higher than for several years 
previously, ruling without striking changes for most of the year, or until October, 
when considerable reduction was made, followed by some fluctuations. The year 
opened at 5.47@6.10 cents per pound as the range for Hards, closed at 5.22@5.72 
cents, and averaged 5.74 cents, compared with 5.29 cents in 1897, and an annual 
average of 5.15 cents for a period of five years prior to 1898. For A White the 
range at the beginning of the year was 4.21@4.34 cents per pound, closing at 
4.85@5.10 cents, with an average of 6.36 cents, compared with 4.66 cents for 1897, 
and an annual average of 4.62 cents for a period of five years prior to 1898. 

The receipts of Molasses were 57,300 barrels, compared with 40,800 barrels in 

1897, and an annual average of 45,600 barrels for a period of five years prior to 

1898. Prices were higher than for the preceding year, averaging 31.82 cents per 
gallon for Prime New Orleans, compared with 26.13 cents for 1897, and an annual 
average of 30.50 cents for a period of five years prior to 1898. Much of the supply 
was of a quality which sold considerably below the quotations for Prime. 
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The receipts of Rice were decidedly increased, amounting to 39,500 barrels, 
compared with 23,100 barrels in 1897, and an annual average of 38,900 barrels for 
a period of five years prior to 1898^ Shipments were 22,600 barrels. Prices of 
Louisiana Rice ranged at 3^@7 cents per pound, averaging 6.03 cents for the 
year, compared with 6.24 cents for 1897, and an annual average of 4.58 cents for 
a period of five years prior to 1898. 

At New York the average price of No. 7 Rio Coffee in 1898 was 6.30 cents per 
pound, compared with 7.73 cents for 1897, 15 cents for 1896, 15.83 cents for 18^, 
16.40 cents for 1894, and 17.08 cents for 1893, the average annual price for five 
years prior to 1898 being 14.41 cents. A New York authority says: "The year 
1898 is one of exceptional interest so far as Coffee is concerned, the record show- 
ing that the production of Coffee, stimulated l)y years of high prices, has far out- 
stripped the consumptive requirements of the world, and that such condition is 
likely to continue for several years. The world's visible supply began to increase 
in 1896, and from July of that year it rose from 2,588,000 bags to 7,128,800 bags 
on November 1, 1898, declining since to 6,600,700 bags on January 1, 1899. This 
large supply is about one-half the world's average production for the last two 
years, and is a bulwark against any ^bull' movement until there is a partial 
failure in supply." 

The deliveries of Coflfee in the United States in 1898 were 5,825,163 bags, and 
in Europe 8,207,091 bags, making a total of 14,032,254 bags, compared with a 
total of 13,112,159 bags for 1897, and 11,628,725 bags for 1896. Of the deliveries 
in the United States in 1898 there were 4,643,672 bags of Brazil product, and 
1,181,491 bagsof all other sorts, indicating that Rio and Santos Coffee represented 
79.7 per cent of the total supply. 

The extension of the Coffee producing industry in Mexico, Central America 
and Venezuela has been progressing, and increasing supplies are being furnished 
by these countries, and it is believed will continue on an enlarging scale. The 
quality of such product is superior. 

The Sugar trade has been affected by si>ecial events in the year 1898. The 
Spanish- American war, with the resulting stopping of insurgent and other de- 
vastating influences, opens the way to restoration of the Sugar industry in Cuba, 
and the supply of cane product as a natural result is expected to increase from 
that source. What influence the acquisition of the Hawaiian Islands may have 
is somewhat problematical. The year .witnessed competitive contentions between 
the American Sugar Refining Company and independent refineries, notably in 
the later months, bringing about more or less irregular markets, and some in- 
novations in trade features. 

At New York the year began with Fair Refining Sugar at 3.75 cents per pound, 
the highest quotation being 4 cents, the lowest 3.50 cents, the closing 3.81 cents, 
the average 3.71 cents, against 3.07 cents for 1897. For Centrifugal Sugar (96 
degrees) the year began at 4.18 cents, the highest quotation being 4.50 cents, the 
lowest 4.06 cents, the closing 4.31 cents, the average 4.23 cents, compared with 
3.56 cents for 1897, and an annual average of 3.48 cents for five 3'ears prior to 
1898. For Granulated the opening price was 4.96 cents, the highest 5.21 cents, 
the lowest 4.72 cents, at which the year closed, the average being 4.97 cents, corn- 
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pared with 4.50 cents for 1897, and an annual average of 4.43 cents for five years 
prior to 1898. . These prices are based on weekly quotations. 

The consumption of Sugar in 1898 in the United States is recognized as about 
2,047,000 tons (of 2,240 pounds) against 2,071,000 tons in 1897, 1,960,000 in 1896, 
1,950,000 in 1895, 2,013,000 in 1894, and 1,906,000 in 1893. A New York author- 
ity says: "The consumption of 1898 consisted of 317,447 tons of domestic cane 
sugar, 38,960 tons of domestic beet sugar, 5,000 tons maple, 800 tons sorghum, 
1,700 tons molasses sugar — a total of 358,407 tons domestic production; and 
1,432,847 tons of foreign cane sugar, 179,465 tons of foreign raw beet sugar, 
26,625 tons of foreign refined — a total of 1,638,937 tons of foreign production." 

The Beet Sugar industry in this country did not advance as much as was ex- 
pected the past year. In fact the production appears to have been somewhat 
less than in 1897, but the industry is interesting capital to an enlarged degree, 
and the near future will surely witness a great increase in the domestic pro- 
duction. The manufacture of beet product in 1898 is estimated at 34,000 tons, 
compared with 41,000 tons in 1897, 40,000 in 1896, and 30,000 in 1895. 

The world's crop of Sugar for 1898-99 is estimated at 7,857,000 tons (2,240 
pounds), compared with 7,788,000 for 1897-98, 7,823,000 for 1896-97, 7,263,000 
for 1895-96, and 8,324,000 for 1894-95. For 1898-99 cane product represents 
2,947,000 tons, and beet product 4,910,000 tons. 

The average annual domestic consumption of Cofiee is approximately 9 
pounds; of Sugar, 63 pounds ; of Tea, IJ pounds, per capita of population. 

The pack of Canned Tomatoes in the United States in 1898 was 5,662,000 
cases (2 dozen cans each), compared with 3,964,000 cases in 1897, and an annual 
average of 4,500,000 cases for five years prior to 1898. The pack of Canned Corn 
in 1898 was 4,398,000 cases, compared with 2,908,000 cases in 1897, and an annual 
average of 3,275,000 tases for five years prior to 1898. 

Statistical exhibits appear on pages 162 to 167, inclusive. 

PETROLEUM. 

The receipts of Petroleum in this market in 1898 were increased 10 per cent 
in comparison with the reduced quantity for the preceding year. The total waa 
417,300 barrels, compared with 377,400 barrels for 1897, and an annual average of 
425,000 barrels for ^ye years prior to 1898. Shipments for the year were 142,000 
barrels, compared with 144,100 for 1897, and an annual average of 203,000 barrels 
for five years prior to 1898. Local dealers do a large business in the way of sales 
for direct shipment from sources of supply to points of destination, the extent of 
which was greatly increased the past year in comparison with the returns for 
three years previously, but somewhat short of some earlier years. These sales 
Amounted to 1,225,200 barrels in 1898, compared with 939,200 for 1897, and an 
annual average of 1,016,000 barrels for five years prior to 1898. The combined 
volume of receipts and direct sales represent an aggregate of 1,642,500 barrels for 
1898, compared with 1,116,600 barrels for 1897, and an annual average of 1,401,000 
barrels for five years prior to 1898. 
, The price of Illuminating Oil in this market was 6^@7 cents per gallon the 
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beginning of the year, and 6|@7J cents from March to December, inclusive — 
giving an average of 6.86 cents per gallon, compared with 6.75 cents for 1897, 
and an annual average of 6.88 cents for five years prior to 1898. 

Cincinnati is a large distributing point for Petroleum. This business has 
been promoted by the construction of suitable warehouses and terminal facilities 
of th^ railroads, by which there is ready distribution of large and small quantities. 

The products of Petroleum continue to maintain their claims in competition 
with other products for purposes of illumination, lubrication, etc., and also for 
fuel ai^d power uses. 

The yearly production of Petroleum in the United States, and estimated value, 
according to reports of the office of the United States Geological Survey, are shown 
in the following, quantities representing barrels of 42 gallons : 



Years. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



Yeabs. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1882. 



27,612,000 
85,163,000 
45,822,000 
54,292,000 
50.509,000 



817,947,000 
26,968,000 
85,365,000 
80,526,000 
26,034,000 



1893. 
1894 
1896, 
1896, 
1897, 



48,412,000 
49,344,000 
52,983,000 
60,960,000 
60,568,000 



828,932,000 
85.522,000 
57,682,000 
58,518,000 
40,990,000 



The valuation in the foregoing exhibit is understood to reflect the first price 
at points of production. The production in the calendar year 1897 represented 
2,644,000,000 gallons, and the average valuation in first hands 1.61 cents per gal- 
lon. The exports of refined product for the calendar year 1896 were 823,422,000 
gallons, valued at $67,598,000; in 1897, 870,810,000 gallons, valued at $64,628,000; 
in 1898, 847,607,000 gallons, valued at $47,592,000. 

Statistical data appear on pages 153, 160, 167 and 168. 

COTTON. 

The local trade in Cotton at Cincinnati is of moderate proportions, the 
geographical position of this market in the relation to sources of supply and 
localities of large consumption putting it to more or less disadvantage in com- 
petitive operations. The reported receipts here largely represent through move- 
ment. The total for 1898 was 313,700 bales, compared with 249,700 bales for 
1897, and an annual average of 276,000 bales for five years prior to 1898. Ship- 
ments were 288,700 bales, compared with 240,600 bales for 1897, and an average 
of 265,600 bales for five years prior to 1898. For the commercial year ending 
September, 1898, the local consumption of Cotton was about 10,000 bales, exclu- 
sive of a considerable quantity of " linters ; " for 1896-97 the consumption was 
9,000 bales; for five years prior to 1897-98 the average was 11,800 bales. 

Middling Cotton sold during the calendar year 1898 in this market at a range 
of 6i@6J cents per pound, averaging 6.69 cents, compared with 6.96 cents for 
1897, and an annual average of 7.37 cents for five years prior to 1898. The year 
opened at 6i cents, and closed at the same position, the highest quotation being 
in April, May and June, the lowest in October and November. This market is 
governed by changes at the seaboard, especially by prices at New York. 
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The following compilation shows the range of monthly prices for a period 
of six years at New York for Middling Upland Cotton, per pound, fractions 
stated decimally : 



Months. 



January... 
February. . 

March 

April 

py 

June 

July 

Angnai.... 
September. 
October . . . 
November. 
December. 

Year 



1896 




5.81^.50 
5.56^.87 



6.81(^.56 



1897 




5.81@8.25 



1896 




7.06^.87 



1895 



5.62(95.75 
5.5635.62 
5.56^.44 
6.8717.00 
6.7517.37 
7.00^7.25 
7.00(«7.19 
7.12§8.19 



5.56^.37 



1894 




7.25@7.44 
6.94^7.31 
6.87@7.00 
6.81^.94 
5.75§6 81 
5.56§6.00 
5.69(95.81 



5.5608.81 



1893 




7.2509.94 



Note.— Fractions are represented as follows : -^ aa .06; i as .12; ^aa .19; i ob ,2b; -ffaa .Zl; 
fas .37; ^88.44; ias.50; Aas.56; f as.62; Has.69; f as.75; Has .81; iaB.87; H as -M. 

The Cotton crop of the United States for the year ending September 1, 1898 
(grown in 1897), as estimated by the New York Financial Chronicle^ was 11,181,000 
bales, compared with 8^714,000 bales for 1897, and an annual average of 8,003,000 
bales for five years, and 7,897,000 bales for ten years, prior to 1897-98. The leverage 
gross weight of bales in 1897-98 was 506.88 pounds, compared with 485.35 pounds 
for 1887-88, there having been a general tendency in late years to a heavier aver- 
age ; for ten years prior to 1897-98 the annual average was 498.60 pounds. 

The domestic consumption of Cotton for the year ending September 1, 1898, 
is shown to represent 3,504,000 bales, compared with 2,887,000 for 1896-97, and 
2,586,000 for 1895-96. The North represents 2,276,000 bales, and the South 
1,228,000, for 1897-98. The exports to foreign countries were 7,532,600 bales, and 
shipments by rail to Canada 113,400 bales — making a total of 7,646,000 bales, 
compared with 6,045,000 for 1896-97, and 4,713,000 for 1895-96. 

The number of Cotton mills laeported for the South was 391 — North Carolina 
having 153, South Carolina 71, Georgia 68, Alabama 35, Tennessee 24, all other 40. 
These mills represented a total of 91,829 looms, and 3,574,754 spindles. Com- 
pared with the preceding year there was an increase of 16 mills, 8,956 looms, 
and 377,209 spindles. 

To illustrate the various features of the world's Cotton industry the following 
is tabulated from data appearing in the annual statement of the Financial Chronicle^ 
based on bales of 500 pounds: 



Supply and GoNSUMpnoN. 


1897-98 


1896-97 


1895-96 


1894-95 


1898-94 


1892-98 


Cron of United States 


10,800,000 
1,666.000 

12,556,000 
8,002,000 
8,406,000 
4,485,000 
1,075,000 

11,968,000 


8,4a').000 
1,924,000 

10,359.000 
2,738,000 
8,224.000 

' 4,368,000 
1,004,000 

11,834,000 


6.912,000 
1,938,000 
8,850,000 
2,672,000 
3,276,000 
4,160,000 
1,105,000 
11,118,000 


9,640,000 
1,625,000 

11,265,000 
2.743,000 
3,250,000 
4,080,000 
1,074,000 

11,097,000 


7,186,000 
2,196,000 
9,332,000 
2,264,000 
3,233,000 
8,827.000 
959,000 
10,283,000 


5,485,000 
2,172,000 
8,607,000 
2,551.000 
2.866.000 
8,661,000 
918,000 


Supply of other countiiee 

Total crop 

Gonsamption in United States 
ConsumpUon in Great Britain 
Oonaamption on Continent.. . . 
Gonaumption in India 


World's consuniDtion 


9,996,000 
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The annual average of the world's consumption of Cotton for five years end- 
ing with 1897-98 was 11,159,000 bales; for the preceding period of five years the 
average was 9,869,000 balesj for ten years 10,514,000 bales. 

The United States Department of Agriculture estimates the Cotton crop of 
1897-98 at 10,897,857 commercial bales, or 283,000 less than the estimate of the 
Financial Chronicle. 

The average commercial value of the Cotton crop of 1897-98 has been esti- 
mated at about $28.60 per bale, compared with $36.75 for 1896-97, $41.10 for 
1895-96, $30.00 for 1894-95, $37.60 for 1893-94, and $42.50 for 1892-93. The 
total valuation on this basis represents approximately $320,000,000 for 1897-98, 
$320,000,000 for 1896-97, $294,000,000 for 1895-96, $297,000,000 for 1894-95, 
$282,000,000 for 1893-94, and $285,000,000 for 1892-93. 

The Department of Agriculture report of acreage of the 1897-98 Cotton crop 
is as follows: Texas, 7,164,175 acres; Georgia, 3,537,702; Mississippi, 2,778,610 ; 
Alabama, 2,709,460; South Carolina, 2,074,778; Arkansas, 1,619,785; North Caro- 
lina, 1,302,437; Louisiana, .1,245,399; Tennessee, 967,077; all other, 920,161 — 
in all, 24,319,584 acres; average yield per acre, .45 bale; acres per bale, 2.23. 
There was an increase of 1,046,375 acres in comparison with the preceding crop. 

Statistical data appear on pages 170, and 175 to 178, inclusive. 

LEAF TOBACCO. 

Receipts of Leaf Tobacco at the warehouses in Cincinnati in 1898 were consid- 
erably reduced, and, in fact, tbe smallest in quantity for many years. This was 
due to the shortness of the crop of 1897. The records show the total receipts to 
have been 70,705 hogsheads, of which 50,205 were received at the auction ware- 
bouses. For the preceding year the total receipts were 99,163 hogsheads, of which 
80,586 represented receipts at the warehouses. For ten years prior to 1898, the 
total receipts indicated an annual average of 106,500 hogsheads, and at the ware- 
houses an average of 72,100 hogsheads — the very small supply in the first year of 
the period lowering the general average considerably. 

At the auction sales the total offerings during the year were 68,403 hogsheads; 
rejections, 15,976 hogsheads; sales, 52,427 hogsheads. For the preceding year the 
offerings were 105,069 hogsheads; rejections, 23,288 hogsheads; sales, 81,781 hogs- 
heads. 

The amount realized from sales at the various auction warehouses in 1898 was 
. $5,693,000, compared with $7,916,000 for 1897. The general average was equiva- 
lent to 9.10 cents per pound for all grades, compared with 8.05 cents for all grades 
in 1897, and an annual average of 9.25 cents for five years prior to 1898. 

In addition to receipts in hogsheads there were received 34,187 cases and bales 
of Leaf Tobacco in 1898, compared with 32,566 in 1897, and an annual average of 
31,800 for five years prior to 1898. The value of total arrivals at Cincinnati in 
1898; including hogsheads, cases, and bales, was approximately $8,900,000. 

The small crop of 1897, which was the main source of supplies for 1898, natur- 
ally elevated expectations as to prices, but such calculations were not fully real- 
ized, notwithstanding the evidence that the total crop of 1897 did not much, if 
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any, exceed 60 per cent in comparison- with the preceding crop. Manufacturers 
had stocked up liberally prior to the opening of 1898, and, therefore, were not 
active purchasers early in the year. The war with Spain had some influence 
unfavorably upon the trade, through the higher taxation imposed. As the season 
advanced, with indications of a large crop for 1898, the market more or less felt 
the influence of this prospect. 

The Tobacco crop grown in 1898 proved to be a large one. The quality of the 
product, however, suffered to considerable extent during the curing period from 
dampness, and from lack of proper facilities for caring for the large yield. 

The stocks of Leaf Tobacco at Cincinnati at the close of 1898 were unusually 
small — only 7,387 hogsheads, compared with 13,496 hogsheads a year previously, 
which was a lower record than for many years; for ten years prior to the close of 
1898 the annual average stocks were 20,276 hogsheads. 

The Smoking Tobacco industry at Cincinnati was further enlarged in 1898, 
with a production of 5,470,000 pounds, compared with 4,556,000 pounds in 1897. 
Including Covington and Newport, the total production was 5,963,000 pounds, 
compared with 4,671,000 for 1897. 

Chewing Tobacco in late years has been produced only to a small extent at Cin- 
cinnati, but Covington and Newport maintain considerable business in this line, 
the total manufacture in 1898 reaching 1,152,000 pounds, compared with 1,171,000 
pounds in 1897. 

The manufacture of Cigars has long been an important industry at Cin- 
cinnati, and the year 1898 largely advanced the record, with a production of 
227,903,000, against 169,176,000 in 1897. Adding the Newport and Covington 
manufacture, the total for Cincinnati and immediate vicinity was 236,368,000, 
compared with 175,940,000 for 1897, and an average of 162,300,000 for five years 
prior to 1898. 

Cigarettes were manufactured at Cincinnati in 1898 to the extent of 9,954,000, 
compared with 5,266,000 in 1897. 

The exports of Leaf Tobacco from the United States (exclusive of stems and 
trimmings) for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1898, were 262,259.000 pounds, 
compared with 305,978,000 pounds for the preceding year, and an annual average 
of 280,930,000 pounds for five years prior to 1898. The value of the exports for 
1897-98 was $21,924,000, and the annual average for five years previously was 
$23,955,000. Of the total exports in 1897-98, there was 35 per cent for the United 
Kingdom, 21 per cent for Germany, 9 per cent for Italy, 9 per cent for France, 17 
per cent for other countries of Europe, and 9 per cent for all other countries. 

Statistical data appear on pages 153, and 187 to 189, inclusive. 

CLOTHING. 

The local manufacture of Clothing is a prominent industry, and great enter- 
prise has been maintained in this line. The gain in value of the output in 1898, 
in comparison with the preceding year, was not large. The aggregate of local 
sales, as indicated by special inquiry, was about 2^ per cent in excess of 1897. A 
large part of such 'sales represent local manufacture. This city has held a high 
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position in reputation for quality of such products. Much of the distributive 
trade is southward, and this has had to contend with the influence of low prices 
of cotton on the buying ability in those regions. 

Special returns to the Chamber of Commerce from manufacturers of and deal- 
ers in Clothing indicate the total value of sales in 1898 to have been approxi- 
mately $21,250,000, compared with $20,750,000 in 1897, and an annual average of 
120,050,000 for five years prior to 1898. In addition to this large business in 
Clothing there is also a large volume of trade in furnishing goods, women's ap- 
parel, etc., estimated to equal or exceed $5,000,000 yearly, much of which repre- 
sents products of local manufacture. 

The following indicates approximately the value of yearly sales of Clothing 
by manufacturers and dealers at Cincinnati, according to special returns to the 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce : 



188&-«1 $17,605,000 

1881-82 17,100,000 

1882-83 18,025,000 

1888-84 16,965,000 

1884-85 17,155,000 

1885-86 17,180,000 



1886-87 117,910,000 

1887-68 18,415,000 

1888-89 18,510,000 

1889-90 21,060,000 

1890-91 23,220,000 

1891-92 28,450,000 



1898 $21,725,000 

1894 18,700,000 

1895 19,650,000 

1896 18,875,000 

1897 20,750.000 

1898 21,250,000 



DRY GOODS. 

Measured by valuation of sales, the Dry Goods trade of Cincinnati in 1898 
made little advance over the preceding year. There was, however, a lower aver- 
age price of staple products, so that the moderate gain in sales implies an in- 
creased volume of goods handled. Eastern prices of manufactures of cotton 
were lower during the year than previously known by the trade for staples. The 
average of prices at New York for stand^ard sheetings, drillings, shirtings, prints, 
and printing cloths was about 14 per cent lower than for 1897, and about 20 per 
cent below the annual average for five years previous to 1898. 

Special returns to the Chamber of Commerce indicate a total of, approxi- 
mately, $34,500,000 as representing sales of Dry Goods in this market in 1898. 
This compares with $34,350,000 for 1897, and an annual average of $33,540,000 
for five years prior to 1898. 

The wholesale Dry Goods merchants of Cincinnati maintain full and superior 
assortments of goods, which are offered at relatively low prices. This policy has 
enabled our merchants to maintain a strong position in the competition for 
meeting the wants of dealers in towns less populous in the Ohio Valley and con- 
tiguous territory. 

The following indicates approximately the value of yearly sales of Dry Goods 
by the trade at Cincinnati, according to special returns to the Cincinnati Chamber 
of Commerce, for the years stated : 



1880-81 $24,203,000 

1881-82 25,325,000 

1882-83 27,380,000 

188.3-84 25,025,000 

1884-85 25,185,000 

1885-86 25,765,000 



1886-87 $27,096,000 

1887-88 28,870,000 

1888-89 31,385,000 

l«8<»-90 34,965,000 

1890-91 86,300,000 

1891-92 37,450,000 



1893 $85,575,000 

1894 82,685.000 

]8<»5 83,625,000 

1896 ■ 81 , 475, 000 

1897 84,350,000 

1898 ^ 84,600,000 
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BOOTS AND SHOES. 

The returns for 1898 covering the local Boot and Shoe industry indicate pros- 
perous operations, there having been an enlarged business in both manufacturing 
afid distribution of goods. The local manufacture of such products continues to 
enlarge, and is of notable proportions. This business, which in earlier years was 
confined almost or quite exclusively to women's wear, has more recently widened 
to include men's wear to a considerable extent. 

Special returns to the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce indicate sales of 
Boots and Shoes in this market to have been approximately $16,500,000 for 1898, a 
gain of about 9^ per cent over the preceding year. The value of the output^ of 
local factories was approximately $11,000,000, compared with $10,000,000 for 1897, 
$7,750,000 for 1896, $8,500,000 for 1895, $7,500,000 for 1894, and $7,250,000 for 
1893. The average cost of material the past year was not essentially different 
from that of the preceding year. 

The following compilation shows approximately the value of yearly sales of 
Boots and Shoes by manufacturers and dealers at Cincinnati, according to special 
returns to the Chamber of Commerce : 



1889-90 111,027,000 

1890-91 11,735,000 

1891-92 13,385,000 



1893 $12,550,000 

1894 11,250,000 

1895 12,580,000 



1896 $11,850,000 

1897 14,150,000 

1898 15,500,000 



COAL AND COKE. 

The Coal received at Cincinnati is almost entirely soft or bituminous, coming 
mostly from Pittsburgh and Kanawha regions. In late years the West Virginia 
and Virginia mines have greatly enlarged contributions to the supply, owing to 
the increased rail movement of the product. This is illustrated in the showing 
of receipts separately stated, as appearing in the following compilation for a period 
of ten years, for the Pittsburgh and Kanawha districts and all other supplies : 



Years. 


PrTTSBt'RGH. 
By River. 


Kanawha. 
By River. 


Kanawha. 

By Rail. 


Total 
Kanawha. 


All Other 
Kinds. 


Total 
Bush KM. 


1^90 


42,601,000 
43,254.000 
42,272,000 
28,643,000 
40,157,000 
26,676,000 
36,697,000 
35,041,000 
41.271,000 


19.221,000 
19,115,000 
19,215,000 
24,971,000 
16,398,000 
15,106,000 
22,015,000 
17,9.12,000 
19,949,000 


2,000,000 
4,500,000 
9.300,000 
18,100,000 
13,300,000 
18,900,000 
13,800,000 
17,600,000 
15,900,000 


21,221,000 
23,615,000 
28,515,000 
43.071,000 
29,698,000 
84,006,000 
85,815,000 
35,542,000 
85,849,000 


4.166,000 
5,477,000 
6.072,000 
8,898,000 
6,603,000 
9,461,000 
7,177.000 
8,179,000 
6,823.000 


67 


1891 


72 


1892, 


76 


1893 


80 


1894. 


76 


1895 


70 


1896. 


78 


1897 


7fi 


1896 


89 







Prior to 1891 the rail receipts of Coal at Cincinnati did not reach as great a 
volume as 5,000,000 bushels in a year, excepting in but one instance. 

The foregoing tabulation shows the enlargement of movement of Coal by rail 
under influences attending the curtailment of river supplies from low-water 
interferences. 
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The arrivals of Coal at Cincinnati in 1898 carry the record above any previous 
year, the gain over 1897 being 5,180,000 bushels, or 6^ per cent. The supply was 
ample throughout the year, and the average unusually low, in fact the lowest 
shown by the records. 

The aggregate arrivals of Coal for the year were 83,943,000 bushels— 3,026,000 
tons. Of this quantity only 948,000 bushels represented Anthracite. The total 
receipts in 1879 were 78,762,000 bushels, and for five years ending with 1897 the 
annual average was 77,133,000 bushels, compared with which 1898 makes an in- 
crease of nearly 9 per Cent. 

Of the total receipts of Coal for the year 61,316,000 bushels represent arrivals 
by river, and 22,627,000 bushels by rail, compared with 53,043,000 bushels by 
river and 25,719,000 bushels by rail in 1897, and 58,842,000 bushels by river and 
20,847,000 bushels by rail in 1896; The varying condition of river navigation, as 
well as interruption from labor disputes, have influence in changing the relation 
between river and rail receipts. 

The shipments of Coal from Cincinnati in 1898 were 14,221,000 bushels, and for 
five years ending with 1897 the annual average of shipments was 17,760,000 bushels. 

The local consumption of Coal at Cincinnati in recent years for all purposes 
has been about 60,000,000 bushels annually, or moderately in excess of this quan- 
tity. Information obtained. from dealers indicates some variation in sales rela- 
tively for household and steam or factory purposes, the general result indicating 
that the total is pretty evenly divided as to quantity for these uses. About 6 per 
cent of the local consumption is for production of gas. 

Early in the past year the price of standard lump Coal delivered to consumers 
within usual distances was $2.50 per ton of 2,000 pounds. In March this was 
changed to $2.25, which prevailed until August, when a further reduction to $2.00 
was made. In October the $2.25 price was restored, which continued to the close 
of the year. The average price for the year was $2.25. For Coal afloat in barges 
the price during the year ranged at b@(S cents per bushel for Pittsburgh, the quo- 
tation for Kanawha having a range of 4J@5J cents— averaging 5.66 cents and 
4.89 cents per bushel respectively, or $1.57 and $1.36 per ton. 

The yearly range and average prices of Pittsburgh Coal, afloat and delivered, 
per bushel, based on weekly records, compare for ten years as shown in the fol- 
lowing compilation : 



Years. 


AFLOAT. 


Delivbbed. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


Lowest. 


Highest, i 


Aversge. 


lgH^V-87 


7 
6 
6 


15 


7.5.') 
10.01 
6.71 
6.78 
7.28 
7.49 
7.58 
C.34 
6.00 
5.73 
5.70 
5.66 


1^ 

9 
9 
10 
9 
9 


16 
22 
ll^i , 

12^ 

9 * 
9 


11 04 


]X^7_HH 


18 96 


] ^HH-^y 


9 96 


18«<MW." 

ISIMMJI 


9.69 
10.24 


1892 


10.96 


1M93 


11.04 


1H<M 


9.11 


1H9.> 


9.00 


lj<% 


8.21 


1807 


8.10 


IHiW 


8.05 
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The bulk of Coal from the Kanawha, Virginia and West Virginia regions sells 
at the same, or about the same^ prices as are obtained for the product from the 
Pittsburgh district. 

The receipts of Coke for the year were 2,888,000 bushels, and the quantity 
locally manufactured was 3,950,000 bushels, making a total of 6,838,000 bushels, 
compared with 7,748,000 bushels the preceding year. For city manufacture the 
average price for the year was 8.03 cents per bushel ; of gas-house, 6.73 cents; of 
Connellsville, $6.25 per ton. 

Statistical exhibits appear on pages 179 to 182, inclusive. 

PIG IRON. 

Cincinnati merchants have maintained the highest prominence in the Pig 
Iron trade, in the business of distribution of this product. In the selling of Pig 
Iron Cincinnati continues to be the center of trade in southern product, and the 
houses of this city with their branches elsewhere represent the largest selling 
business in this line in this country. The aggregate of receipts of Pig Iron 
at Cincinnati and sales by our dealers for shipments otherwise than through this 
market in 1898 exceeded that of the high record of the preceding year by 20 per 
cent, representing a total of 1,732,600 tons, compared with 1,445,400 tons in 1897, 
and an annual average of 1,170,000 for a period of five years prior to 1898. 
The value of receipts and direct sales in 1898 was $19,925,000, compared with 
$16,625,000 for 1897, and an annual average of $15,490,0(X) for five years prior 
to 1898. 

Prices of Pig Iron were quite steady from January to August, inclusive, 
subsequently advancing 50(^75 cents per ton, this improvement applying more 
specifically to Southern Coke Foundry Iron (No. 2) than to other kinds. The 
yearns range and average prices of Pig Iron were as follows : Southern Coke No. 
2 Foundry, $9.25@10.25 per ton, average $9.65; Lake Ore Coke No. 2 Foundry, 
$10.25@10.75, average $10.50; Hanging Rock Charcoal No. 1, $14.00@ 15.60, aver- 
age $14.95. For 1897 the average prices were as follows: Southern Coke No. 2 
Foundry $9.40; Lake Ore Coke No. 2 Foundry, $10.80; Hanging Rock Charcoal 
No. 1, $15.00. These prices are for short tons, 2,000 pounds. 

At Philadelphia the average price of Anthracite Foundry Pig Iron in 1898 
was $11.66 per long ton, 2,240 pounds, compared with $12.10 for 1897, and an 
annual average of $13.05 for five years prior to 1898. 

In reviewing the iron trade of 1898 a Pittsburgh writer says: " The writings 
and sayings of no man m the iron trade attract so much attention as do those of 
Andrew Carnegie. We desire particularly to call attention to two statements 
made by him on the occasion of a recent dinner tendered him by the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce. One of these was that * Pittsburgh to-day can njake and 
deliver a ton of steel anywhere in the world at as low a cost as it can be made at 
the point of delivery.' That is a marvelous achievement, and fully explains 
why we have made such wonderful progress in the development and expansion 
of foreign trade. The products of Pittsburgh, such as rails, plates, sheet and tin 
bars, air brakes, hoops and cotton ties, beams and channels, rods, wire and wire 
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nails, machinery, pipe, and in fact everything we make, are being sent in large 
quantities to every part of the civilized globe. Tin plate makers in Wales have 
placed orders for as high as 10,000 to 15,000 tons of bars at a time. Ship-builders 
in the Clyde have bought plates from us in lots of 6,000 tons and more. Our 
rails have gone to practically every foreign country where railroads are in use, 
and we are also furnishing the locomotives, and may soon be sending over the 
steel cars. The wire rod and wire interests are making large shipments right 
along, foreign demand for wire at times exceeding the domestic. Our latest 
achievement in this direction is the capturing of 66,000 tons of plates for the 
riveted pipe for the Coolgardie order in Australia, against the strongest competi- 
tion from English and German mills. As showing the unparalleled rapidity 
with which our foreign trade has grown, we quote Mr. Carnegie's second remark 
on the occasion mentioned, that within a year the Carnegie Steel Company 
would be sending fully one-third of their entire product of 2,600,000 tons to the 
other side." 

There was great extension of exports of Iron and Steel products in 1897, and 
the records for 1898 indicate a further gain of 43 per cent in tonnage, and 30 per 
cent in value of leading products — exclusive of machinery, machines, builders' 
hardware, tools, pipes, etc. The following tabulation indicates the extent of 
such exports: 

18d8 1897 

Wire and Wire Rods, pounds 208,769,000 142,873,000 

Iron and Steel Plates, pounds 70,851,000 20,426,000 

Bar Iron, pounds 16,846,000 10,065,000 

. Bar or Rods of Steel, pounds 64,197,000 87,733,000 

Total, pounds 349,663,000 260,597,000 

Equal tons, 2,240 pounds 156,100 116,300 

Pig Iron, tons 253,100 262,700 

Steel Rails, tons 291,000 142,800 

IronRails, tons 10,900 5,400 

Structural Iron and Steel, tons 34.000 16,100 

Scrap Iron and Steel, tons 73,900 42,500 

Billets, Ingots and Blooms, tons 28,600 6,300 

Total, tons 847,600 591^100 

Value $16,651,000 $12,700,000 

Builders' Hardware, Tools, Nails, Machinery, 
Machines, Engines, Pipes, etc 66,124,000 50,037,000 

Total value $82,775,000 $62,737,000 

The production of Pig Iron in the United States in r898 largely exceeded any 
previous year, making a record of 13,187,000 net tons (2,000 pounds), compared 
with 10,811,000 tons for 1897, and an annual average of 9,297,000 tons for five 
years prior to 1898. Pennsylvania represents production nearly equal to all 
other, and Ohio is second in importance. The record for 1898 indicates the 
output of Pennsylvania to have been 47 per cent of the total for the country; 
Ohio, 16.8 per cent; Illinois, 11.6 per cent; Alabama, 8.8 per cent; all other, 
15.8 per cent. 

Statistical data appear on pages 182 to 186, inclusive. 
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MANUFACTURED IRON AND STEEL. 

The receipts of Manufactured Iron and Steel were about the same in quantity 
as for the preceding year, showing a total of 176,200 tons for 1898, compared with 
177,300 tons for 1897, and an annual average of 147,000 tons for five years prior 
to 1898. The estimated value of such receipts in 1898 is $7,060,000, compared 
with 17,091,000 for 1897, and $5,081,000 for 1896. Shipments for the year were 
147,100 tons, against 138,300 tons for 1897. 

Receipts of Nails were 303,800 kegs, compared with 511,800 kegs for 1897, and 
an annual average of 465,000 kegs for five years prior to 1898. The average price 
of 12-penny Nails was reduced to $1.48 per keg, compared with $1.69 for 1897, 
$2.38 for 1896, $1.63 for 1895, and $1.20 for 1894. The annual average for five 
years prior to 1898 was $1.65 per keg. 

Statistical data appear on page 182 ; prices of Nails, page 153. 

WHISKY. 

There was an increase of over 6J per cent in production of Distilled Spirits 
in 1898 for Cincinnati and immediate vicinity, in comparison with 1897, when 
there was a gain of nearly 10 per cent over the preceding year. These increases, 
however, have not brought the total up to the volume of production long pre- 
vailing in earlier years. For 1898 the total was 9,688,000 gallons, compared with 
9,089,000 gallons for 1897, and an annual average of 9,158,000 gallons for five 
years prior to 1898. . 

The receipts of Whisky for the year were increased, showing a total of 238,000 
barrels, compared with 213,700 barrels for 1897, and an annual average of 284,000 
barrels for five years prior to 1898. Shipments for the year were 359,700 barrels, 
compared with 356,200 barrels for 1897, and an annual average of 407,000 barrels 
for five years prior to 1898. 

The total quantity represented by the production and receipts of Whisky for 
the year 1898 was 21,115,000 gallons, compared with 19,350,000 gallons for 1897, 
and an annual average of 22,760,000 gallons for five years prior to 1898. The ap- 
proximate valuation of the total for 1898 was $26,194,000. 

The quantity of Rectified Spirits produced at Cincinnati in 1898 and imme- 
diate vicinity was 9,038,000 gallons, compared with 8,648,000 gallons for 1897, 
and an annual average of 9,583,000 gallons for five years prior to 1898. In earlier 
years the production was very much larger. 

The basis price of Finished Spirits in this market at the close of 1897 was 
$1.19 per proof gallon; subsequent changes were to $1.20 in February, $1 21 and 
$1,22 in April, $1.23 in May, $1,25 in July, $1.26 in November, and $1.27 in De- 
cember, which was the position at the close of the year. The average for the 
year was nearly $1.23 per gallon, compared with $1.18J for 1897, and an annual 
average of $1.19f for five years prior to 1898. 

While there was not so much improvement in the Spirit business as the trade 
hoped for, there have been elements of encouragement. The enormous stocks 
resulting from excessive production in past years have not been reduced to an 
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extent satisfactory to dealers, but the general situation is regarded as somewhat 
improved, which has been promoted by a combination of spirit distilleries, which 
went into effect on July 1, 1898. 

The production of Distilled Spirits in the United States during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1898, was 83,668,000 gallons, compared with 65,573,000 gallons 
for 1896-97, and an annual average of 92,127,000 gallons for five years prior to 
1897-98. The revenue collected from Spirits in 1897-98 was $92,547,000, against 
$82,008,000 for the preceding year. 

Statistical exhibits appear on pages 190 to 193, inclusive. 

BEER, ALE. ETC. 

The local manufacture of Malt Liquors has not varied greatly in quantity for 
several years. This has long been a prominent interest here. The returns for 
1898 indicate a total of 1,317,100 barrels, compared with 1,311,500 barrels in 1897, 
and an annual average of 1,810,000 barrels for five years prior to 1898. Receipts 
of Malt Liquors from other localities have been reduced quite decidedly in recent 
years; the total for 1898 being 15,500 barrels, compared with 16,300 barrels for 
1897, and an annual average of 35,200 barrels for five years prior to 1898; for the 
preceding period of five years tha annual average was 59,200 barrels. Shipments 
in 1898 were 461,200 barrels, compared with 481,000 barrels for 1897, and an 
annual average of 488,500 barrels for five years prior to 1898. 

The indicated consumption of Malt Liquor, chiefly Beer, in this city and 
immediate vicinity, was appfoximately 871,400 barrels in 1898, compared with 
847,000 barrels in 1897, and an annual average of 856,000 barrels for five years 
prior to 1898. The indicated local consumption in 1898 was 27,013,000 gallons, 
or about 50 gallons per capita of the population of Cincinnati and suburbs, 
representing an expenditure equal to $20.00 per capita for the year, or an aggre- 
gate equal to or exceeding $10,000,000. Retailers paid out about $5,300,000 for 
the quantity disposed of by them during the year. 

Prices of Beer were practically uniform at $5.60 per barrel, until the addition 
of $1.00 tax per barrel under the war revenue law, from which time the price was 
$6.60 per barrel. The effect of the additional tax was to lessen sales to an ex- 
tent estimated at about 10 per cent. 

The brewing industry commands large investments of capital and a high 
order of business enterprise. The brewers of Cincinnati have a high reputation 
for the quality of their product. 

Statistical exhibits appear on pages 154 and 194. 

CARRIAGE MANUFACTURING. 

The Carriage Manufacturing industry, embracing the production of all classes 
of vehicles, advanced about 10 per cent in value of output in 1898 in comparison 
with the preceding year. The returns do not reflect uniformity in such results, 
some concerns falling short of their previous record, while others report 10 to 25 
per cent increase. This is an especially prominent industry in Cincinnati, and 
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the product of our factories is distributed throughout all portions of the isouotiry, 
and by exportation. The improved machinery in use, the high quality- of mate- 
rials, and. the skill and taste displayed among manufacturers in this line, have 
combined to give fame to this market for such goods. It has been especially dis- 
tinguished for its production of the lighter class of vehicles, which have been 
offered at prices competing successfully with other markets. The manufacture of 
bicycles has been introduced into the operations of these factories, in late years, 
and while the quantity of such products has been in^creased the decline in prices 
has precluded an increase in the valuation of such output. The approximate 
value of local production of vehicles of all classes in 1898 was 110,600,000, com- 
pared with $9,500,000 for 1897, $9,000,000 for 1896, »9,500,000 for 1896, $9,000,000 
for 1894, $8,000,000 for 1893, and $11,000,000 for 1892, 

FURNITURE. OFFICE FIXTURES. ETC. 

In the manufacture of Furniture this city has long been conspicuous, but the 
industry has not advanced essentially in late years in tbe main lines of produc- 
tion, there having been sharp competition from other localities. In the feature 
of some specialties, such as wood mantels, etc., there has been an enlarging busi- 
ness. In the specialty of Office Furniture, including filing cabinets, desks, etc., 
there has been a decided gain, the product of such lines finding enlarging demand 
from other localities and foreign markets. The local production of Furniture 
embraces every description of such furnishings for residences, banks, offices, etc. 
The average increase in 1898 was about 7 per cent» in comparison with the preced- 
ing year. The approximate value of products of local factories was $7,750,000, 
compared with $7,250,000 for 1897, and $7,000,000 for 1896. Sales of such goods 
from other sources have been about $1,250,000 annually in late years. This mar- 
ket turns out large quantities of burial cases, picture frames, and minor articles 
in great variety, in which wood largely enters. 

MANUFACTURING COMPARISONS. 

The important revival in Manufacturing enterprise at Cincinnati previously 
shown for 1897 was followed by further large gains the past year, carrying the 
total valuation of the output of local factories above any previous record, the in- 
crease for the year being about 8 per cent in comparison with the preceding year, 
and about 15 per cent in comparison with the average annual production for five 
years prior to 1898. 

It is appropriate in this connection to revert to the evidences of growth 
of Manufacturing interests in comparatively recent years in this city and vicin- 
ity. According to investigations of the Chamber of Commerce, the total value of 
such products for 1870 was approximately $126,000,000, increasing in 1880 to 
$155,000,000. During the next decade the development of such industrial enter- 
prise was very great, the total for 1890 being estimated at $236,000,000, subsequently 
advancing until 1892, when, under the high degree of activity of that year, the 
output was represented by $266,000,000. This indicated an increase of fully 100 
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per oent in comparieon with the position in 1870 in value, while the gain in 
quantity was very much greater, under the lessened prices in the later period. 
The financial disturbances of 1893 reduced the estimate to $238,000,000 for that 
year, which was followed by further depression in 1894, for which year the esti- 
mate was $225,000,000. In 1895 there was some revival, and the record ^^as 
advanced to $235,000,000. In 1896 a decline occurred, making the total 
$225,000,000. For 1897 there was considerable improvement, shared by almost 
every branch of industry, in some important lines of which there was an 
advance reaching 15 to 20 and up to 25 per cent, in comparison with the 
preceding year, the average indicating fully 12 per cent, suggesting a total of 
$250,000,000. This gain was not due to higher prices, but to an increased output 
and distribution — the returns indicating declines more frequently than advances 
in prices of products. For the year 1898 the activity of manufacturing opera- 
tions was geixerally maintained. In some instances there were declines, but in 
much the larger proportion there were more or less important gains, the general 
result, as far as can be deduced from the returns to the Chamber of Com- 
merce, indicating an average increase of about 8 per cent in comparison with the 
preceding year, with a total of $270,000,000. In the feature of comparative prices 
the changes were in most cases not important, and the general average appears to 
have been about the same as for the preceding year. Wages were also without 
notable change. The year closed with an enlarged number of persons under 
employment in comparison with twelve months previously. 

In the expansion in exports of manufactures to foreign countries in recent 
years, this city has contributed a good share and is advancing in this particular. 
The lines of products available for exportation are numerous, and are alluded to 
with considerable detail elsewhere in this report. 

INTERNAL REVENUE. 

The collections of the Internal Revenue office at Cincinnati in 1898 were 
increased about 6 per cent in comparison with the preceding year, and 34^ per 
cent in comparison with the annual average for five years prior to 1898. In the 
item of Spirits there was a decrease, while Beer and Tobacco indicated increases, 
and special stamps under the war revenue law, and enlargement of special taxes, 
served to swell the aggregate. The total from all sources was $11,294,000, 
compared with $10,676,000 for 1897, and an annual average of $8,393,000 for five 
years prior to 1898. 

A detailed statement, with comparisons, appears on page 195. 

BANK CLEARINGS. 

The gain in Clearings of the local banks in 1898 was not as great as for the 
preceding year, the result indicating 3^ per cent compared with 7 per cent increase 
in 1897. For the first half of the year there was a decided gain, while a decrease 
in the comparison is indicated for the last half of the period. This has 
encouraged the view that perhaps the stamp tax applicable to bank checks had 
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an influence in curtailing the use of checks in the latter portion of the year, 
and, therefore, in lowering the record of bank clearings. The aggregate clearings 
were $646,154,000, compared with $626,786,000 for 1897, and an annual average 
of $629,940,000 for five years prior to 1898. 

The monthly clearings at the Cincinnati Clearing-House, prepared by William 
I). DuBLE, Manager, representing the actual exchanges brought to the Clearing- 
House, for years indicated, are as follows: 



Months. 


1898 


1897 


1896 


1805 


18M 


1898 


JftDiuiry 


$57,410,150 
48,496,700 
58,182,800 
54,757,260 
55,018.100 
50,659,400 
52,842,900 
49,679,950 
49,022,400 
56,958,600 
58,425,450 
55,758,650 


•49,790,900 
44,660,000 
49.280,750 
58,102,600 
52,878,200 
57,872,500 
58,282,100 
46,284,450 
50,415,200- 
55,491,100 
54,034,400 
59,744,600 


162,806,900 
48,172,600 
51,879,450 
52,669,650 
49,892,350 
52,665,060 
52,944,950 
40,782,860 
89,584,100 
48,260,450 
47,861,500 
58,994,400 


•60,012,800 
47,066,750 
49,992,450 
66,684,560 
57,257,050 
57,6^26,850 
58,742,400 
48,854,650 
47,408,050 
57.516,550 
55,119,600 
66,062.850 


•66,280,600 
47,912,500 
49,712,800 
54,169,400 
55,186,250 
58,988,650 
56,657,750 
58,141,860 
46,868,850 
56,160,960 
55,980,000 
57,502,000 


•68,700,600 
61,856,660 
62,195,600 


Pobrmiy 


Much...'. 


April 


50,148,060 
59,764,450 


iSy..::..:!:.....i! 


Juno. ,rTfTT. T-- 


58,575,960 
46,811,800 


Jnly 




82,847,800 
41,408,660 


Btt^nmhAr 


Getobdr 


60,619,900 


KoTember 


50,997,150 


Dfioonibor 


54,948,600 




Totals 


•646,154,860 


1626,786,200 


1585,964,260 


•651,284,050 


•648,441,600 


•642,869,600 







BANKING CAPITAL. 



The total capital of National and Private Banks, respectively, in the city of 
Cincinnati, on the first day of January, in years indicated, was as follows : 



• 


1899 


1898 


1897 


1896 


1895 


1804 


1898 


Total National Banks 

Total PriTat4» Banks. 


•7,700,000 
715,000 


•7,800,000 
590.000 


•8,000,000 
590,000 


•8,400,000 
590,000 


•8,400.000 
918,000 


•9,100,000 
918,000 


•9,100,000 
818,000 






Gnnil Totals. . . . ^ - . , r 


•8,415.000 


•8,390,000 


•8,590,000 


•8,990,000 


•9,818,000 


•10,018,000 


•9,918,000 







The following statement shows the Banking Capital of the cities of Cincinnati, 
Covington, and Newport, January 1, 1899: 



CINCINNATI. 

First National Bank ^1,200,000 

B«oond National Bank 200.000 

Third National Bank 1,200,000 

Fourth National Bank 500,000 

Merchants National :Bank 600,000 

National Lafayette Bank 600,000 

Citisens National Bank 1,000,000 

Ohio Valley National Bank ..... 700, 000 

German National Bank 500,000 

Fianklin Bank 240,000 

Western German Bank 200,000 

8. Ktihn&Sons 50,000 

Fifth- National Bank 800,000 

Equitable National Bank 250,000 

Atlas National Bank 400,000 

Market National Bank 250,000 

City Hall Bank 100,000 

Notthside Bank 25,000 

German Brighton Bank......... 100,000 



•»,415,000 



COVINGTON. 

Fiist National Bank •SOO.OOO 

Farmers and Traders National 

Bank 800,000 

German National Bank 350,000 

Citizens National Bank 200,000 



•1,150,000 



NEWPORT. 

German National Bank 100,000 

Newport National Bank 100,000 

Grand Total 



•200,000 
•9,765,000 
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EXPORTABLE PRODUCTS. 

As a result of inquiry by the Chamber of Commerce concerning lines of 
product being exported, and which can be furnished for such trade by local 
establishments, it is found that the list is a large one, among which are the 
following: 

Woodworking machinery, for furniture 
and chair factories, car and railroad shops, 
and all other varieties. 

Machine tools, steam engines, gas and 
gasoline engines, boilers, steam pumps and 
power pumping machinery, hot-air pumpine 
engines, shapiag machines, drills, tool 
grinders, etc. 

Machinery for laundry purposes, elec- 
trical plants, druggists, chemists, bakers, 
paint manufacturers, sugar mills, cider mills, 
saw mills, flour and other cereal products, 
breweries, elevators, etc. 



t 



Planing machines, lathes, hangers, iron 
pulleys, w<K)d split pulleys, washer castings, 
and metal castingps of every description, iron 
~>ipe, iron fence, iron and steel fence posts, 
larbed and plain wire, iron specialties, fire 
hydrants, hydraulic plug tobacco machinery 
and kindred supplies, stop valves, valve 
boxes, tin and teme plate, machinery and 
metal products generally. 



Saddlery, harness, leather goods in great 
variety, leather belting, oak-tanned sole 
and harness leather, carriiu;e and furniture 
leather, bark-tanned sheep leather, etc. 

Electrical, hydraulic and other power 
elevators, steam pipe and boiler coverings, 
flexible cement roofing, calliopes, stationers 
hardware and specialties, ice-cream freezers, 
sausage machinery, sausage casings, peanut 



and coffee roasters, galvanized iron cans for 
artificial ice works, all kinds of black and 
galvanized steel tank work, etc. 

Light vehicles, fine carriages, road 
wagons, hearses, delivery wagons of all 
kinds, filing cabinets, efface desks, book- 
cases, sideboards, furniture in yaxiety, hard- 
wood mantels, piano stools, veneers, bicycles, 
hall racks, etc. 

Brass goods of all kinds, including brass 
bedsteads and furniture ; copper ware, var- 
nishes, japans, printing inks, oils and dry 
colors for printing ink purposes, pharma- 
ceutical products, sal soda, bicarbonate soda, 
anti-rust paint, paper boxes, knock-down 
cooperage for be«r, wine, whisky, alcohol, 
etc. 

Soaps in full variety, starch, stearic acid, 
candles, distilled red oil, perfumery, printing, 
lithography, cigars and cheroots, smoking 
tobacco, chewing tobacco, etc. 

Boots and shoots, clothing, uniforms, 
army supplies, militanr goods, lodge supplies, 
cordage, billiard tables, bungs, decorative 
pottery, etc. 

Pork and beef products, flour and other 
cereal products, canned goods, starch, bottled 
whiskies, beer, glycerine, gelatine, vin^;ar, 
table sauce, pickles, etc. 

Kookwood pottery, and other works of 
art, and decorative material. 



In addition to products of local manufacturing establishments entering into 
the export business our merchants distribute largely of various lines of me^ 
chandise and agricultural products in foreign markets. 

RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION INTERESTS. 

In a general way, Railroad interests prospered in 1898, through the movement 
of an enormous tonnage, while rates were upon a low basis. Statistics of earn- 
ings, embracing a large proportion of lines in operation, indicate that there was an 
average increase of about 8 per cent in gross earnings in comparison with the pre- 
ceding year, and that the actual gain in such receipts was without precedent in 
any comparison with a preceding year. To some extent the traffic was enlarged 
by the movement of men and supplies incident to the war with Spain, but apart 
fi;t>m this there was a decided increase in the movement of freights and in passen- 
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ger traffic It may be noted that the increase shown for 1898 in gross earnings 
follows the important increase of 6 per cent shown for 1897 in comparison with 
the preceding year. 

In the feature of local matters, it may be mentioned that the work inaugu- 
rated in the preceding year by the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis 
Railway Company in remodeling the yards and rebuilding shops, and other ter^ 
minal improvelments at Pendleton was brought to completion within the past 
year, by which this line is enabled to command greatly improved facilities for the 
movement of traffic, and materially reduced operating expenses. This company 
has also established a bulk delivery yard at Front and Broadway for the purpose, 
of handling perishable freight. This yard has a capacity for thirty -five cars, and 
is provided with well-paved roadways, wagon scales, and all conveniences for 
handling such business. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway enlarged its traffic at this point about 4 per 
cent in 1898, in comparison with the preceding year, 23 per cent compared with 
1896, and 24 per cent in comparison with the annual average for six years prior 
to 1898. These percentages are based on number of cars received yearly at this 
point by this line, as reported by the Traffic Manager to the Chamber of Com- 
merce. The movement of coal the past year to this market, from Virginia and 
West Virginia, was somewhat reduced under the enlarged oflFerings by river. The 
movement of Western products to the seaboard at Newport News for export 
by the steamships operating in connection with this system was considerably 
enlarged. 

The Louisville and Nashville Railroad Company experienced a decided im- 
provement in its business to and from Cincinnati in comparison with the preced- 
ing year. In the traffic southward there was a notable increase in the movement 
of manufactured articles, especially machinery. In the business from the South 
to and through Cincinnati, there was a large increase in movement of pig iron, 
fruits, and vegetables. There was some decrease in leaf tobacco, under the short 
crop of this product. There was considerable improvement in the lumber trade. 
This line commands excellent local facilities for handling freights in both East 
End and West End localities in this city. 

The several other Railway lines centering at Cincinnati had their share of 
the enlarged traffic the past year. There were no new featurep locally calling for 
mention. 

RIVER TRANSPORTATION INTERESTS. 

The number of arrivals and departures of steamers on the Ohio River at 
Cincinnati in 1898 were the largest since 1894, making a gain of 47 per cent 
compared with the reduced .number in 1897. There was a navigable stage of 
water a larger portion of the year than usual. While there was considerable 
increase in traffic it was not enlarged to the full extent which the gain in number 
of steamer arrivals and departures might suggest. 

The Louisville and Cincinnati Packet Line and the Cincinnati and Pomeroy 
Line, while having had a fair amount of business and little interference in navi- 
j^tion, did not have as fully satisfactory results as the service would seem to 
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merit. The management attributes this partly to unfavorable influence of the 
Spanish- American war on river traffic. 

The Memphis, New Orleans and Cincinnati Packet Line had .an increased 
business and experienced little detention on account of ice or low water, the 
boats having been enabled to run about ten months of the year — an exceptional 
proportion of the period. This line affords facilities for movement of freights to 
southern plantations at low cost, and should encourage a more liberal effort on 
the part of our merchants to extend trade in that territory. 

The Pittsburgh and Cincinnati Packet Line did an increased business from 
this port, and results were quite satisfactory. The facilities afforded by this line 
have been recognized by Cincinnati merchants, who have been steadily extending 
trade in territory thus reached, where heretofore the supplies have more largely 
been obtained from eastern markets. The favorable results which our wholesale 
merchants have realized in their efforts in this direction have been so encouraging 
that a greatly enlarged business is expected for the future. 

Steamer arrivals at Cincinnati in 1898 were 1,396, compared with 950 for the 
preceding year, and an annual average of 1,336 for five years prior to 1898. The 
number of steamers in service was 25, compared with 27 in 1897. The tonnage 
of steamers in freight and passenger traffic between this and other ports was 
14,677, compared with 16,881 in 1897. Of the 26 steamers in service 7 were built 
at Cincinnati, 6 at Jeffersonville, 3 at Madison, and 10 at eight other points. 
There were no losses of Ohio River steamers by fire or other casualty during the 
year 1898. 

The rainfall at Cincinnati in 1898 was 38.97 inches, compared with 43.89 inches 
in 1897, and an annual average of 35.66 inches for five years prior to 1898. At 
other points in the Ohio Valley the rainfall was as follows: Pittsburgh, 36.76 
inches, against 35.08 for 1897; Louisville, 51 inches, against 43.96 for 1897; 
Cairo, 48.66, against 44.10 for 1897. 

The lowest stage of the Ohio River in 1898 at Cincinnati was 4 feet 6 inches, 
October 6; the highest, 61 feet 4 inches, March 29; the yearly average, 19 feet 
7 inches, compared with 16 feet 5 inches for 1897. The river was not closed by 
freezing during the year. 

The Ohio River is especially attractive for travel for pleasure. The betterment 
of steamer accommodations, and the attention given to passengers on both 
up-river and down-river lines, furnish opportunities for enjoyable recreation rarely 
equaled anywhere, and at comparatively small cost. The picturesqueness and 
variety of scenery are not surpassed on any waterway in this or any other 
country. 

Elsewhere in this report is detailed information in regard to the work of 
improving the Ohio River in 1898, under charge of Major William H. Bixby, 
Corps of Engineers, U. S. A.' 

Under date April 10, 1899, Colonel John L. Vance, President of the Ohio 
.Valley Improvement Association, submitted a report in regard to progress of 
work for improvement of the Ohio River and tributaries, embracing a list of 
appropriations for such purposes by the closing session of Congress. Colonel 
Vance says: "I was greatly disappointed in the failure to secure appropriation 
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for survey to the mouth of the Ohio. The House Committee recognized its 
importance, but, in view of the pressing demands from all parts of. the country, 
only made provision for survey to the mouth of the Big Miami. There is no 
reason to doubt that the next Congress will order the completion of this i^ost 
iiiiportant part of the work. It will be gratifying to the members of the Associa- 
tion to know that a great majority 6f the members of Congress, in both Senate 
and ^ouse, heartily favor the active prosecution of the work of improving the 
Ohio so as to provide six feet of water in the river at low water, and that the 
tributaries of the great stream will receive careful attention and be provided with 
liberal appropriations." 

The amount of appropriation for the Ohio River was $375^000, of which S3$,000 
was authorized for the purpose of a survey of the Ohio River, from Marietta, to the 
mouth of the Big Miami River, " with a view to the improvement of said river 
between said points by movable dams and otherwise, so as to provide six feet of 
water in said river at low water, this survey to include a report upon the location 
of the necessary dams and the probable cost thereof." 

The importance of the Ohio River in commerce is made evident by the extent 
of the freight moved, which for the calendar year 1897 was 11,265,638 tons, accord- 
ing to the reports of the U. S. Engineers; number of passengers, 1,914,763. For 
1896 the freight represented 9^914,435 tons; passengers carried, 1,223,296. 

Statistical details relating to river affairs, rainfall, etc., will be found on pages 
196 to 201, inclusive, and 203 ; and of daily stages of the Ohio and tributary rivers, 
during the year, on pages 210 to 213, inclusive; following which, on pages 214 to 
219, inclusive, are exhibits and a summary pertaining to weather conditions. 

MARINE WORKS. 

The work carried on during 1898 under Congressional appropriations for 
improving the rivers in this district, continued in charge of Majob W. H. Bixby 
Corps of Engineers, U.S. A., who was assigned to this station in October, 1897. 

The district comprises the Ohio River, from Pittsburg to Cairo, including the 
movable dam in operation at Davis Island, just below Pittsburg, and the other 
movable dams begun or projected in that vicinity ; the Muskingum River, from 
Zanesville to the mouth ; the Great Kanawha, Little Kanawha, Big Sandy and 
its two forks, Guyandotte, Elk, Gauley and New rivers. Since May 1, 1899, the 
Muskingum and other tributary rivers have been transferred to the charge of 
Captain H. F. Hodges, U. S. Engineers. 

On the work of improving these rivers the building of dams, dikes, and other 
permanent structures is done under formal contract, except in special cases wuere 
labor is employed and the work conducted by this office. The dredging oi oars 
and shoals and the removal of obstructions is done almost entirely by Government 
vessels. On the Ohio the snagboat ^'E. A.Woodruff" and the dredges Ohio and 
Oswego are always fully employed during the whole available season, but owing 
to the great amount of such work on the Ohio, it has been heretofore frequently 
found i^ecessary, in order to maintain navigation during low-water seasons, to 
employ hired plants to assist in such work. 
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Ikivis Island Dam, — There was no interruption to the op^ratidg of this work 
during the year, either on account of ice or low water. 

' As the object of this, as well as other movable dams projected on the Ohio, iar 
t6 secure a channel depth of 6 feet, the dam is only put up when the river falls 
to about that stage. The record shows that during 1898 the dam was up only 
123 days, whereas in 1897 it was up 146 days, indicating a considerable prevalence 
of high water in 1898 over that of the previous year. Due to the usual facility 
thus afforded for shipments, especially of coal, there was a large increase in the 
tonnage transported, that for the year 1898 being 3,588,820, as against 2,508,890 
in 1897. This large increase must be attributed mainly to the abundance of 
water throughout the year, giving ample depth and width of channel and easy 
and safe navigation, and may fairly serve to illustrate the benefit to be derived 
by all commercial interests from the extension of the system of movable dams, 
like that at Davis Island, over at least the upper section of the river. 

The river commerce passing Davis Island Dam is shown in detail below : 



VE88EL8. 


Ascending. 


Descending. 


Vessels. 


Ascending. 


Deeecndlng. 


Steamboats 


846 

1,289 

27 

532 


866 

1,335 

42 

1.560 


Coal Baiffes 


2,«84 

1,340 

2 

149 


3,667 


Towboats 


Flats 


1,645 


Model BaisM 


1 Rafts 


25 


Coal Boats 


1 Miscellaneous Craft 


147 









Work on the movable dams below Davis Island was much retarded during 
1898 by high water and rains. At Dam No. 6, known as Beaver Dam, the lock 
was practically finished in 1896, and the work in hand was the completion of the 
Chanoine dam, which was begun in 1897 under contract, but owing to the failure 
of the contractor, it became necessary for the Government to assume control. 
Under this plan preparations were commenced in April for resuming work by 
renewing about 300 feet of the cofferdam, which had been damaged by ice 
during the winter, and by the purchase of materials, laying tracks, erecting 
derricks, etc. Active operations were delayed by high water until June ; by 
October the permanent work within the inclosure was sufficiently advanced to 
permit the dismantling of 416 feet of the cofferdam across the main river, giving 
an ample open-river channel for the passage of coal fleets. By placing a wing of 
427 feet, the remainder of the cofferdam was preserved to be utilized in completing 
the dam, and also for work proposed for 1899, consisting of the weirs, etc., between 
the dam and the left shore. 

On the movable dams between Davis Island and Beaver work under contract 
was continued through the seasons on Locks Nos. 2 and 4, At Nos. 3 and 5 work 
was delayed, pending the acquisition of land. All operations on these dams 
were suspended in December by severe weather. 

The movable dams at Davis Island and Beaver, as well as the four dams 
between, are in charge of Mr. William Martin, Resident Engineer, Bellevue, Pa. 

During 1898 maps were platted of the survey of the Ohio River from Marietta to 
Pittsburgh, made in 1896-7 under direction of Mr. R. R. Jones, Assistant Engineer, 
and a report furnished in December for transmittal to Congress. This survey 
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was ordered in 1896, to ascertaiD the number, location, etc., of movable dams 

neoeesary to secure a six-foot navigation at low water. The report provided for 

twelve locks and dams at an estimated cost of $850,000 each, or $10,200,000 in 

all. The report also recommends that the first dam to be constructed be that just 

below Marietta, numbered 18, and next, that just below Wheeling, numbered 13. 

Note. — ^Tbe River and Harbor Act of March 3, 1899, appropriated $50,000 fur each of these 
dams, to be expended in Burveys, purchase of sites, and commencement of work. 

A large amount of time and labor during 1898 was devoted to the matter of 
'harbor lines at Pittsburgh, Wheeling and Cincinnati. This work included, also, 
an extensive survey and the establishment of harbor lines along the river in the 
vicinity of Ironton, O., made necessary by the great number of mills, and the 
amount of dumpage practiced here, as elsewhere in such manufacturing districts. 
This subject has, in recent years, become one of the greatest importance to river 
interests on account of the unrestricted dumpage of every kind of refuse over 
the banks of the river, and the erection of piers, tipples, tracks, and other 
structures, both resulting in narrowing or diverting the channel to its serious 
detriment. In order to carry out and enforce the laws regarding such encroach- 
ments, special surveys have been made along the harbors of the cities named, 
and other means employed for ascertaining the offending parties — notices being 
served in each case with full information as to the law and the penalties incurred. 
At Cincinnati upward of forty such notices were issued. 

Operations by the U. 8. dredges Ohio and Oswego, under charge of Mr. E. J. 
Carpenter, were resumed in August and continued, with some interruption by 
high water, until the end of the year. 

About two weeks' work was done in widening the channel at CuUum's Bar, 
just below Cincinnati, about 12,000 cubic yards of gravel and sand being removed. 

Low water in September compelled the dredges to go to the lower river, and 
the principal dredging operations of the season were at Mound City and Brooklyn 
Harbor, 111., for improving the harbor and the neighboring channels, the total 
material excavated at these places being 48,000 and 16,000 cubic yards, respectively. 

The U. S. snagboat "E. A. Woodruff," under command of Captain W. H. 
Christian, was prevented this season from her regular work of removing obstruc- 
tions, being on the ways of the Cincinnati Marine Railway Company, the 
contractors for replating the hull. Several periods of high water seriously 
delayed the work, which was not finished until November 30. 

The boat was immediately sent out to remove the worst obstruction, and 
during November went over the river to Brown's Island, sixty miles below Pitts- 
burgh, and thence down to Louisville and back to Cincinnati, and soon after was 
placed in winter quarters. On the above trip thirty snags, four coal barge wrecks 
and a sunken wharf boat at New Richmond were removed. 

A number of wrecks at various points so seriously obstructed the channel that 
the work could not wait until the snagboat was available ; they were, therefore, 
removed by hired steamboats and the use of explosives. These wrecks were 
mostly sunken coal barges in the vicinity of Pittsburgh, and several old steam- 
boats, wrecks, and snags near Mount Vernon, Evansville, and Troy, Ind., and at 
Hurricane Island. 
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On the Muskingum River, between Zanesville and Marietta, a distance of 
eighty-seven miles, there are ten locks and dams constructed by the State and 
transferred to the Government in 1887, but all were in a badly decayed and 
unserviceable condition. Since that time four of the locks, six of the dams, and 
five of the abutments have been wholly rebuilt, and five locks generally recon- 
structed. Repairs of less magnitude were made on other portions of the work, 
and are still constantly necessary to maintain navigation and prevent permanent 
damage. The usual amount of such repair was greatly increased during 1898 by 
a freshet in March, which exceeded all previous records and caused more or less 
damage to all the bridges spanning the river by the great quantities of heavy 
drift, and which filled the locks and canals with debris. All the embankments 
and canal banks were injured, but no serious damage was done to the Govern- 
ment structures. 

Navigation was prevented by this freshet from March 23 to 27, and the river 
was closed by ice from January 1 to 5. 

No new structures were built during the year, but in November a deed was 
executed by the State, conveying to the United States the land at Marietta re- 
quired for a lockkeeper^s dwelling, for which bids will be invited at an early date. 

The commercial statistics for the year are given below, from which it appears 
that an average of 960 vessels, including miscellaneous craft, was passed through 
each of the locks. 

The work is in charge of Mr. Edmund Moeser, Resident Engineer, Zanesville, 0. 



Vb8sei;8, etc. 



Aicending. 



D«acendlng. 



Vessels, etc. 



AtcendlDg. DaceBdiiis. 



Steamboats 

Barges and Flats..., 

Rafts 

Miscellaneous Craft 



3,921 

. 357 

149 

261 



4.212 
373 
34 

302 



Merchandise, tons , 

Lumber and timber, ft.. B. M 

Coal, tons 

Passengers 



60,692 

5,410,000 

8,284 

129,975 



72,773 

5.611,000 

2,927 

136,863 



Great Kanawha River. — The system inaugurated in 1895 for the improvement 
of this stream provided for extending the six-foot slack-water navigation for a 
distance of about ninety-six miles up-stream, from the mouth at Point Pleasant, 
by the construction of locks and dams. This work was practically finished in 
1898 by the completion of the contracts for Dams Nos. 9, 10 and 11 (the latter 
just above Point Pleasant), Nos. 9 and 10 being put in operation in July, and No, 
11 in October. 

The completion of these contracts makes ten locks and dams on the river — 
one dam being omitted as unnecessary. Two of the locks have fixed dams and 
eight have movable dams. 

The plan of improvement also embraces dredging of the channels where 
required, and this work, as also the removal of obstructions, both done by the 
Government boats, is necessarily continued from year to year. In addition to 
the above, boats and chain for the new, dams were furnished under contract, 
surveys made for future dredging, and minor repairs made to the general structures. 
The final completion of the slack-water system provided by the Government 
on this stream must prove of the greatest benefit in developing and putting on 
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the market the abundant mineral resources of the Kanawha Valley, and will 
doubtless be followed by a very large increase in the commerce transported. 

The Kanawha River and its tributaries are in local charge of Mr. A. M. Scott, 
Resident Engineer, Charleston, W.Va. On the three tributaries — the Elk, Gauley 
and New rivers — work has been recently almost entirely suspended, owing to the 
lack of available funds or other causes. 

On the Little Kanawha operations were limited to the usual repair and care 
of Lock and Dam No. 5, at Burning Springs, and to the removal of obstructions, 
on which a party was engaged for about two months in the summer. 

The Big Sandy River and its two forks, the Tug and Levisa, and the Guyan- 
dotte River, are in charge of Mr. F. B. Thomas, Resident Engineer, Louisa, Ky. 

On the Big Sandy the lock and dam at Louisa, which extends slack-water 
about twelve miles up the two forks, has only been in operation since January 1, 
1897. Experience has shown that some modification in details would be advan- 
tageous, and this work has been continued when practicable through the season. 
Additional work was also done on the abutment of the dam, and some obstruc- 
tions removed from the channel. 

No work of consequence was done on the Guyandotte, owing to the limited 
funds available. 

LIGHTHOUSE SERVICE. 

The Fourteenth Lighthouse District includes the Ohio, Great Kanawha, and 
Tennessee rivers, about 1,300 miles. Commander George A. Bicknell, U. S. N., 
was the Inspector-in-charge until April 14, 1898, when Major W. H. Bixby, 
Corps of Engineers, U. S. A., took charge, continuing the same until March 13, 
1899, when relieved by Commander C. T. Forse, U. S. N. 

Four new lights have been established, making the number of lights in the 
district, December 31, 1898, 548, distributed thus: Ohio River, 471; Great 
Kanawha, 34; Tennessee, 43. Seven changes of locations of lights were made, 
and these on request of the majority of the pilots interested. The appropriation 
does not yet warrant so complete a lighting of the district as is desired. 

About two months of the work of the tender "Golden Rod" was given to 
cutting out trees and undergrowth, which had obstructed or interfered with the 
visibility of the lights. 

WEATHER BUREAU SERVICE. 

Through the courtesy of the Weather Bureau of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, the Chamber of Commerce has continued to receive important 
information, daily, and the reports posted on the bulletin boards and weather 
map on 'Change have been largely consulted by members. The local oflBce of 
this service has remained in charge of Mr. S. S. Bassler, who has been thoroughly 
devoted in his efforts and ever ready to respond to any call for information 
possessed by his office. The Weather Map on 'Change, and the daily compari- 
sons of river stages covering the period of a week, have been fully appreciated 
by river transportation and coal trade interests and others. 
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A full Weather Summary for the year, from Mr. Bassler's offide, together 
with complete tabular exhibits of Meteorological matters, prepared especially for 
this report, will be found on pages 214 to 219, inclusive. 

THE NATIONAL BOARD OF TRADE. 

The twenty-ninth annual meeting of the National Board of Trade was held 
at Washington, on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, December 13, 14 and 16, 
1898. The Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, entitled to eight delegates, was 
represented by the presence of five, as follows: J. F. Ellison, William V. 
Ebeesole, William N. Hobart, Charles B. Murray and E. P. Wilson. 

The list of subjects submitted for consideration of the meeting embraced the 
following from the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce : National Freight Classi- 
fication; Monetary Unit; War Revenue Law; Reduction of Tax on Spirits; 
American Interoceanic Canal; Reciprocal Trade Relations; Inland Waterways; 
Protection of Forests; Local Letter Mail Rate; International Parcels Post and 
Postage Stamps; A National Board of Health. 
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RECEIPTS AT CINCINNATI. 

Receipts of Principal Commodities, for six calendar years, as indicated, accord- 
ing to records of the Chamber of Commerce : 



Abticlbs. 



1898 



1897 



1896 



1805 



1894 



1888 



Ale, Beer and Porter, bbls 

Apples, Oreen, bbls 

Bacon (see Hog Product) 

Bagging, pieces 

Bananas, cars 

Bark, Tanners', cords 

Barley, bush 

Beans, bush 

Beef, lbs .' 

Boots and Shoes, cases 

Bran, Middlings, etc., tons 

Broom Com. lbs 

Butter, tubs, firkins, etc 

Bntterlne, lbs 

Candles, boxes 

Castings, tons 

Oattie, head 

Cement and Plaster, bbls 

Cheese, boxes 

Cider, bbls 

Coal, bush 

Coffee, bacs 

Coke, busn 

Cooperage, pieces 

Com, bush 

Com Meal, bbls 

Cotton, bales 

Crockery, pkgs 

]i;gg8. cases, etc 

Feathers, lbs 

Pish, bbls 

Fish, kess and kits 

Flour, bbls 

Pralt, Dried, lbs 

Fruit, Green, tons ■ 

Glass, Window, etc., boxes 

Glassware, pkgs 

Grease, tierces 

Hardware, pkgs 

Hay, tons 

Hemp, bales, etc 

Hides, number 

Hog Product— Bacon, lbs , 

D. 8. Meats, loose, lbs 

D. S. Meats, in boxes, lbs, 

Hams, lbs 

Lard, lbs , 

Pork, bbls 

Hogs, head 

Hops, bales 

Horses, head 

Ice, tons 

Iron and Steel, tons 

Iron and Steel, Scrap, tons 

Iron, Pig, tons.......... 

Lard (see Hog Product) , 

Lead, Pig, lbs 

Leather, Dundles 

Lemons, boxes 

Lime, bbls 

Liquors, hhds and pipes 

Lumber, cars 

Malt, bush 

Melons, Water, cars 

Merchandise, sundry, tons 

Molasses, bbls 



15,501 
288,619 

'*'*S,'597 

858 

116,000 

n, 116,549 

200.714 

260,500 

248,175 

15,510 

1,176,280 

188,549 

2,833,569 

14,801 

138,550 

193,031 

257,525 

102,558 

3,063 

(88,942,955 

358,269 

•J2,887,916 

973,858 

tl5, 121,879 

68,319 

312,709 

97,519 

806,423 

1,128,542 

64,069 

27,446 

2,318,410 

4,341,041 

16,775 

197,066 

660,553 

56,232 

195,983 

tl35,013 

14,882 

568,964 

8,939,225 

106,317,704 

5,737,500 

10,607,747 

50,138,670 

7,584 

1,088,195 

20,145 

23,621 

**140,000 

176,249 

41,823 

tl,782,630 



27,206, 

152, 

42, 

244 

1, 

40, 

739, 

1, 

1.016, 

5" 



16,866 
385,409 

'" 2,186 

1.007 

115,000 

tl,092,828 

171,410 

223,870 

221,756 

18,260 

1,146,073 

127,147 

2,065,108 

8,702 

107,006 

209,091 

281,806 

137,258 

8,482 

t78, 762,026 

346,932 

t8,288,620 

1,023,195 

tl5,901,253 

94,701 

249,682 

75,706 

339,457 

1,106.561 

59,967 

16,753 

1,984,822 

5,686,044 

16,541 

152,358 

626,914 

49,417 

175,975 

tllO.545 

11,672 

464,418 

8,107,081 

84,419,192 

4,728,500 

11.747,161 

59,248,050 

6,367 

1,018,134 

7,833 

14,117 

**140,000 

177,291 

30,574 

fl, 445,446 

46i646,'662 
101,882 
68,230 
212,907 
1,700 
82,660 
813,431 
1,407 
889.615 
40,837 



20,607 
484,013 



XI 



1.811 

769 

19,000 

,275,840 

94,576 

71,140 

212,298 

25,819 

1,277,910 

185,594 

2,222,252 

7,660 

106,486 

207.986 

298,887 

144,451 

5,080 

179,689,109 

278,874 

12,586,270 

808,687 

(13,498,423 

52,926 

295,410 

79,805 

361,265 

944,166 

56,448 

23,094 

1,984,843 

5,708,311 

15,872 

155,686 

632,686 

53,585 

186,901 

J76,784 

9,837 

412,174 

7,130.618 

74,847,596 

1,991,500 

10,936,845 

54.962,260 

8,123 

1,111,633 

18,668 

115,187 

w-lSCOOO 

127,028 

40,613 

fl, 237, 740 

6i,"i22,'465 

97,245 

68,895 

227.381 

1,710 

80,993 

674,782 

1,362 

897,064 

40,028 



27,787 
244,585 

586 

961 

il8,000 

tl,066.862 

146,890 

228,680 

210,668 

16,840 

1,467,606 

122,883 

2,004,995 

10,408 

130,678 

208,890 

844,738 

158,214 

2,644 

t70,148,141 

242,850 

t2.S53,833 

966,858 

18,892,768 

11.985 

272,368 

90.143 

267,494 

1,000,922 

65,230 

25,167 

1,892,545 

9,266.633 

14.543 

166,789 

496,849 

84,950 

188,815 

199,234 

7,485 

503,726 

7,242,209 

72,173,964 

4,715,000 

9,981,186 

29,825.660 

6,439 

952,246 

13,591 

tl8,432 

<*150,000 

174,194 

51,966 

fl, 286,986 

4i,'682;i7i 

86,349 

56,339 

240,160 

1,878 

36,475 

712,946 

2,675 

1,006,663 

47,337 



47,900 
239,299 

' 'i.iis 

1,106 

§18.000 

n,810,447 

132,668 

855,490 

229,440 

22,984 

1,581,487 

90,711 

2,417,606 

9,051 

123,079 

212,618 

331,345 

118,289 

8,758 

(76,468,115 

216,808 

(2,859,420 

1,156,656 

(10,744,781 

7,069 

347,517 

79,319 

321,011 

783,510 

65,486 

38,247 

1,475,845 

6,897,088 

13,741 

163,295 

443,501 

28,534 

173,424 

(98,080 

10.090 

487,040 

4,588.200 

47,543,970 

8,282,500 

9,727,430 

84,251,870 

6.672 

916.117 

23,748 

117,851 

♦*125,000 

121,229 

36,238 

1<»5,570 

4i,'i32.'456 

78.994 

71,955 

182,198 

1.990 

29,947 

547,888 

2,828 

906.968 

68,571 



68,224 
223,268 



994 

125,000 

(1.881.220 

127,156 

481,240 

279,044 

17,935 

1.691,147 

' 81,143 

2.601,294 

7,559 

128,243 

227,003 

357,654 

125,476 

4.204 

(80,612,026 

249,859 

(S. 189. 162 

843,836 

(7,077,860 

9,621 

221,628 

85,484 

318,881 

595.774 

64,353 

54.433 

1.879,586 

8,340.982 

1B,'214 

151,761 

445,541 

12,807 

181.557 

(100,402 

13,109 

545.575 

4,450,320 

42,500,900 

6,446,000 

5,875,670 

15,625,710 

6.966 

1,082,876 

18.343 

(21.767 

**100.000 

184.029 

40,109 

1945,050 

e9i296;S2i 

66,170 

71,488 

178,692 

1.786 

36,314 

708,297 

8,201 

1,022,408 

46,016 
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RECEIPTS AT CINCINNATI— Continued. 



Articlss. 



Nails, km 

Oakum, bales 

Oats, bash 

OU, bbU 

Onions, bbls. and sacks. 

Oranges, boxes 

Peanuts, bush 

Petroleum, bbls 

Pitch, bbls 

Pork (see Hoff Product) 

Potatoes , bbls 

Baisins, boxes 

Kioe, bbls 

Rope, Twine, etc., pkgs. 

Rosin, bbls 

Rye, bush 

Salt, bbls 

Seed— Flax, bush 

Clover, Timothy, etc., bags 

Sheep, head 

Shot, lbs 

Soap, boxes 

Sorghum, bbls 

Sploes, pkgs 

Starch, boxes 

Stearins, tierces 

Sugar, hhds 

Snmr, bbls 

Tauow, tierces 

Tar, bbls 

Tea, pkgs 

Tobacco, Leaf, hhds 

Tobacco, Leaf, cases and bales 

Tobacco. Manufactured, pkgs 

Turpentine, bbls 

Vegetables, Green, tons 

Wheat, bush 

WhiBky, bbls 

Wines and Liquors, bbls 

Wines and Liquors, cases and packages. 

Wood, cords 

Wool, bales 

Yarns, Warps, etc.. Cotton, pkgs 



1806 



a08, 
2, 

t6,217, 
290, 
120, 
1S8, 
810, 

tl,642, 



750, 
209, 
39, 
157, 
186, 
872, 
t525, 

165i 

412, 

155, 

132, 

5, 

7, 

645, 

8, 

266, 

n4, 
1, 

9, 
70, 
84, 

110, 

58, 

27, 

t2,601, 

288, 
28. 

103, 

1^: 

37, 



1897 



511,821 
1,196 


896,970 
2,158 


}7,G27,982 


t4, 681, 518 


208.964 


198,306 


77,457 


70,640 


106,650 


99,839 


488,069 


444,309 


tl,116,594 


tl, 149,672 


688 


1,449 



784,478 

92,895 

28.099 

128,874 

109,862 

567,483 

t766,396 

1,856 

151,067 

450,217 

92,400 

153.817 

8.509 

5.540 

426,289 

4,692 

1,441 

276.946 

148.945 

1,406 

8,420 

99,168 

82.566 

156,066 

38,576 

21.683 

12,010.842 

213,767 

16.640 

64,245 

§5.000 

45,614 

37,012 



1896 



32 

ao 

45 
95 
89 
19 
82 
09 
61 
00 
80 
62 
47 
25 
87 
29 
40 
77 
43 
78 
23 
49 
62 
20 
19 
02 

14,550 
53,062 
^6,000 
^,746 
88,915 



1896 



422,490 

2,961 

15,418,662 

269.686 

66,202 

167,682 

486,798 

tl, 180,688 

556 

' 'm\ni 

286,826 

46,280 

181,706 

106,864 

488,458 

t670,675 

2,918 

126,568 

682,482 

171,000 

187,180 

4,008 

8,508 

128,043 

8.804 

2,166 

287,500 

{44,851 

* -76 

48 



t2, 



1894 



484,681 

8,158 

14,479,487 

200,808 

66.906 

664,898 

309,301 

fl, 758,783 

1,040 

*"578*.667 

158,848 

85,104 

188,840 

90,587 

417,117 

t449,845 

998 

148,136 

671,165 

887,400 

186,964 

6.258 

8,394 

147.562 

8,796 

1,921 

284,410 

150,999 

1,974 

22,012 

129.521 

35,663 

168.914 

24.775 

22,877 

12,399,982 

885,160 

22.032 

83,088 

j|6,000 

52.815 

39.786 



511,268 

9,884 

t6,428,247 

162,954 

78,766 

626,480 

842,114 

tl, 808,447 

2,164 

' '626,oi8 

98,849 

67,806 

151,720 

60,112 

484,979 

t462,688 

40,197 

118,218 

686.187 

568,800 

136,977 

4,818 

7,886 

78,892 

1,377 

1,806 

248,821 

154,628 

2,069 

20,968 

97,646 

81,602 

167,616 

16,984 

19,156 

12,084,646 

840,808 

22,426 

88,229 

f6,000 

55,488 

88,259 



t Including also sales made where the article was shipped directly from the place of manufacture or storage 
without stopping at Cincinnati. 
X Supplemental reports Included. 
I Estimated. 
** Ertimated. Including all Ice sold for the Cincinnati market. 
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SHIPMENTS FROM CINCINNATI. 

Shipments of Principal Commodities, for, six calendar years, as indicated, 
according to records of the Chamber of Commerce: 



Articles. 



1896 



1897 



1896 



1895 



1894 



1893 



Alcohol, bblg 

Ale, Beer and Porter, bbls 

Applet, GreeD, bbls 

Bftoon (fee Hog Product) 

Bagging, pieces 

Bananas, cars 

Barley, bush 

Beans, bush 

Beef, lbs 

Boots and Shoes, oases 

Bran, Middlings, etc., tons '. 

Brooms, dozens 

Broom Corn, lbs 

Butter, tubs, ilrklns, etc 

Butterine, lbs 

Candles, boxes 

Castings, tons 

Cattle, head 

Cement and Plaster, bbls 

Cheese, boxes 

Cider, bbls 

Coal, bush 

Cbfltee, bass 

Coke, bush 

Cooperage, pieces 

Com, bush 

Com Meal, bbls 

Cotton, bales 

Crockery, pkgs 

Elggs. cases 

Feathers, lbs 

Fish, bbls 

Fish, kefts and kits. 

Flour, bbls 

Fruit, Dried, lbs 

Fralt, Green, tons 

Furniture, pkgs 

Glass, Window, etc., boxes 

Glassware, pkgs 

Grease, tierces 

Hardware, pkgs 

Hay, tons 

Hemp, bales 

Hides, number 

Hog Product— Bacon, lbs 

D. S. Meats, loose, lbs 

D. S. Meats, in boxes, lbs. 

Hams, lbs 

Lard, lbs 

Pork, bbls 

Hogs, head 

Hops, bales 

Horses, head 

Iron and Steel, tons 

Iron and Steel, Scrap, tons 

Iron , Pig, tons 

Lard (see Hog Product) 

Lead, Pig. lbs 

Lead, White, lbs 

Leather, bundles 

Lemons, boxes 

Lime, bbls 

Lumber, cars • • • • 

Malt, bush 

Manufactures, sundry, pieces 

Melons, Water, cars 



249/ 
458.! 



1.858 
461,226 
1(».284 

'"■2.'266 

303 

85,651 

140,965 

1,177,000 

189,245 

9,066 

149,187 

[58,266 

27,820 

615,656 

(187,193 

197,466 

62,610 

81,715 

56.830 

1.972 

114,220,879 

281,285 

12,571.000 

t906,164 

12,343,588 

75,746 

288,741 

90.881 

189,276 

988,464 

14,622 

86,234 

11,917,909 

3,465,200 

9,718 

160,666 

78,250 

316,606 

28,940 

193,939 

93,193 

11,569 

441.269 

19,249,094 

106,107,523 

8,086,200 

18,969,561 

66,962,260 

7,829 

382,909 

10,399 

;20,855 

147,110 

34,651 

tl,613,036 

4,'662,'982 

20,693,569 

118,445 

19,691 

82,172 

30,666 

717,284 

254,211 

1,247 



|20!) 
147.; 



1,765 
481,003 
202,186 



422 

78,720 

104,703 

1,238,099 

187,933 

15,394 

§51,766 

442,988 

28,030 

966,482 

1125,470 

168,994 

71,424 

90,550 

89,980 

2,269 

119,173,056 

266,923 

13,854.000 

t927,824 

13,016.832 

101,605 

240.601 

69,786 

176,409 

1,096,149 

16,897 

88.143 

tl.592,295 

3,618,571 

6,970 

184,727 

70,512 

322,176 

13.032 

151,886 

68,848 

9,374 

861,601 

16.073.890 

83,702,302 

5.983.500 

16,149,880 

75,563.690 

6,426 

293,043 

4,575 

112,404 

138,342 

29,176 

tl,344,843 

22,'S75;869 

20,964,803 

88.813 

80.546 

35,809 

24,721 

568,959 

199,847 

992 



498,966 
219,029 

'"'iioa 

195 

6,261 

67,068 

1,289,890 

184,571 

19,189 

160,000 

622.524 

28,992 

1,661,746 

il28,002 

173,168 

77,037 

71,884 

96,018 

2 880 

n4,934',324 

217,889 

n,869,000 

t764,806 

10,838.897 

60,746 

286,820 

75.869 

176.448 

927, 6S6 

17,252 

26.042 

tl, 583.203 

4,367,904 

7,616 

160,234 

79,540 

289,221 

20.431 

167,805 

19,728 

7,655 

844,668 

14,159,414 

76,067,621 

6,424,000 

15,986,905 

78,058,310 

7,726 

486,746 

12,148 

J12,457 

97,486 

32,511 

tl, 170,583 

36,'4i6i494 

16,225,785 

86.460 

27,770 

33,848 

28,308 

509,355 

168,068 

1,060 



1,381 
490,291 
165,231 

46i 

219 

28,256 

79,864 

1,619,400 

186,816 

9,640 

§60,000 

460,179 

21,066 

477,771 

{130,648 

184,046 

72,001 

78,584 

95,606 

1,667 

118,796,825 

176,530 

1704,000 

J850,870 

6,710,115 

18,910 

258,952 

77,446 

92,834 

1,065,979 

23,447 

33.658 

tl,604,858 

6,747,802 

6,616 

127.562 

87,212 

189,585 

15,709 

168,500 

41,679 

5,816 

428,120 

12,8.51,590 

75,761,019 

5,689,500 

13,557,930 

45,475,790 

5,801 

383,500 

8,199 

113,618 

127,174 

38,798 

tl, 171,893 

17,*i66i876 

17,333,454 

71.776 

26.002 

48.265 

26,661 

463,916 

151.803 

2,091 



6,198 
456,756 
92,898 

""2",i9i 

254 

20,161 

73,802 

1,858.880 

204.264 

15,976 

160,000 

865,867 

15.066 

650,953 

tl42,273 

178,232 

81,442 

93,748 

67.681 

2,989 

117.029,297 

160.067 

11,088,000 

}l, 088.611 

7,316.840 

21.559 

334.137 

75,622 

161,237 

694,788 

22,488 

38,039 

tl,069,665 

4,303,096 

3.750 

159.710 

77,027 

219,275 

15,886 

164.109 

36.5M 

6,068 

351,533 

9,914.990 

49.949,450 

7,522,500 

13,107.200 

47,721,590 

6,417 

368.603 

8.471 

tl8,816 

89,128 

25,827 

t881,222 

17,'786i866 
16,433,642 
78.881 
80,828 
42,709 
20,019 
469,869 
184,309 
2,069 



2,575 
620,^74 
130,646 

2,661 

187 

92.404 

96,723 

1,907,891 

256.713 

11,176 

260,000 

800,001 

9,856 

546,897 

:i68,106 

190,638 

97.567 

172,696 

76.627 

4,010 

U8,867,682 

175,260 

U>610,000 

1781,822 

3,825.555 

25.909 

207,406 

88.122 

165,328 

685,905 

28,853 

61,426 

tl. 435.863 

2,522.453 

4.523 

205,864 

89.203 

290.982 

10,753 

193,651 

44,658 

9.689 

442.653 

11,902,410 

41.581,805 

4.665,500 

10.102.806 

25,169,866 

6,990 

611,803 

8,068 

tl6.298 

109.868 

48,618 

tS48,818 

861907^273 

14,891,989 

74,878 

84,589 

66,963 

24,946 

439.352 

180,166 

2,489 
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SHIPMENTS FROM ClNCINNATi>-Continu6d. 



Abticleb. 



1898 



1807 



1886 



1895 



1894 



1893 



Merchandise, sundry, tons 

Molanes, bbl8 

NaUs. kest 

OatB, bush 

0U,bbl8 

Onions, bbls. and sacks 

Oranges, boxes 

Peanuts, bush 

Petroleum, bbls 

Pork (see Hog Product) 

Potatoes, bbls 

Rioe^bbls 

Hope, Twine, etc., pkgs 

Boaln, bbls 

Bye, bush 

Salt, bbls 

Seed— Flax, bush 

Clover, Timothy, etc., bags 

Sheep, head 

Shot, lbs 

Soap, boxes 

Sorghum, bbls 

^ioes, pkgs.. 

Starch, boxes 

Stearine. tierces 

Su^ar, hnds 

8u«ar. bbls 

Tallow, tierces 

Tobacco, Leaf, hhds 

Tobacco, Leaf, cases and bales 

Tobacco, Manufactured, pkgs 

Turpentine, bbls 

Vegetables, Green, tons 

Vinegar, bbls 

Wheat, bush 

Whisky, bbls 

Wines and Liquors, bbls ^ 

Wines and Liquors, cases and packsges. 
Wool, bales 



778,829 

42,135 

818,341 

4,280,471 

270,393 

80,082 

56,208 

268,098 

tl, 867,225 

"299,'39i 
22,596 
119,545 
76,929 
115,887 
t424,404 

"i67,'776 

820,189 

1,087,700 

tl, 572, 797 

4,106 

6,096 

tl,126,]25 

8,910 

541 

126.825 

9.181 

72,239 

9,413 

118,115 

44.698 

9,723 

21,477 

2,223,878 

{359,733 

11,219 

164.291 

20.447 



661,476 

82.700 

484.888 

5,687.110 

146,278 

60,794 

50,122 

254,899 

1888,800 

"8i9i525 

10,789 

71,922 

58,367 

264,769 

1647,786 

441 

118,248 

841,729 

768,000 

tl,546,876 

2,255 

8,025 

t881,982 

6.813 

785 

118,060 

2,440 

89,660 

10,004 

158,889 

29,093 

7,812 

24,199 

1,551,091 

1856,178 

7,854 

185,476 

47,268 



618,652 

26,052 

820,260 

2,490,666 

149,283 

48,988 

43,286 

200,507 

t926,006 

' wi'ois 

18,008 

76,004 

49,548 

142,326 

t441,87S 

555 

124,229 

841,281 

143.950 

n.428,757 

767 

5,091 

J707,902 

8,405 

1,114 

124,554 

7,028 

86.678 

7,671 

148,680 

19,944 

8,895 

23,558 

1,093,152 

{842.285 

7,714 

123,939 

25.145 



Ml, 559 

35,671 

881,485 

2,987,595 

218,625 

48,164 

92,4.51 

296.523 

t936,808 

21,281 

109,550 

47,141 

178,886 

t529,568 

1,546 

111,360 

426,605 

1,268,200 

{1,287,321 

1,677 

4,486 

{606,544 

7,991 

1,146 

143,343 

4,784 

100,781 

10,212 

149,948 

19,485 

5,656 

23,030 

1,647,274 

{368,100 

7,619 

188,048 

81,007 



567,519 

44,121 

481,074 

2,159.724 

140,267 

51,898 

505.080 

254,421 

tl,529,5S2 

' '256,'88i 

21,529 

112,272 

83,406 

153,077 

t338,270 

824 

128,969 

487,884 

2.279,500 

{1.266,133 

3,868 

6.501 

{594,733 

6.470 

1,183 

136,248 

4,533 

121,517 

14,822 

160,470 

15.529 

8.973 

27,666 

2,052.353 

{505,183 

8,621 

155,941 

51.628 



687,988 

49,778 

477.926 

2,918,787 

109,780 

. 57,387 

892,852 

828,186 

tl,622,216 

* '294,*674 

33,687 

193,682 

28,185 

219,218 

t861,540 

S8»586 

112,405 

545,793 

2,678.200 

{1,068,158 

5,031 

7,299 

{470,264 

2,973 

1.365 

115,107 

5,110 

97,472 

17,586 

170,629 

13,632 

8,132 

24,787 

1,786,009 

{463,498 

11,687 

175,256 

53.361 



t Including also sales made in Cincinnati, where goods were shipped directly from the place of manufacture 
or storage, without stopping at this city. 
{ Supplemental reports included. 
I Estimated. 
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VALUE OF PRINCIPAL RECEIPTS. 

Value of Principal Commodities received at Cincinnati, for five calendar 
years, as indicated, according to records of the Chamber of Commerce : 



ABncuB. 



Total 

Quantity. 

1896 



Total 

Value. 

1898 



Total 

Value. 

1897 



Total 

Value. 

1896 



Total 

Value. 

1895 



ToUl 
Value. 

1894 



Ale, Beer and Porter, bbls. 

Apples, Green, bbls 

Bacon (see Hog Product) 

Bagging, pieces 

Bananas, cars 

Bark, Tanners*, cords 

Barley, busb 

Beans, bush 

Beef, lbs 

Boots and Shoes, cases 

Bran, Middlings, etc., tons 

Broom Com, Ids 

Butter, tubs, flrkins, etc 

Butterlne, lbs 

Candles, boxes 

Castings, tons 

Cattle, head 

Cement and Plaster, bbls 

Cheese, boxes 

Cider, bbls 

Coal, bush 

CoflTee, bags 

Coke, busn 

Cooperage, pieces 

Coopers^ Stuff 

Com, bush 

Corn Meal, bbls 

Cotton, bales 

Crockery, pkgs 

Eggs, cases 

Feathers, lbs 

Fish, bbls 

Fish, kegs and kits 

Flour, bbls 

FiTiit, Dried, lbs 

Fruit, Green, tons .'. . 

Glass, Window, etc., boxes 

Glassware, pkgs 

Grease, tierces 

Hardware, pkgs 

Hay, tons 

. Hemp, bales 

Hides, number 

Hog Product— Bacon, lbs , 

D. S. Meats, loose, lbs 

D. 8. Meats, in boxes, lbs 

Hams, lbs 

Lard, lbs 

Pork, bbls 

Hogs, head 

Hops, bales 

Horses, head 

Ice, tons 

Iron and Steel, tons , 

Iron and Steel, Scrap, tons 

Iron, Pig, tons 

Lard (see Hog Product) 

Lead, Pig, lbs 

Leather, bdls 

Lemons, boxes 

Lime, bbls 

Liquors, hhds. and pipes 

Lumber, cars 

Malt, bush 

Melons, Water, cars 

Merchandise, sundry, tons 



li,501 
233,619 

"**3,'597 

858 

§15,000 

11,116.549 

200,714 

260,500 

248,175 

15,510 

1,176.280 

138,549 

2,833.569 

14,801 

138,550 

193.031 

257,525 

102.558 

3.036 

t8S,942,955 

358.269 

12,887,916 

973,853 

tl6;i2i;379 

68,319 

312.709 

97,519 

306,423 

1,128.542 

64,069 

27.446 

2,318,410 

4,341,041 

16,776 

197,066 

660,553 

56,232 

195,983 

tl35,013 

14,882 

568,964 

8,939,225 

106,317,704 

5,737,500 

10,607,747 

50,138,670 

7,584 

1,088,195 

20,145 

23,621 

«->140,000 

176,249 

41,823 

fl, 732,630 

27,'265;267 

152,826 

42,072 

244, :ws 

1.5.V) 

40,110 

789, lo;^ 

1,702 

1,016,613 



$100,756 
644,788 

""iiiis? 

334,620 
U38,S00 

491,282 

242,864 

25,138 

7,445,250 

185,.')45 

47.051 

1.156,884 

320.866 

84,782 

8,313,000 

6,756,085 

309,030 

446,127 

».288 

4,448,977 

3.940,959 

216,594 

827,775 

§700,000 

{5,065,662 

157.134 
8,448,143 
1,462,785 
1,118,444 

388.704 

1.153,242 

34,308 

7,534.833 

260,462 
1,090,375 
2,167,?26 
1,486.244 

646,668 
4.311,626 
1,167,863 

520,870 
2.987,061 

505,066 
5,475,362 

309.825 

928,178 

2,537,017 

73,944 

7,617,865 

576,147 
1,653,470 
<*400.000 
7.049,960 

526,970 
tl9,926,245 

ii625i688 

4,874,4.'t2 

176,702 

158, S50 

l.'iS.oOO 

12,033,000 

428,680 

199.134 

101.661,300 



S106.314 
759,256 

""mso 

327,275 

1138.760 

{893,418 

159,411 

17,015 

6,652,680 

183.513 

45,843 

966,317 

266.894 

20,015 

6,420.360 

6,090,912 

838.167 

617,661 

27,856 

14.489,435 

5,897,844 

i263.090 

869,716 

8725,000 

t4, '293,888 

213,077 

8.289.506 

1,135,590 

1,103,285 

387,296 

959,312 

16.753 

6,450,672 

298,517 

992,460 

1.523.580 

1,253,828 

606,524 

3,519,500 

11,083,841 

347,160 

2,159,544 

426,619 

4,009.912 

236,425 

1,162.969 

2,381,772 

53.164 

6,617.871 

171,542 

917,605 

**300.000 

7,091.640 

368,417 

tl6,622.629 

i. 634 ,6.33 

3,260.224 

223.113 

l.T8,390 

170,000 

10,777.800 

382,313 

147.735 

88,961.500 



9138.296 
781,228 

"8456 

257,615 

§82.800 

1459,122 

104,084 

4,909 

6.368.790 

234,953 

51,116 

949,158 

277,782 

19,916 

6.826,160 

6.447,566 

358,664 

613,917 

40,640 

{4,382,900 

6,185.228 

t202.902 

687.884 

§725,000 

{8,712,066 

119,084 

10,684.760 

1,197,075 

1,174.111 

877.666 

1,016,064 

23,094 

5.160,592 

256,874 

952,320 

1.556,860 

1,265,372 

589,435 

3,718,020 

{936.765 

295.110 

1,860.174 

831,574 

3.181,028 

89.618 

1,126,495 

2,363,377 

65,890 

7.781,481 

281,887 

908,220 

**460,000 

5.081,120 

513,754 

tl5.471,750 

i,'7ii;427 

3,000.820 
238.377 
147,798 
171,000 

10,397,'200 
aJ7.513 
183.870 

89.705.400 



$188,394 
494,062 ! 

"■"2,683 

318,585 

§123,500 

{575,565 

269,897 

17,894 

6,590,553 

222,224 

58,704 

979,064 

286,712 

29,142 

7,840,680 

7,311.150 

413.686 

689,463 

21,152 

{4,208,588 

6,071,250 

{188,266 

812,479 

§750,000 

{3,646,083 

29,962 

8,851.960 

1,352,145 

1,110.100 

370.341 

1.108,910 

18,867 

4,731,863 

555,998 

872,580 

1,667,390 

993.698 

1.189,300 

3.776.300 

{1,260,272 

224,550 

1,813.414 

438,154 

3.969,568 

271.113 

998,119 

1,864,104 

68.565 

7,856,029 

226.280 

{1.105.920 

«460,000 

6.967,760 

681,387 

tl7,860,186 

i'.298i924 

2,968,960 

289,441 

166.104 

187,800 

11,590,000 

456,265 

861,125 

100,866,800 



$816,140 
789,687 

"ioliis 

826.270 

1182, TOO 

{746.965 

238.802 

27.728 

6,786.000 

309.135 

03,290 

848.148 

361.916 

2g,S88 

7,384.740 

6,886.079 

397,014 

579.616 

38,777 

{4.909.777 

5,4&9,816 

{271.645 

988.158 

§750.000 

{4.942.599 

17.673 

11.120.544 

1.189.785 

1,203,791 

256.729 

981.525 

21,611 

3.024.457 

413.825 

824.460 

1,796.245 

931,852 

472,288 

3,468.480 

{1.073.976 

302.700 

961.488 

801.458 

3,494.482 

629,470 

1,081.108 

2.608.142 

86.786 

9.023.752 

688,692 

{1.071,060 

**400,000 

4,364,244 

376.875 

tl3.846.436 



1.262.766 

2.341.802 

241.709 

118,429 

199.000 

8,978.800 

884.212 

852,875 

90.696.800 
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VALUE OF PRINCIPAL RECEIPTS— Continued. 



ABTICLn. 



MolasBes, bbls 

Nails, keffs 

Ottkum, Mies 

Oats. bu«h 

Oil. bbls 

Onions, bbls. and sacks 

Oranges, boxes 

Oysters 

Peanuts, bush 

Petroleum, bbls 

Pitch, bbls 

Pork (see Hofc Product) 

Potatoes, bbls 

Raisins, Figs, etc., boxes 

Rice, bbls 

Rope, Twine, etc, pkgs 

Rosin, bbls 

Rye, bush 

Salt, bbls 

Seed— Flax, bush 

Clover, Timothy, etc., bags 

Sheep, head 

Shot, lbs 

Soap, boxes 

Soighum, bbls 

Spices, pkgs 

Starch, boxes 

Stearine, tierces 

Stone 

Sugar, hhds 

Sugar, bbls 

TaUow, tierces 

Tar, bbls 

Tea, pkgs 

Tobacco, Leaf, hhds 

Tobacco, Leaf, cases and bales 

Tobacco, Manufactured, pkgs 

Tmrpentine, bbls 

Vegetables, Green, tons 

Wheat, bush 

Whisky, bbls 

Wines and Liquors, bbls , 

Wines and Liquors, cases and packages.. 

Wood, cords 

Wool, bales 

Yam. Warps, etc.. Cotton, pkgs 



ToUls.. 



Total 

Quantity. 

1888 



57, 
308, 
2. 
16,217, 
290, 
120, 
138, 



310, 
tl.M2, 



750, 
209, 
89, 
157, 
185, 
372, 
t525 

1, 
165, 
412 
156 
182 

5 

7 
645 

8 



Total 

Value. 

1898 



9, 
70, 
34, 
110, 
58, 
27, 
{2,601 



238,060 
28,582 

103,624 
95,000 



37,096 



|85e,99& 

455,760 

4,400 

n. 740,867 

5.»19,100 

241.172 

424.598 

§285,000 

310,718 

t5,995,108 

1,935 

i,' 464 ,'280 

571,124 

651,961 

947,662 

324,511 

198,740 

t456,765 

1,366 

844.682 

1,296,098 

6,722 

561,870 

64,916 

329.685 

677,526 

201,048 

§600,000 

39,431 

4,938,598 

n, 160,204 

6,605 

-25 



$313,766,996 



Total 

Value. 

1897 



1.138,433 

260,396 

846,485 

748.244 

240,606 

232,668 

t684,634 

1,366 

944,169 

1,360,651 

4,140 

658,722 

38,699 

249,300 

467,818 

89,148 

§625,000 

60,522 

4,154,190 

1702,861 

4,218 

210,600 

3 

[) 

7 
9 

1 D 

9 


5 




•276,482,772 



Total 

Value. 

1896 



»8 
t09 
S2 
L18 
J97 
246 
»3 
XJO 
171 



536,687 

258,661 

404,000 

623,670 

216.689 

126,240 

t534,278 

1,346 

1.029,763 

1,284.640 

2,968 

470.816 

14,648 

362,115 

237,958 

— "40 

DO 



Total 

Value. 

1895 



9270,846,669 



t823,664 

688,660 

11,804 

n, 517, 228 

5,767,900 

101,063 

496,641 

§245,000 

480,472 

t4,840,821 

1,890 

iisoiiiM 

497,333 
647,920 
790,218 
206,841 
229,738 
t637,141 
3,176 
949,228 

98 
10 
32 
36 
99 
90 
00 
40 
75 
18 
28 
75 
29 
60 
05 
03 
00 
!50 
152 
«5 
64 
100 
t94 
!75 



Total 

Value. 

1894 



9859,815 

681,617 

12,682 

11,567,808 

4,387,458 

121,928 

1,974,782 

g276.000 

278,871 

t6. 188.241 

2,600 

ii26&^44i 

884,288 

661,664 

830,040 

163.902 

216,901 

t440,848 

1,162 

1,145,068 

1,677,913 

36,846 

616,293 

100,048 

877, 7»0 

187.404 

94,900 

§645,000 

76,840 

4,323,032 

n, 046,480 

5.922 

IS 

2 

2 



994,660 



9302.170,690 9296,749,400 



t Including also sales made at Cincinnati, where goods were shipped directly from the place of manufac- 
ture or storage, without the same stopping at this city. 
X Supplemental reports included- 
§ Estimated. 
** Estimated. Including all Ice sold for the Cincinnati market. 
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VALUE OF PRINCIPAL SHIPMENTS. 

Value of Principal Commoditiefi shipped from Cincinnati, for five calendar 
years, as indicated, according to records of the Chamber of Commerce : 



Articles. 



Total 

Quantity. 

1896 



Total 

Value. 

1898 



Total 

Value. 

1897 



Total 

Value. 

1896 



Total 

Value. 

1895 



Total 

Value. 

1894 



Alcohol, bbls 

Ale, Beer and Porter, bbls 

Apples, Green, bbls 

Bacon (see Hog Product) 

Bagging, pieces 

Bananas, cars 

Barley, bush 

Beans, bush 

Beef, lbs 

Boots and Shoes, cases 

Bran, Middlings, etc., tons 

Brooms, dozens 

Broom Com, lbs 

Butter, tubs, firkins, etc 

Butterlne, lbs 

Candles, boxes 

Castings, tons 

Cattle, head 

Cement and Plaster, bbls 

Cheese, boxes 

Cider, bbls. 

Coal, bush 

Coffee, bags 

Coke, bush 

Cooperage, pieces 

Coopers' Stuff 

Com, bush 

Com Meal, bbls 

Cotton, bales 

Crockery, pkgs 

Eggs, cases, etc 

Feathers, lbs 

Pish, bbls 

Fish, kess and kits 

Flour, bbls 

Fruit, Dried, lbs 

Fruit, Green, tons " 

Furniture, pxgs 

Glass, Window, etc., boxes 

Glassware, pkgs 

Grease, tierces 

Hardware, pkgs 

Hay, tons 

Hemp, bales, etc 

Hides, number 

Hog Product— Bacon, lbs 

D. 8. Meats, loose, lbs 

D. S. Meats, in boxes, lbs. 

Hams, lbs 

Lard, lbs 

Pork, bbls 

Hogs, head 

Hops, bales 

Horses, head. 

Iron and Steel, tons 

Iron and Steel, Scrap, tons 

Iron, Pig, tons 

Lard (see Hog Product) 

Lead, Pig, lbs 

Lead, White, lbs 

Leather, bundles 

Lemons, boxes 

Lime, bbls 

Lumber, cars 

Malt, bush 

Manufactures, Bundr>', pieces 



1,858 
461,226 
108,284 



2,265 

808 

36,551 

140,965 

1,177,000 

189,245 

9,066 

249.187 

458,266 

27,820 

615,655 

tl37,193 

197,455 

62,510 

81,715 

56,830 

1,972 

114,220,879 

281,285 

J2,571,000 

{905,164 

12i843i588 

75,746 

288,741 

90,881 

139,275 

938,454 

14,622 

86,234 

U, 917, 909 

3,455,200 

9,718 

160,666 

78,260 

316,506 

28,940 

193, 98» 

98,193 

11,569 

441,269 

19,249,094 

108,107,523 

8.085,200 

18,969,561 

65,952,250 

7,829 

382,909 

10,399 

20,855 

147,110 

34,551 

tl, 613, 036 

4 [662 ,'982 

20,693,569 

118,445 

19,691 

82,172 

30,655 

717,234 

254,211 



$130,060 

2,997,969 

309,862 

"16,759 
121,200 
15.996 
187,510 
116,523 
8,516,025 
113,825 

§86,on 

20,897 

252,710 

98,887 

t886,123 

12,834,575 

2,625,420 

106.230 

261,418 

17,748 

1967,020 

3,516,063 

1192,825 

t905,164 

^200.000 

4,258,538 

189,365 

7,796,007 

1,408,656 

543,173 

837,843 

821.684 

50,728 

16,424,996 

241.864 

728,850 

3,218.320 

860.750 

870,891 

332,810 

4,848,475 

852,716 

462,760 

2,426,980 

1,116,447 

5,729,699 

448.728 

1,754,684 

3,337.184 

76,888 

2.680,363 

309,370 

1.564.125 

6,178,620 

518,265 

tl8,M9,914 

"i75,'7W 

1,154.701 

4.027,130 

8K,610 

25,738 

9,196.500 

42:^,168 

12.710.550 



$122,850 

3,126,520 

434,698 



4,066 

141,370 

27,276 

109,988 

97.288 

8,456,985 

162,407 

^86.414 

19,934 

241,058 

137,581 

J301,128 

10,984,610 

2,785.536 

117,715 

427.168 

20,831 

n,342,114 

4,938.076 

1308,320 

1927,324 

1250.000 

8,644,712 

243,852 

7,939,982 

1,081,683 

617,482 

405,575 

344,837 

43.865 

t5.834.188 

217.114 

487,900 

2,425,086 

705.120 

805.440 

133,578 

8.341,492 

606,134 

828.090 

1,722,845 

867,990 

4,101,413 

308.150 

1.679,588 

3.0n0,325 

53,657 

1,9M,780 

105.225 

868.280 

5.810.364 

423, a52 

tl6.622.629 

"79ii343 
1.127,906 
3,019,642 

28,647 

7,416,300 

273,100 

9,992,:i50 



160,760 

8,210,779 

427,110 



4,888 

67,276 

2,317 

68,482 

92.091 

8,305,695 

184.214 

299,000 

28,014 

191,986 

218,644 

t345,606 

11,255,920 

2,927,406 

92,799 

427,716 

25,920 

Jl, 008, 067 

5,010,297 

i 109,520 
764,806 
250.000 

2,996,830 
146,790 

10,325,520 

1,175,970 
617,568 
389,616 
896,796 
29,948 

{4,274,648 
218,895 
526.120 

2,884.212 
795.400 
723,053 
224,741 

3,691.710 
250,546 
267,925 

1,206,338 
679.652 

8.346,975 
252,216 

1,726,586 

3,141,507 
62,194 

3.407,215 
197,405 
809,705 

4.094,412 

487,665 

tl4,631,663 

ii6i9,'662 

851,&'>4 

3,285,100 

99,972 

26,678 

7,323,200 

2(>4,86r> 

8,403.400 



196,670 

3,235,921 

888,746 



2,180 

74.460 

15,540 

156,484 

126,850 

8,884,220 

181,514 

§110,000 

20,258 

189,594 

74.055 

{878,589 

11,962,990 

3,024,042 

102,094 

454,188 

15,003 

11.362,661 

4,589,780 

156,820 

1850,870 

{275,000 

2,898,248 

60,111 

8,416,940 

1,200,418 

408,470 

415,732 

515,884 

28.609 

{8.837.388 

421,738 

468,120 

2,295,986 

872,120 

417.087 

219,926 

3,707,000 

550,168 

186,060 

1,605,450 

765,799 

4,317,979 

385,681 

1,428,582 

2,842,287 

61,780 

8,163,875 

147,582 

{885,170 

5.341,808 

506.970 

tl6.8I8.805 



585,404 

939,473 
8,014,560 

114,409 

34,612 

8,264.400 

296,906 
7,590,150 



$368,510 

3,014,590 

314,153 

"*i6",467 

76,200 

11,698 

140,224 

149,600 

8,170,660 

223,664 

2110,000 

39,864- 

156,180 

100,246 

{426,819 

11,585,060 

8,257,680 

121,872 

348.557 

29,390 

{1,819,771 

4,201,759 

{88.230 

{1.038,611 

2275,000 

3,438,680 

57.131 

10,692.384 

1,172,141 

644,»i8 

257,072 

448,760 

28,529 

{2,288,297 

268,944 

262,500 

2.874.780 

847,297 

504,333 

262,918 

3,610,398 

409.331 

212,090 

843,679 

674,219 

3,746,209 

582,994 

1,474,660 

3.722,284 

71,775 

3.593,879 

262,601 

{865,475 

3,886,674 

361,578 

tl2,3Q2,066 



545,873 

916,992 
2,566,685 

106,131 

84,167 

.7,007,600 

286,620 
6,715,450 
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VALUE OF PRINCIPAL SHIPMENTS— Continued. 



ABTXCLE8. 



Total 
Quantity. 

1888 



Total 

Value. 

1896 



Total 

Value. 

1897 



Total 

Value. 

1896 



Total 

Value. 

1885 



Total 

Value. 

1894 



Melons, Water, can 

Merchandise, sundry, tons 

Molasses, bbls 

Nails, ken 

Oats . bush 

OU.bbls 

Onions, bbls. and sacks 

Oranges, boxes 

Peanuts, bush 

Petroleum, bbls 

Pork (see Hog Product) 

Potatoes, bbls 

Rice, bbls 

Rope, Twine, etc., pkgs 

Bosin, bbls 

Rye, bush 

Salt, bbls 

Seed— Flax, bush s 

Clover, Timothy, etc., bags 

Sheep, bead 

Shot, lbs 

Soap, boxes 

Sorghum, bbls 

Spices, pkgs 

Starch, boxes 

Stearine, tierces -. 

Stone 4. 

Sugar, hhds 

Susar, bbls 

Tallow, tierces 

Tobacco, Leaf, hhds 

Tobacco, Leaf, cases and bales 

Tobacco, Manufactured, pkgs 

Turpentine, bbls 

Vegetables, Green, tons 

Vinegar, bbls 

Wheat, bush 

Whisky, bbls 

Wines and Liquors, bbls 

Wines and Liquors, cases and packages. 
Wool, bales TTT. 

Totals 



1,247 

778,829 

42,185 

818,841 

4,280,471 

270,893 

80,082 

56,208 

268,096 

tl,867,225 

■*^;89i 

22,596 
119,545 

75,929 

115.887 

t424,404 

"iin',m 

320,189 

1,087,700 

n,5T2,797 

4,106 

6,096 

:i, 126, 125 

8,910 

54i 

126,825 

9.181 

72,239 

9,413 

118,115 

44,698 

9.723 

21,477 

2.228,378 

1850,733 

11,219 

164.291 

20,447 



1158,369 

U6,074.860 

684,694 

525,268 

1,241,837 

5,813,449 

180,186 

186,470 

885,128 

t4, 990, 871 

395,480 

836,815 

144.265 

62.552 

t890,451 

1,088,648 

48,402 

n, 868,965 

46.608 

274,820 

:i,296,044 

213,810 

2200.000 

24,345 

2.409,675 

152,405 

10,908,069 

329,455 

1.771,725 

795,624 

584,765 

107,386 

1,912,105 

{21,588.980 

588,512 

1,971,492 

1,042,7»7 



$114,060 

99,221,400 

555,900 

804,548 

1,862,906 

2,706,051 

139,684 

195,476 

317,999 

fS, 091, 560 

"543ii98 

171,824 

506,454 

140,081 

118,851 

t487,5S0 

866 

74 

46 

96 

60 

38 

25 

] 80 

47 

i 00 

40 

1, 80 

„.,,54 

8,661,156 

550,220 

2,800,065 

436,395 

402,160 

120.996 

1,132,296 

121,370,680 

352,992 

1.625,712 

2,363,150 



1, 

V, 



92 



t3 



322,360 

248,041 

582.028 

118,903 

56,507 

t424,l96 

500 

981,718 

968,523 

5,758 

t7,143,785 

7 096 

f95 

82 

00 

00 

02 

44 

48 

145 

06 

»20 

60 

25 

90 

01 

00 

30 

,-, ,J68 

917,793 



t2 



$308,195 

88,733,850 

677,749 

686,673 

866,402 

5,062.931 

73,413 

305,088 

870,661 

t3.838,842 

319,215 

766,850 

98,996 

96,571 

t629,653 

1,778 

890.880 

1,178,164 

58,971 

16,436.605 

18,866 

201,870 

n60,680 

179,796 

^270,000 

48,132 

2.257,662 

89.946 

11,888,253 

612,720 

2,249,220 

268,048 

311,080 

115,150 

1,103,673 

(21.349,800 

342,855 

1,666,576 

1,178,266 



$277,966 

86,127,860 

772,118 

649.450 

777,501 

3,170.034 

102,796 

1,565,748 

264.421 

t6.853.S62 

**56i;482 

365,993 

785,904 

66,816 

81,131 

t848,418 

969 

1,053,482 

1.292,898 

102,578 

16, 330,666 

63,822 

292,546 

{802,890 

161,760 

^270,000 

47,586 

2,139,094 

95,198 

14,582,040 

963,430 

2.407,060 

213,524 

498,515 

138,330 

1,128,794 

128,296,248 

887,946 

1,871,292 

2,065,120 



$329,466,4a0 



$287,406,596 



$278,604,696 



$278,761,064 $280,105,17$ 



t Including also sales made at Cincinnati, where goods were shipped directly from the place of manufacture 
or storage, without the same stopping at this city. 
X Supplemental reports included. 
{Estimated. 
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Fiftidk ArmucU Iteport of the 



CINCINNATI TRADE VALUATION COMPARISONS. 

Approximate Aggregate Value of Annual Receipts and Shipments of Com- 
modities, respectively, at Cincinnati, for years indicated : 



YEA.R8. 


Receipts. 


Shipments. 


Yraba. 


Receipts. 


Shipments. 


1863-64 


•889,790,537 
807,552,397 
862,032,766 
835,961,283 
280,063,948 
283,927,903 
812,978,665 
283,796,219 
317,646,608 
826,028,054 
831,777,055 
311.072.639 . 
294,214,245 
260,892,540 
223,287,157 
208,153.301 
256,137,902 
274,651,218 


289,079,825 
198, 790, 8U 
201,860,055 
192.929,817 
144,262,138 
163,084,858 
198,517,690 
179,848,427 
200,607,040 
213,320,768 
221,596.852 
201.404,023 
190,186,929 
191,486,881 
186,209,646 
192.338,887 
253,827,267 
271,973,776 


1881-82 


«295,605,268 
284,239,878 
264,118,642 
247,347,134 
254,369,127 
289,964,877 
281,995,617 
287,594,295 
800,711,893 
326,247,000 
346,470,000 
^7,455,000 
819,625,000 
295.750,000 
302,170,000 
270,345,000 
276,488,000 
313,767,000 


$294,719,798 


1864-65 


1882-88 


290,907,380 


1865-66 


1883-84 


272,157,351 


1866-67 ^ 


1884-86 


258,260,866 


1S67-68 


1885-86 


264,529,918 


1868-69 


1886-87 


279,260,068 


1869-70 


1887-88 


287,448,410 


1870-71 


1888-89 


295,188,485 


1871-72 


188^-W 


816,419,785 


1872-73 


1890-91 


382,765,000 


1873-74 


1891-92 


346,385,000 


1374-75 


1892 


387,815,000 


1875-76 


1803 


808,965,000 


1876-77 


1894 


280,105,000 


1877-78 


1896 


278,761,000 


1878-79 


1896 


273,604,000 


1879-80 


1897 


287,405,000 


1880-^1 


1898 


829,466,000 









NoTE.~The yean subsequent to 1878-79 include also the total approximate shipments of goods manufactured 
in Cincinnati. Values during the gold premium period represent currency basis. 



CINCINNATI MANUFACTURING COMPARISONS. 

Aggregate Value of the Products of Cincinnati Manufacturing Industry, Num- 
ber of Hands Employed, Value of Real Estate Occupied, Cash Capital Invested, 
and Number of Establishments Engaged, for years indicated : 



■ - ■ 




Number of 


Cash 


Value of 


Number of 


Value 


YKABS. 




Estebllsh- 


Capital 


Real Estate 


Hands 


of 






mentB. 


Invested. 


Occupied. 


Employed. 


Production. 


Total for year ending January 


1,1841 

1851 

1861 




« 


« 


9.040 
28,527 
30.268 


116.366,448 
46,189,279 
46,995,062 


« 


« 


<| 11 « u 


* 


« 


i< <i «« '«« 


1870 


*.... 


$15,225,586 


S86,853,788 


59,351 


119,140,089 


(1 <i << « 


1871 


♦.... 


51,678,741 


37,1^,119 


59,827 


127.459.021 


II II «• •' 


1872 


« 


50.520,179 


40.443.558 


58.443 


135,988.365 


II II i« «< 


1873 


3,97i 


55,265.129 


45,161,954 


58.508 


143.486.675 


II 11 <• «« 


1874 


4,118 


54,377,853 


47,753,133 


55,915 


127;698,858 


II II « '< 


1875 


4,469 


63,149.085 


52,151,680 


60,999 


144,207,371 


II II *« «« 


1876 


4,698 


64,429.740 


53,826,440 


62,218 


146,431.854 


II II «< « 


1877 


5,003 


61,883,787 


51,550,983 


60.723 


140,583,960 


II It «« «• 


1878 


5,183 


57,868,592 


47,404,792 


64.709 


185,123,768 


11 II ** ** 


1879 


5,272 


57,509.215 


45,245.687 


67,146 


138,736,165 


II II << « 


1880 


5,493 


60,523,350 


48,111.870 


74,798 


148,957.280 


ti II << « 


1881 


5,450 


67,651,552 


40,096,458 


80.839 


163,851.497 


1, II !• •< 


1882 


5,835 


72,916,171 


41,283,135 


86,293 


186,329,687 


II II <i «< 


1883 


5,518 


77,624,869 


43.767,681 


90,523 


194.672,586 


II II << ** 


1881 


5,492 


78,209,414 


44,779.169 


91,761 


200,857,439 


II II << '• 


1885 


5,738 


75,046,064 


44.155.240 


88,488 


184,465.410 


II 11 <• ** 


1886 


5,946 


76,248,200 


45,520,500 


93,103 


190.722,168 


II II It « 


1887 


6,566 


77,918.870 


46.418.885 


98,600 


198,257.029 


II II U '< 


1888 


6,774 


78.468,800 


46,770.519 


108,325 


203,459,396 


Total for year ending July 


1,1890 


t8,667 


tl06,599,037 


t65,982,264 


tll5,944 


1286,162.060 



♦Not reported. t Comprising also Covington. Newport and industries in pamilton County legitimately 
belonging to Cincinnati. 

Note.— Estimated value of production In 1892, 8256,000.000: in 1893, 8238,000,000; in 1894, 8225,000.000; in 1895, 
•235,000,000; in 1896, «225,000,000 ; in 1897, S250,000,000 ; in 1898, 8270.000,000. 
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YEARLY MOVEMENT OF GRAIN. 

Receipts and shipments of Wheat, Corn, Oats, Barley and Rye, representing 
bushels, at Cincinnati, for commercial years ending August 31, to 1891-92, and 
calendar years subsequently : 





Wheat. 


Corn. 


Oats. 


Barley. 


Rye. 




Receipts. 


Shipm'ts. 


Receipts. 


Shipm'te. 


Receipts. 


Shipm'ts. 


Receipts. 


Shipm'ts. 


Receipts. 


Shipm'ts. 


1872-73 

1873-74 

1874-75 

1875-76 

1876-77 

1877-78 

1878-79 

187^^ 

1880-81 

1881-82 

1882-83 

1883-84 

1884-85 

1885-86 

1886-87 

1887-88 

1888-89 

1889-90 

1890-91 

1891-92 

1892. 

1803 


860,454 
1,221.176 
1,135,888 
1,052,952 
1,436,851 
3,405,113 
3,834,722 
4,289,555 
2,908,675 
4,166,245 
3,306,214 
3,107,000 
1,931,582 
3,375,472 
2,426.:»1 
1.9.M.494 
1,388,599 
1, '257 .093 
2,133,748 
1,971,600 
2,09:J,551 
2,084,546 


412,722 

783.990 

600.622 

558.252 

961,754 

2,867,082 

3,383,387 

3,799,166 

1,873,070 

3,126,499 

2,077,743 

2,342,649 

1,185,106 

2.562,261 

1,616,646 

l,a52,687 

96.5,262 

908.512 

1,705,901 

1,475,115 

1,653,045 

1 7AA.nnQ 


2,259,544 
3,457,164 
3,695,561 
4,115,594 
4,559,506 
4,321,456 
4,369,549 
5,744,246 
7,737,066 
8,180,846 
4,792,473 
5,519,625 
6,433,623 
6,386,644 
6,731.719 
5,878.935 
6,661,396 
6,835,161 
6,126.482 
5,509,601 
5,284,330 
7, 077 ,'860 
10,744,781 
8,892.763 
13,498.423 
15.901,253 
15,121,379 


324.183 
658,718 
595,915 
1,028,325 
1,317,142 
1,236,439 
915,390 
1,730,282 
2,806,062 
3,910,408 
1,196,780 
1,783,067 
2,895,493 
2,795,237 
2,975,090 
2,391,596 
3,143,854 
2.716.545 
2,210.577 
1.861,535 
1.664,315 
3,825,555 
7,316,^10 
5,710,115 
10,333.897 
13.016,832 
12,343,588 


1,520,979 
1,872,464 
1,323,380 
1,441,158 
1,096,916 
1,467,010 
1.398,572 
1,534,401 
2,248,527 
2,512,364 
2,124,957 
3,063,422 
3,633,812 
8,903,963 
5,280,071 
6,&54,100 
5,642,093 
5,085,746 
4,092.734 
5.224,537 
4,636,305 
5,428,247 
4,479,437 
5,418,652 
4.681,513 
7,627,932 


324,718 

216,660 

193,242 

821,755 

137,286 

146,452 

305,807 

864,287 

676,675 

914,516 

522,519 

1,296,787 

1,973,831 

2,120,282 

3,459,756 

4,186,908 

3,292,897 

2,765,143 

1.918.730 

2,721,264 

2,327,257 

2,918.737 

2,159,724 

2,987,595 

2,490,656 


1,228,245 
1,084,500 
1,109,693 
1,551,W4 
1,258,163 
1,597,481 
1,180,652 
1,555,107 
1,880,467 
1,786,383 
2,019.531 
1,527,622 
1,610,784 
l,547,48;i 
2,054,388 
1,851 ,8(M) 
1,877,664 
2,190,646 
1,740,984 
1,930,470 
1,954,847 
1,381,220 
1,310,447 
1,065,862 
1,275,340 
1,092,828 
1,116,549 


87,456 

90,688 

82,788 

232,566 

162,412 

123,617 

264,648 

159,769 

104,154 

82,137 

65,469 

82,697 

122,217 

205.370 

152.148 

93,511 

175,312 

177,268 

97,617 

87.581 

42,576 

92,404 

20,161 

28,255 

6,261 

73,720 

35,561 


426,660 
385,934 
386,410 
500,616 
427,146 
374,637 
489,780 
573,925 
789,347 
701.056 
760.401 
453,053 
537,739 
608,026 
470,334 
397. 5W 
599,534 
556,977 
509. &19 
462,203 
443,219 
484,979 
417,117 
433,458 
361,639 
667,48:) 
372,577 


61,577 
117,349 

98,245 
178,406 
148.268 
126,018 
153.869 
307,471 
396,969 
821,295 
166,997 
109,490 
194,260 
247,912 
172,436 
126.669 
306.066 
327,918 
251.856 
202,769 
273,468 
219,218 
153,077 
178,836 
142,326 
264,769 


1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 


2.399,982| 2;652;353 
2,030,682, 1,M7,274 
1,483,702 1,093,152 
2,010.812! 1,551,091 
2.601,882, 2,223,378 


1898 


6,217,382| 4,280,471 


115,837 





LOCAL AND TOTAL MOVEMENT OF GRAIN. 

Movement of Grain, representing bushels, at Cincinnati, showing the local 
movement and aggregate, including Grain on through bills of lading, for commer- 
cial years ending August 31, to 1891-92, and calendar years subsequently : 



Year*. 



Local Movement. 



Receipts. Shipments. 



Including Grain in 
Transit. 



Receipts. 



Shipments. 



1884-85 
1885-86 
1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 
1889-90 
189(V91 
1891-92 
1892. . . 
1898... 
18M... 
1895... 
1896... 
1897... 
1898..., 



218,915 
528,928 
806,478 
310,563 
899,706 
013,006 
862,747 
749,450 
643.152 
118,202 
868,614 
334,517 
183,217 
076,888 
101,719 



437,271 
2,638,412 
3,219,736 
5,724,951 
2,617,810 
1,982,758 
2,443,331 
1,651,804 
1,241,555 
3,603,273 
8,218,5a5 
3,045,175 
3,896,892 
6,420,072 
2,670,776 



14,147,540 
16,821,578 
16,962,813 
16,436,983 
16,1&1,286 
16,925,623 
14.603,697 
16.098,411 
14,362,262 
16,466.852 
19,351,764 
17.841,417 
21,300,617 
27,200,338 
26.429,769 



6,370,896 
7,931,062 
8,376,076 
7,851,371 
7,882,390 
6,895,378 
6,184.181 
6,301, '254 
5,960,65e 
8.841,923 
11,701,655 
10,552,076 
14,066,292 
20,543,522 
18,998,825 
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Fiftieth Annual Repwt of the 



YEARLY RANGE AND AVERAGE PRICES OF GRAIN. 



Lowest and highest range and average yearly quotations, per bushel, at Cin- 
cinnati, for No. 2 Red Wheat; Mixed Ear Corn; Oats, representing No. 1 Mixed 
from 1867-68 to 1873-74, inclusive, and No. 2 Mixed from 1874-75 to 1898, inclu- 
sive ; No. 2 Rye, and yearly average for No. 2 Fall Barley, for commercial years 
to 1891-92, and calendar years subsequently : 



Years. 



Wheat. 



Range. Average 



COBN. 



Range. Average. 



Oat8. 



Range. Average 



Rye, 



Range. Average. 



Barlet. 



Average. 



1867-68 
1868-49 
180»-7O 
1870-71 
1871-72 
1872-73 
1879-74 
1874-75 
1875-76, 
1876-77 
1877-78, 
1878-79, 
1879-W. 
1880-81. 
1881-82. 
1882-83, 
1883-84. 
1884-^, 
188^-86. 
1886-87. 
1887-88. 
1888-89. 
1889-90. 
1890-91. 
1891-92. 
1892..., 
1893. . . . 
1894. . . , 
1895.... 
1896.... 
1897.... 



fAMd^ 90 
55(a 97 
70ffl>l 00 
61^1 45 



2 31 

1 57 

1 15 

127 

1 58 

1 56 

1 88 

1 16 

1 10 

1 41 

1 11 

96 

1 16 

1 10 

1 32 

1 05 

1 01 

89 

88 

80 

8o 

93 

83 

99 

90 

81 

64 

54 

66 

72 

89 

86 



82 

57 

69 @1 

50 

44 

89 

42 

58 

40 

40 

38 

31 

42 

40 

56 

44 (^ 

40 ^ 

37 @ 

32 @ 

34 @ 



06 

10 

05 

79 

57 

50 

75 

87 

73 

57 

49 

45 

51 

87 

87 

76 

62 

59 

48 

55 

61 i 

49 

56 

77 

67 

53 

51 

59»^ 

56 

38 

33 

41 



92 
78 
88 
56 
49 
42 
60 
72 
51 
46 
42 
87 
42 
49 
72 
54 
53 
47 
39 
40 
52 
37 
36 
60 
48 
45 
44 
45 
41 
27 
26 
34 



58 (^80 

55 @76 

48 (^9 

84 @56 

30 @42 

27 @48 
33 ^63 
44 §71 
30 @60 

^ @30 

22 (^36 

23 (^41 

30 @46 
37 @64 

28 (448 
25 (a.45 
25 @41 

25 (3.34 

26 @32 
26 @38 

20 C^29 

21 @40 

31 fti58 
30 (a,^Y^ 

32 (^36^4 
20 @:K 
29^4@54 
19 @34S 
15^@23 
16^4(rL25 
21)2(§»34>^ 



64 
54 
46 
87 
86 
48 
59 
38 
87 
29 
27 
34 
88 
50 
39 
34 
32' 
30 
29 
33 
26 
27 
48 
33 
33 
.S2 
35 
27 
20 
21 
27 



25 @2 10 

90 @1 45 

78 (31 00 

65 @1 13 

65 (^1 10 

65 @ 90 

70 @\ 20 

88 (31 28 
55 



- _ 87 

55 (£jl 05 

52 @ 66 

49 (^ 62 
54 (($ 95 
88 @1 35 
68 @1 17 

70 

-- .^ 71 

53 ^ 75 
53 (§ 69 
46 (Z$ 66 

50 ^ 73 
41 (^ 65 
41 <s 72 

61 @1 05 

62 (a 97H 
h'l]4(^ 89 
48 (§1 " 
41J^@ 
40 (oi 



51 (OS 
54 (i3 



56 
75 



26,»«C4 44 
33 («, 52 
40 <^ 80 



1 62 

1 28 
92 
91 
85 
76 
98 

1 06 
74 
74 
59 
54 
82 

1 04 

62 
62 
63 
63 
58 
62 
52 
50 
81 
85 
73 
55 
o2 
53 
38 
41 
51 



2 11 
2 37 
1 26 
1 00 

78 

87 
1 51 
1 41 
1 20 

90 

52 
1 00 

89 

98 
1 06 

76 

76 

80 

86 

61 

81 

78 

.57 

// 

70 

69 

64 

60 

56H 

36 

39 

47 



MONTHLY PRICES OF WHEAT. 
Monthly range of quotations for No. 2 Red Wheat, per bushel, at Cincinnati: 



Months. 



January . . . 
February . . 

March 

April 

liay 

June , 

July 

August . . . . 
September 
October ... 
November 
December . 

Ybaks... 



91(3) 97 
95C<$1 00 
95($ 98 
93@1 10 
08(^1 45 
76(91 06 




64(^1 45 



1897 




92 ^ 96 
92K@ 85K 



70 @1 00 



1896 



67 (^73 
7S><^(§|77 
71 @75 
70>^@76 
66 (^70 

59 (ct&b 
55 (2^62 

60 C'^62 
59 (^72 
73 r«81H 
81i^Ca397 
91 (^97 



•55 @97 



1895 



53 


(355 


53^^(*i..35 


55 


(&,60 


59 


(i^70 


68 


rai88 


75 


r^QO 


67 


(a75 


63 


(^71 


62 


(f*70 


66 


C<i70 


66 


^(yl% 


64»^^69 



58 (390 



1894 



58 (SfiO 
58ViC^^9>^ 

55 ((1.58 

56 (5)59 
50 (S^:^y^ 
53 (i^.W 
A9,y^(a — 
48 

50 y*.Jiv« 

49H(«:>iV2 

51 («,55 
53 (isbi% 



48 @m 



70 (^75 

70 (^73H 

67 @70 ^ 

66 ^70 

65 ^n 

59 ^65 

52 (^61 

53 (aW 
57 (d.(i6 

60 ^m 
57 raW)H 
58^^60 



52 (§^75 



1892 



92 @96H 

92*^(0^98 
89»a@96 
89 (($93 
86 ^91 
81>^@90 
71 («i>S3 
73 @.76 
70 (fl^73 
65 ((^74 
6o)^@78 
67 @70H 



65 @98 



1891 




81H<§1 16 
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MONTHLY PRICES OF CORN. 

Monthly range for No. 2 Mixed Corn (shelled), per bushel, at Cincinnati : 



MONTHLY PRICES OF OATS. 

Monthly range of quotations for No. 2 Mixed Oats, per bushel, at Cincinnati : 



MONTHLY PRICES OF RYE. 

Monthly range of quotations for No. 2 Rye, per bushel, at Cincinnati :^ 
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Fiftieth Annual Report of the 



PRICES OF WHEAT AND RYE. 

Quotations for No. 2 Red Winter Wheat and No. 2 Rye, per bushel, at Cin- 
cinnati, on Tuesday of each week, in three years : 



No. 2 Red Winter Wheat. 


No. 2 RYE. 


Dates. 


1898 


1897 


1896 


Dates. 


1898 


1897 


1896 


January 4.. 


91 


94J^@95 


68 


January 


4.. 


47 


36 @37 
36 ^7 


40 


n.. 


92 


93^@94 


68 (2I68H 




11.. 


46 


39 


18.. 


94 @ 95 


92 (393 


68>^I69 




18.. 


46 


36 


40M 


25.. 


95 


90 - 


71 




25.. 


47 ©48 


36 (937 


44 


February 1.. 
8.. 


96 @ 96U 
95 % 95yo 
.97 @ 97>| 


^ 1^^ 


76 
75 


February 


1.. 

8.. 


^15^ 


36 §37 


44 

42K 


15.. 


89 @90 


73i4@74 




15.. 


Ee^il 


41>2 


22.. 


99 


88V^@89 


74 




22.. 


62 @53 


41>J@41^ 


March 1.. 


97 @ 97H 


89 


75 


March 


1.. 


58 


36 * 


42^*^^ 


8.. 
16.. 


97 


•w 


72 
71 




8.. 
15 . 


54 

54 @&4H 


36 


41H@42 


22.. 


91 


71 @71>^ 




22.. 


52 


36 ^1% 


39^ 


29.. 


95 


89 (990 


73J^ 




29.. 


.52 




40 


April 5.. 


ty$ r- 


88 


75 (g76 


April 


5.. 


52 


36 (938 


41 


12.. 


88J^ 


74 




12.. 


53 


36 ||87 


41 


19.. 


99 


92 @93 


72 @73 




19.. 






42H@44 


26.. 


1 06 @1 08 


91 @91K 


70H 




26.. 


63 @65 


88 (^39 


42 @44 


May 8.. 


1 09 


91 


67 


May 


3.. 


64 (^66 


37 @38 


40. 


10.. 


1 45 


91 @91V^ 


68 @69 




10.. 


75 


t^"" 


41»<^@42 


17.. 


1 25 @1 28 


90 


68 




17.. 


65 


39vr 


24 . 


1 28 C<H\ 30 


88 Ct*90 


67 




24.. 


58 (§^59 


37 


:i8^2 


31.. 


1 08 m 10 


80 ' 


62 @62>^ 




31.. 


52 


:i5 


36' 


June 7.. 


1 04 @1 a5 


80 ®»\ 




Juue 


7 . 


45 


35 


36 


14.. 


85 ^ 88 


my^^i 


63 




14.. 


43 ^\b 


37 @39 


87 


21.. 


78 


80 


M 




21.. 


41 


35 @36 


88H 


28.. 


8:) @ 84 


80 


59 @60 




28.. 


42 m'i 


35 


33 


July 5.. 


^% 


74>|@75 


<«57 


July 


5.. 


42 (^43 


33 (^34 


31 


12.. 


•>76 @ 77 


55 @56 




12. . 


41 ((t42 


«33 


■^26^2 


19.. 


75 @ 75»^ 


<72 


58 




19.. 


43 


35 («^36 


28 


26.. 


71 % ri 


73H(S^74 


62 




26.. 


41 (^42 


34 (^35 


85 


August 2.. 


67 


76 @11 


61 (g61J4 


August 


2.. 


45 


35 @:J6 


32 


9.. 


73 


79 @80 


61 




9. 


45 


40 


30 


16.. 


72 


88 ra.88>^ 


60 




16.. 


49 (goO 


46 


30 


^.. 


67 


93 ^94 


61 




2Ji.. 


47>i@.50 


50 


31 


30.. 


64»|(2c 65 


94 


61 




30.. 


45 @47 


50 


31 


September 6.. 


95 @a5>4 


60 


September 6.. 


45 (^47 


49 (^50 


30>^ 


13.. 


65^8 


95H 


613^ 




13.. 


47K@485| 
48 @483^ 


50 


31 (P13^ 


20.. 


68 


93 


66 




20.. 


47 


35 


27.. 


70 


92 r^93 


72 




27.. 


46 @47 


36 @36>^ 


October 4.. 


66 


»5^ 


■M @1A% 


October 


4.. 


48 (a48V2 


46 @47 


40 


11.. 


S^® ^ 


92 (2^923^ 


lb 




11.. 


50 ^5:j 


47 


40 (§\i 


18.. 


91J^(^$92 


81 @813^ 




18.. 


b\]4(dL7>'2 


46 


43 


25.. 


70 


95 


75 




26.. 


.55 (ti,56 


45 


38 


November 1.. 


68 


94 


85 


Noverafber J.. 


56 r«57 


47 


37 


8.. 


07 ^ &J% 


92 


89 @90 




8.. 


57 @58 , 


47 


36 


15.. 


68^ 


92 (^92)4 


90 




15.. 


56 ' 


4634 


36 ^7 


22.. 


my^iB 70 


94 


89 




22.. 


56 (^57 


46^1 


35 @riG 


29.. 


69 


94 


97 




29.. 


56 C^58 


46>| 


40 (§41 


December 6.. 


{^% 


93 


92 (^93 


December 6.. 


5ft m,.W 


46 @46>ii 


41 (342 


13.. 


67 @ 68 


93 @93V^ 
93H(^94>i 


94 @95 




13.. 


56 (vm 


47 


Zl% 


20.. 


69 


93>4(§>W 




20.. 


56 (a.>8 


47 


35 @37 


27. 


70H 


95 




27.. 


56 (r\r>8 


47 





■^New. 



Months of lowest and highest prices of Wheat, in years indicated : 



Yeabs. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Years. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


1891-92 


August • ... 


October 


1895 


January 


June. 


1892 


October 


February 


1896 


July 


December. 


1893 


July 


January 


1897 


Julv 


August. 
May. 


1894 




January 


1898 


September 
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PRICES OF CORN. 

Quotations of Mixed Ear Corn and No. 2 Mixed Corn (shelled), per bushel, at 
Cincinnati, on Tuesday of each week, in three years: 



Mixed Ear Corn. 



No. 2 Mixed Corn (shelled). 



Dates. 



January 4, 
11 
18 
25 

February 1 
8, 
15 
22 

March 1 , 

8, 
15, 
22 
29 

April 5 

12 
19 
26, 

May 3 

10, 
17 
24 
31, 

June 7. 

14 
21. 
28, 

July 5 

12. 
19 
26, 

August 2. 

9. 

16 

23, 

30. 

September 6. 
13. 
20. 
27, 

October 4. 
11, 
18. 
25. 

November 1. 
8. 
15. 
22. 
29. 

December 6. 
18. 
20. 
27. 



•New. 



1898 



38 
36 
36 
36 
36 

r« 

36 @38 

36)|@37 

37 (^38 
35H^37 
:«V|ra(34 
3lk@32H 

30 (^32 
30H@31J^ 
32 

H2 @33 

33 ^S4 
34 

31 @32^ 
30 (ai.32 
29J4@30>^ 
36 

34 @35 
ai rc<36 
35Hf?«36 
353^^36 
35 

<«i>^@33Vi 

34 @34H 

35 @36 
36K@37 



1897 



31«^@32 
30 @31 
28^ 

28 @28J^ 
26 (^27 
24M(§I25 
26 (^26H 
26 @'26yJ 

26 @26H 
27H@28 

•25 @26 
25}^@26H 

27 ras28 
28)^^*29 



1896 



Dates. 



28%(a29 

28 §28H 

26K|28 

30 ^.^1^ 

28 (4^29 

28H@29H 

80 @31 

30 @30H 

30 

30 

32 

30 @81 

32 



32 
31J^@32 
31>^@.32 
32 @32H 
31 



28 

28 @28J^ 

28 @29 

28H@29 

27 @28 
27>^@28 

28 @29 
28J4(a.29 
27 @28 
24, r'^24H 
24k(ai25 
24!<^25 
23j-o@24 
24%(^25 
24>|§25 
24 

24 @25 
27 @27>^ 
27 @28 

21 

21 @21J^ 

20 @20>J 

21 

20 @21 

20 @21 

19J^<§|20 

19>?@20 



January 4. 
11. 

18. 

25.. 

February 1. 

8. 
15. 
22. 

1. 

8. 
15. 
22. 
29. 

5 
12. 
19. 
26. 

3. 
10. 
17. 
24. 
81. 

7. 
14. 
21. 
28. 

5. 
12. 
19. 
26. 

2. 



March 



April 



May 



June 



July 



August 



16. 

23. 

30. 
September 6. 

13. 

20. 

27. 
October 4. 

11., 

18., 

25. 

November 1., 

8. 

15., 

22. 

29., 
December 6., 

13.. 

20.. 

27.. 



»i> 



1807 



25 @25ji 
25 @25K 
26 

28^@29 

28 

29 

31 

31 



30 

28 

25>^@26 

25 @25>4 

25H 

26 

27 

f 



1896 



29 @30 

28 

U^ 

30 

30 

30H 

30 

31 

30 

2954@30 

31 @81V 
3lV4@3l>i 

30^ 

31 @31k 



Range of prices of No. 2 White Shelled Corn, at Cincinnati, monthly, in 1898 : 



January 29 @30 

February 29*^^32 

3«arch Sl^/sf^^^H 



' April 31> 

I May 37 "@40 

June 34>^@36 



July 34>^@37>i 

August 81 @36>( 

September... 31 (^31>i 



October 31 @36 

November 34 (987 

December 34 (§383^ 



Note.— General average for the year, 88.56 
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lyiieth Annual Report of the 



PRICES OF OATS. 

Quotations for No. 2 Mixed Oats and No. 2 White Oats, per bushel, at Cincin- 
nati, on Tuesday of each week, in three years: 



No. 2 Mixed Oats. 



No. 2 White Oatb. 



Dates. 



1896 



1897 



1896 



Dates. 



1898 



1897 



1896 



i»Buu«ry 


4. .... . 

11 




18 




25 


February 


1 

8 

16 






22 


March 


1 




8 




15 




22 




29 


April 


5 




12 




19 




26 


May 


3 




10 




17 




24 




81 


June 


7 




14 




21 




28 


July 


5 




12 




19 




26 


August 


2 

9 

16 






23 




80 


BepUmber 


6 




13 




20 




27 


October 


4 




11 




18 




25 


November 


1 




8 




15 




22 




29 


December 


6 




18 




20 




27 




26 @262^ 
;2534@2.5^ 

26 @26M 
<'24 @24ii 



24 @24>^ 
23 @23>J 
23>^(5$24 



19 &20 

19 

189^(319 

18H@19 

19 

19 @19H 

17y,@18>| 

18 ^19 

19 @19>i 
21 

20J^21 
20^0(^21 

21 @21>J 

20^^21 

21 



20Va@21 
20 C^20H 
19>«@20 
>V^^2( 







24 @24K 

24H 



January 4, 

11, 

18. 

25, 

February 1. 

8, 

15, 

22, 

March 1, 

8. 

15, 

22, 

29. 
April 5. 

12. 

19. 

26. 
May 3. 

10. 

17. 

24. 

31. 
June 7. 

14. 

21. 

28. 
July 5. 

12. 

19. 

26. 

August 2. 

9. 

16. 

23. 

30. 
September 6. 

13. 

20. 

27. 
October 4. 

11. 

18. 

25. 

November 1. 

8. 

15. 

22. 

29. 
December 6. 

13. 

20. 

27 



28»a(^29 
28><i^29 
•>»V.,('i.27 
2(ik(^27 
27)1 

26 @28»4 
25K(c!;26 

25 (i»'26 

26 @26>^ 
26 ($'2&y^ 
26 @27 

26 (»26V^ 
26 @26}o 

28>2@29 

2H ra2SVi 

21)»4^*30 

29V«@30 

31 

29>i 

80 @31 

30 

30)^ 

31 



25 
24>^ 

24 @24H 
24H@25 
*20 @21 

24H@25 
24H('ii25 

24 

24 

23 @23H 

24 

24 

24 

24>^-25H 

26 

25H 

26 @26>^ 
^K 

27 @27H 
26>ii@27 



♦New. 



PRICES OF MALT. 
Prices of Spring Barley Malt ranged during the year by months as follows: 



January 52^58 

February 52@58 

March b2(a^nS 



April 52@58 

May 58@62 

June 58@ti2 




October. . . . 
November. 
December.. 



Note.— General average for the year, 57.46. 
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PRICES OF BARLEY. 

Quotations for Extra No. 3 Fall Barley and Extra No. 3 Spring Barley, pei 
bushel, at Cincinnati, on Tuesday of each week, in three years : 



Extra Mo. 8 Fall Barley. 



Extra No. 8 Spring Barlby. 



DATn. 



1886 



1897 



1896 



Datbb. 



1886 



1897 



1896 



JamiRiy 4. 

U. 

18. 

25. 
February l . 



15. 
22., 

1. 

8., 
15. 
22. 
29. 

5. 
12. 
19. 
26. 

3. 
10. 
17. 
24. 
31. 



March 



April 



May 



June 



July 



14. 

21. 

28. 

5 

12. 
19. 



August 2 

9 

16 

'23 

30 

September 6 

18 

20 

27 

October 4 

11 

18 

25 

November 1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

Deoember 6 

13 

20 

27 



87@48 
37^48 
37^43 
37^43 



50^52 
50@52 
50(^52 
50@52 
51@r)3 
51^53 
51@53 
51^53 
61(^53 



3lra34 
31@34 
31@34 
31@;M 
31(^34 
31@34 
41@44 
41^44 
41(^44 
41@44 
41(^(44 
41 §44 
41^*44 
41(0144 
4m44 



41(^44 
41(^44 
41^44 



27@.'30 
27@:«) 
27@:«) 

27@30 

27(i*:» 

27r^30 
27ra30 
27@:« 
27@30 

27@;» 
27@:« 
27@J«) 
27@,'«) 
27@:» 
27(^30 
27(^)0 
27@30 
27^30 
27@30 
27(^30 
27@30 
27@U0 
27r930 
27(|:«) 
30@32 
30@32 
8U§32 
32(^:i4 
32@:M 
32(di:i5 
32@a'> 
31(^34 

30(aj3:^Vl 

8D@33\; 
80@.S3Vi 
80@.33\< 

80@:«>< 



January 4.. 

11.. 

18.. 

25., 

February 1., 

8.. 

15., 

22., 
1. 
8., 

15. 

22., 

29. 
5. 

12. 

19. 

26. 
8. 

10. 

17. 

24. 

81 
7. 

14. 

21. 

28. 
5. 

12. 

19. 

26. 

August 2. 

9. 

16. 

23. 

30. 
September 6. 

13. 

20. 

27., 
October 4. 

11. 

18. 

25 

November 1. 

6. 

15., 

22.. 

29.. 
December 6., 

13., 

20.. 

27., 



March 



April 



May 



June 



I July 



42 

42^45 

42@45 

42^45 

42@45 

50 

50 

47@50 
52@54 
47@64 
47@54 
50@54 
50@54 



80^35 



30(a35 
80§85 
30@35 
30@35 
80@35 
3U@a5 
80^35 
30^35 
80(^35 
80@35 
30(535 
80(^35 
80@35 



30ra35 
80^35 
30(i|35 

80@35 
40g45 
40^45 
40(^45 
86^41 



81340 
31^40 



30(93H 



33(^.3^ 
80C^35 

81(^37 
31(^37 
31137 
31^37 



Prices of No. 2 Fall Barley ranged during the year by months as follows: 



January 45^46 

February 46^46 

March 45^46 




July 

August 

September. . 



October 

November. , 
December. 



Note,— Oeneral average for the year, 46.65. 
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Fiftieth Annual Report of the 



MONTHLY RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS OF GRAIN. 



Monthly receipts and shipments of Grain, in bushels, at Cincinnati, for the 
year ending December 31, 1898, exclusive of through movement: 



Months. 


RBCEIPrS. 


Shipments. 


Wheat. 


Corn. 


Oats. 


Rye.. 


Barley. 


Wheat. 

45,580 
40,593 
36,827 
18,4% 
106.005 
85,260 
X8.477 
28,H48 
15,714 
30,208 
18.565 
7,365 


Corn. 


Oats. 


Rye. Barley. 


January 

February.,.. 
March 

June 

July 

August 

September... 

October 

November... 
December.... 


69,015 
93,599 
62,228 
82,907 
127,060 
36,096 
92,245 
58,283 
49,6'25 
74,603 
45,891 
48,831 


400,278 
365,236 
289,272 
300.246 
304,522 
246,540 
185,290 
263.160 
162,777 
223,360 
281,096 
332,602 


151,878 
189,528 
204.566 
286,455 
820,2:^ 
230.489 
239,475 
503,849 
280.856 
845,403 
413,«27 
238.823 


45,102 
65,094 
30,178 
20,421 
19,432 
4,283 
3,239 
21.021 
20,896 
29.629 
56,960 
32,177 


141,3-25 
111,540 
105.035 
49,375 
21,70:J 
3,510 

'"2,125 
63,013 
281.005 
210,755 
160 36:i 


86,304 
75,821 
84,376 
50,111 
71,670 
59.230 
40,080 
56.6H0 
40,38 < 
31,863 
25,490 
47,380 


118,916 

69,860 

88,311 

• 56,164 

132,528 

152,639 

82.690 

203,637 

124,453 

124,730 

162,378 

151,165 


17,565 796 

27,577 3,500 

14.438 758 

4,410 1,056 

2,757 706 

2.266 1 

576 

3,722 3 
4.478 700 
2,038 2,108 
6,733 8,422 
6,742 ' 703 


Totals 


790,382 


3.864,379 


3,899,882 


348,877 


1,099,749 i 421,878 


669.388 


1,467.471 


93.287 1 18,751 



VISIBLE SUPPLY OF WHEAT. 

Stocks of Wheat, in granary, at principal points of accumulation, at lake and 
seaboard ports, and in transit by water, the first of each month, for ten years: 



Months. 



January 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 
October. . . 
November 
December. 



1898 



816,000 
202,000 
088.000 
223,000 
,263.000 
,672,000 
,701,000 
,093.000 
,927,000 
,263,000 
,476,000 
,369,000 



1897 



54,651, 
49,591, 
43,797, 
39.023, 
3^,412, 
26,897, 
8,794, 
17,814, 
15,473, 
21,104, 
26,974, 
33,656, 



958,000 
,734,000 
089,000 
,048,000 
,519,000 
,340,000 
,860,000 
,734,000 
,574,000 
,715,000 
,680,000 
,914,000 



1895 



88,561,000 
84,665,000 
79.476,000 
74.808,000 
65,776,000 
52,229,000 
44,561,000 
39,229,000 
35,438,000 
40,768,000 
50.486.000 
63,903,000 



228,000 
264,000 
257,000 
458,000 
583,000 
394,000 
657,000 
144,000 
949,000 
413,000 
190,000 
159,000 



1893 



81,238, 
81,487, 
79,463, 
77,654, 
75,027, 
70,159, 
62,316, 
59,349, 
56,881 
60,528, 
69,327, 
78,091 



1892 



908,000 
118,000 
111,000 
036,000 
986,000 
522,000 
262,000 
992,000 
260.000 
901,000 
694,000 
,5S0,000 



1891 



478,000 
592,000 
926,000 
764,000 
980.000 
493,000 
590,000 
768,000 
124,000 
862,000 
232,000 
265,000 



1890 



33,972, 
31,488, 
28,996, 
27,116, 
23,962, 
22,453, 
20,174, 
18,463, 
17,640, 
16,800, 
21.235, 
24,528, 



000 38, 
000134, 
000 32, 
000|29, 
000-26, 



321,000 
875,000 
000,000 
440,000 
,046,000 
,206,000 
,301.000 
,135,000 
,385,000 
,853.000 
,712,000 
,471,000 



VISIBLE SUPPLY OF CORN. 



Stocks of Corn, in granary, at principal points of accumulation, at lake and 
seaboard ports, and in transit by water, the first of each month, for ten years: 



Months. 



1897 



1896 



1895 



1894 



1892 



1891 



1890 



January . . . 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November. , 
December . . 



38,421 
40,581 
40.870 
42,647 
27,044 
'20,115 
22,575 
17,575, 
16,530, 
21,406, 
24,574, 
22,263, 



00015, 
00027 
000 37 
000 45 
000 42 



,a52,000 
,938,000 
,408.000 
152,000 
,997,000 
,494,000 
913,000 
677.000 
873,000 
048,000 
958,000 
,058,000 



,817,000 
,976,000 
,936,000 
366,000 
319,000 
905,000 
760,000 
752,000 
964,000 
218,000 
340.000 
228,000 



630,000 
,654,000 

969.000 
,407,000 

107,000 
,763,000 

060,000 
,207,000 

407,000 

451,0001 

,8a5.oool 

517,0001 



322,000 
406.000 
172,000 
538,000 
114,000 
495,000 
441,000 
973,000 
151,000 
305,000 
759.000 
866,000 



11,454 
12,534 
15,093 
15,315 
11,539, 
5,627 
8,075; 
8.020, 
5,546, 
8,071, 
9,174, 
7,104, 



081,000 
,386,000 
,385,000 
,508,000 
956,000 
,724,000 
,844,000 
004,000 
471,000 
945,000 
290,000 
720,000 



2,568, 
2,610, 
2,767 
2,988: 
3,125, 
5,153, 
3,850, 
8,874, 
5,611, 
8.887. 
2.972, 
2,626, 



,097,000 
,919,000 
,445.000 
,204,000 
,385.000 
,685,000 
822,000 
,049,000 
284.000 
640,000; 
017,000i 
144,000! 



8.498,000 
13,877,000 
15,833,000 
16,839,000 
12,523,000 
11.608,000 
9,489.000 
7,158,000 
11,756,000 
12,988,000 
7,792,000 
6,204,000 
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STOCKS OF GRAIN AND FLOUR. 

Stocks of Grain, in elevators, representing bushels, at Cincinnati, at the close- 
of each week, in two years : 



1896 



Wheat Coen. Oats. Rye. Baelsyi 



January 
February 
March 
April 

May 
June 
July 



8. 
15. 
22. 
29. 

5. 
12. 
19. 
26. 

5. 
12. 
19. 
26. 

2 

9. 
16. 
23. 
30. 

7. 
14. 
21. 
28. 

4. 
11. 
18. 
25. 

2. 



16. 

'23. 

30. 
August 6. 

18. 

20. 

27. 
September 3. 

10. 

17. 

24 

October 1 . 

8. 

15. 

22. 

29. 
November 5. 

12. 

19. 

26. 
Decern l>er 3. 

10. 

17. 

24. 

31. 



8,758 
6,386 
5,096 
5,958 
6,897 
6,397 
6,959 
7,814 
8.488 
2,882 
2,941 
3,.'>42 
3.542 
7,944 
6, .5.% 
4,568 
8,956 
2,;«7 



1,406 



5,878 
9,502 
10,854 
9,139 
9,189 
8,952 
6.190 
5,192 



76,179 

66,886 

62,314 

43.898 

38,861 

29,530 

17.862 

17.862 

17.862 

13,224 

14.273 

9.273 

14,273 

15.649 

8,657 

12,664 

11,662 

8,373 

7,875 

7,375 

22,167 

27.281 

44,337 

40,009 

31,152 

10.295 

5,295 

5,298 

5,296 



22,016 

15,491 

15,491 

ll,7ai 

12,027 

12,798 

10,648 

12,2r>H 

1,428 

1,428 

4,55:^ 

5,894 

5,894 

6,619 

8.035 

12,558 

15,601 

16,067 

16,067 

8,935 

8,9:^5 

3,542 

3,542 

3,M2 

3,542 

3.542 

3,.>42 

3,542 

3,542 

3,542 



1897 



60,080 

64,223 

65,767 

76,6»1 

71,222 

I 62,723 ' 

59,037 I 

, 58,510 

, 56,488 ' 

j 48,697 

^ 61,6-22 ' 

44.799 1 

39,373 

' 31,797 ,, 

, 25,344 

14.801 ,1 
I 11,227 'I 
I 2,985 

2,98S I 
; 1,990 
I 2,981 
995 



April 



May 



9, aw , 

25,174 I 
26,976 
30,869 

31,404 ; 

85,354 I 

37.107 t 
35.644 

34,160 I 
35,327 

16,662 I 

16,662 I 

1,907 I 

6,828 ' 

13,747 ! 

16,022 ' 

•29,208 , 
33,596 

36,846 ' 

87,529 i 

45,789 I 



1,498 



3.944 
6,413 
7,083 

*i,*i43 
3,048 

'2,'743 
7,617 
14,115 
15,4.31 
10,835 
12,851 
21,726 
23,375 
23,876 



1,319 
1,349 
1,J<49 ; 
1,349 

i4,'i05 } 

41,169 ' 
42,898 

43,490 II 

42,067 ' 

52,187 ,1 

74,460 '! 
74,415 
69,114 

64,088 ' 

74,113 I 

95,305 |i 

114,300 I 

110,086 ,, 

109,5.53 II 



January 2. 

9. 

16. 

23. 

3'». 
February 6. 

13. 

2U. 

27. 
March 6. 

13. 

20. 

27. 

8. 

10. 

17. 

'24. 
1. 
8. 

15. 

22. 

29. 
June 5. 

12. 

19. 

26. 
3. 

10. 

17. 
' -24. 

31. 
August 7. 

14. 

'21. 

28. 
September 4. 

11. 

18. 

25. 
October 2. 



Wheat Corn. Oats. Rye. Barley 



I July 



16. 

28. 

30. 
November 6. 

13. 

'20. 

27. 
December 4. 

11. 

18. 

•25. 



4,500 
8,500 
4,500 
4,500 
4,500 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
3,000 



a57 

857 

«)7 

857 

a57 

H57 

l,a')6 

1,062 

1,062 

1,062 

1,062 

1,062 

1,062 



4,134 
4,996 
6,695 
7,502 
7,756 
7,756 
7,756 
7,922 
6,346 
6,346 
8,724 
8,470 
8.470 
8,470 
12,181 
12,181 
12,131 



670 

600 

4,637 

3,315 

2,637 

2,687 

872 

872 

2,377 

3,260 

2,100 



e,20& 
2,946 
2,859 
2,545 
2.869 
4,869 
2,328 
2,988 
2,988 
12,730 
11,319 
3,077 
4,458 
2,'276 
1.570 
4.414 
3.227 
3,923 
4,999 
5.080 
3,539 
5,925 
4.274 
3,919 
4,289 
4,289 
6,422 
22,572 
23,779 
18,248 
12,698 
9,206 
8,325 
2,890 



13,087 
13,033 
11,088 
11,033 
12,031 
10.033 



10,033 

10,016 

9,033 

9,033 

9,(>33 

10,268 

10.262 

11,033 

11,530 

9,578 

9,664 

9,6fri 

10,815 

10,811 

8,615 

8,295 

8,295 

10.240 

8,295 

9,596 

4,961 

11,542 

9,676 

8,342 

8,342 

39,4ai 

44,060 

45,4a( 

46,725 

43, ^a^ 

49,725 

36,794 

14,623 

8,938 

8,295 

16.837 

'23,055 

33,082 

35.596 

39,232 

41,143 

30,521 

47,718 

59,850 



6,906 
5,893 
6,451 
6,9H9 
7,864 
7,864 
8,130 
8.410 
8,410 
8,410 



}W7 

387 

1,003 

1,303 

687 



500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 



( 

I ^'i*^ I 

I 4, '215 I 
I 4,914 I 
I 5,970 

7,949 1 
I 6,935 

1,473 ; 

I 3,072 I 

1 13,373 

22.527 

22,527 

i 22,527 

I 22.5'27 I 

28,530 I 

' 25,944 I 



133,552 

130,169 

1-27,051 

134,321 

129,661 

136,697 

132.568 

129,202 

118,611 

103,821 

100,476 

98,429 

90,129 

64, '223 

48,104 

'21,666 

15,919 

9,619 

4,182 

4,182 

3,606 

1,991 

1,941 

876 

876 

876 

876 

1,476 

1,476 

1,476 

1,476 

1,476 

1,476 

1,476 

1,476 

1,476 

1,476 

11,442 

11,944 

12,027 

21.587 

28,401 

60,753 

64,122 

60,197 

71,591 

61,698 

62,171 

71,853 

58,512 

63,149 

74.754 



Note. --Large quantities of Grain at times are stored in private warehouses, not shown in returns of elevators. 
Buch supplies frequently exceed quantities in the regular elevators. 



Stocks of Flour, at Cincinnati, on date indicated, representing barrels 


: 


Dates. | Wheat. 


Rye. 1 Total. 


Dates. 


Wheat. 


Rye. 

2,555 
1,584 
1,677 
2,167 
1,121 
2,386 
1,914 


Total. 


June 1, 1886 


47.819 
41,802 
40,827 
41.861 
87,466 
48,470 
40,044 


1,422 49,241 
1.215 43.017 
1.347 42,174 
1,896 48,257 
1,209 1 38,676 
1,315 , 49,785 
992 41,096 
1,239 ' 87,074 
1,506 45,292 
l,3a5 ; 49,273 


June 1, 1896 

Junel. 1896 

Junel, 1897 

June 1. 1898 

January 1.1894... 
January 1,1895... 
January 1.1896... 
January 1, 1897. . . 
January 1,1898.. 
January 1. 1899. . . 


36,627 
34,960 
23.576 
34.937 
48.876 
50,483 
45,256 
36.691 
44,034 
40,752 


38,182 


Jqtfe 1, i«w 


36,544 


June 1, 1887 


25,268 


June 1, 1888 


37,094 


June 1, 1889 


49.997 


June 1, 1890 

June 1, 1891 


52,869 
47,169 


June 1. 1892 

June 1, 1898 

June 1, 1894 


36,835 
43,786 
47,888 


8,037 
2,053 
2,842 


39,728 
46,087 
43.594 
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Fiftieth Annual Report of the 



PRICES OF FLOUR. 

Quotations for Winter Family, Extra and Low grades and Spring Family 
Flour, at Cincinnati, on Tuesday of each week, in two years : 



Dates . 



Winter Family. 



1888 



1897 



Extra. 



1896 



1897 



Low Grades. 



1896 



1897 



SpRiifo Family. 



1898 



1897 



January 



February 



March 



April 



May 



June 



Julv 



A ugust 



4.. 
11.. 
18.. 
25.. 

1.. 

8.. 
15.. 
22.. 

1 . 

8.. 
15.. 
22.. 
29.. 

5.. 
12.. 
19.. 
26.. 

3.. 
10.. 
17.. 
24.. 
31.. 

7.. 
14.. 
21.. 
28.. 

5.. 
12.. 
19.. 
26.. 

2.. 



October 



November 



83 85^80 
3 85(^3 80 
3 50@3 80 
3 504^3 80 



16. 
23. 
30. 
September 6. 
13. 
20. 
27. 

4. 
11. 
18. 
25. 

1. 



15. 
22. 
29. 
December 6. 
18. 
20. 
27. 




3 60| 
8 
4 

4 _,^. _. 

5 00@5 25 
5 00@5 25 
5 00@5 25 
4 m®b 10 
4 50@4 80 
4 00@4 25 
3 70@4 00 
3 50O3 75 
3 50(§>3 75 
8 50@3 75 

«3 15@3 85 
.S 15@3 35 
2 75@8 00 
2 75(33 00 
2 75@3 00 
2 75@3 00 
2 75r<$2 95 
2 75rtj(i 95 
2 50@2 80 
2 60(SP2 80 
2 60(^2 80 
2 60(^2 80 
2 35(^2 60 
2 35@2 60 
2 60@2 75 
2 50@2 75 
2 45@2 70 
2 45@2 70 
2 45@2 70 
2 45@2 70 
2 45@2 70 
2 40@2 60 
2 40^2 60 
2 40@2 60 



8 00^3 45 

3 00(^3 85 

3 00@3 35 

3 00@3 35 

3 00@3 35 

3 00(^ 35 

, 3 15@3 40 

3 75@4 00 

I 3 75^4 00 

3 75@4 00 

I 3 70(34 00 

3 70(^4 00 

I 3 60(&^3 90 

I 3 60(^ 90 

3 50@3 75 

I 3 45(g3 65 

I 3 55(8^3 75 

, 3 60(^3 80 

3 50(^ 75 

3 50(^3 75 

3 50(33 75 

3 50@3 75 

3 50@3 75 

8 55^3 80 

3 55C43 80 

3 55^3 80 




2 75(^ 20 
2 75(^ 20 
2 75@3 10 
2 80(^ 15 
2 90(^3 20 
2 90(§3 20 
2 90@3 20 
2 90(§3 20 
2 80(^ 10 
2 75@3 00 
2 7r>@8 00 
2 75(^3 00 
2 75@3 00 
2 75(§^3 00 
2 70@3 00 
2 70@3 00 
2 65^2 90 
2 65@2 90 
2 65(32 90 
2 65^2 90 

2 9&m 10 

3 25(^^ 50 
3 25(^3 50 
3 25(^3 50 
3 20^3 40 
3 20(^3 40 
3 15(^3 36 
3 15(^3 35 
3 00C43 25 
3 00(^3 25 

2 ft=S(d^3 25 

3 00@3 30 
3 00@3 80 
3 00(^3 80 
3 00(^3 30 
3 00^3 90 
3 00(8^3 30 
3 00(33 90 
3 00(§»3 30 
3 00(^ 30 




2 75@8 10 
2 75(^ 10 
2 75(3^3 10 
2 75(^8 10 
2 75(^3 10 

2 85^3 20 

3 20(^ 55 
3 20^3 60 
8 75@4 10 
8 75§4 00 
3 75@4 00 
3 50(33 75 
3 25(^3 65 
2 75@8 10 
2 75@3 00 
2 50@2 75 
2 60@2 75 
2 50(g2 75 
2 50(g2 75 
2 50(^2 75 

*2 00@2 25 
2 00§62 25 
2 00(^52 26 
2 00@2 25 
2 00(c$2 25. 
2 00@2 25 

1 90@2 20 

2 00(32 20 
1 90(^2 10 
1 90@2 10 
1 75@2 00 
1 75@2 00 
1 95@2 20 
1 95(i$2 20 
1 90(^2 15 
1 90@2 15 
1 90r«»2 15 
1 90@2 15 
1 iK)@2 15 
I 80@2 00 
1 80^*^2 00 
1 80^2 00 



S8 9ft#i20 
8 95(^ 20 
895(a4 20 



3 10@3 35 
3 00^ 3o 



•^^ New. 



Monthly movement of Flour, representing barrels, at Cincinnati, in 1898 : 



Months. 



January . 
Februarj- 
March . . . 
April . . . . 



Receipts. 



214,869 
199,335 
295,276 
186,067 



Shipm'ts. 



190.061 
165,386 
264,546 
153,824 



Months, 

1 

t May 

June 

July 

I August — 



Receipts. 



144,892 
71,141 
80,513 

139,821 



Shipm'ts, 



109,218 
51,212 
49.K95 
94,713 



Months. 



September. 
October. . . . 
November . 
December . 



Receipta. 



Shipm'ts. 



182,779 
249,875 
238,519 
817,008 



146,487 
210,798 
202.962 
278,792 
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YEARLY PRICES OF FLOUR. 

Average yearly prices of Family, Extra and Low grades of Winter Wheat 
Flour, and Family grade of Spring Wheat Flour, also lowest and highest range 
of prices yearly of Winter Family grade, per barrel, at Cincinnati, for commercial 
years ending August 31, to 1891-92, and calendar years subsequently : 



Years. 



Average Annual Prices. 



Winter 
Family. 



Winter 
ExtnC. 



Winter 

Low 
Grades. 



Family. 



Winter Family. 



I/owest. 



Highest. 




1876-77 
1877-78 
1878-79 
1879-80 
1880-81 
1881-82 
1882-83 
1883-84 
1884-85 
1886-86 
1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 
1889-90 
1890-91, 
1891-92. 
1892... 
1898... 
1894..., 
1895... 
1896.... 
1897..., 
1896. . . 



S6 95 
589 

4 60 

5 52 

5 16 

6 18 
4 76 
464 
8 88 
405 
846 

3 52 

4 03 
3 29 
404 
865 
8 10 
230 
2 10 
2 TZ 
290 
8 55 
8 43 



96 39 
4 86 
4 07 
4 85 

4 51 

5 56 
4 06 
858 
823 
3 33 

2 97 
303 

3 45 

2 79 

3 64 
3 20 
2 70 
2 00 
1 92 
243 
237 
304 
300 



$5 47 
3 91 

3 30 

4 11 

3 80 

4 82 
3 46 
3 09 
2 90 
2 89 
2 65 
2 69 
2 99 
2 34 
306 
2 70 
2 25 
1 75 

1 76 

2 12 
2 00* 
2 55 
2 M 



86 96 
545 

4 69 
6 77 

5 41 
695 
5 56 
5 14 
4 26 
4 10 

3 70 
388 

4 49 

3 84 
460 

4 20 
3 70 
295 
2 47 
2 79 

2 89 

3 72 
3 90 



14 65 

^4 15 

(3 85 

J2 60 

2 ]5@2 25 

2 05^3 80 

2 20@4 00 

3 75@4 00 
2 45(3>5 25 



NoTE.—Quotations under heading of Low Grades were for Winter Superfine prior to 1889-90. 



MONTHLY PRICES OF MILL FEED. 

Range of monthly prices of Bran, Coarse Middlings and. Fine Middlings, per 
ton, at Cincinnati, during the year 1898, as indicated : 



Months. 



January . . . 
February., 
Maifh.... 
April 

»y 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October.... 
November. 
December.. 




COABBX 

Middlings. 



$11 50 
18 00 
13 25 
13 25 
13-25 
10 75 
12 25 
12 00 
12 50 
12 00 @ 
18 00 @ 
12 50@ 



13 25 
18 25 
18 50 
13 50 

13 50 
18 25 

12 50 

14 00 
14 00 

13 50 
13 50 
13 00 



Fine 
Middlings. 



812 00 @ 
13 50 @ 
13 50 (§ 
13 50 @ 
18 50 @ 
1100 @ 
12 75 @ 

12 60 @ 

13 50 (^ 

12 50 @ 

13 50 @ 
13 00 @ 



14 25 
14 25 
13 75 

13 75 

14 00 
13 90 

13 00 

14 00 
14 50 
14 00 
14 00 
13 50 
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Fiftieth Annual Report of the 



PRICES OF BRAN AND MIDDLINGS. 

Quotations for Bran and for Middlings (fine), per ton, at Cincinnati, on Tues- 
day of each week, in three years : 



Bran. , 


MIDDIJNGS. 


Dates. 


1898 


1897 

•7 50@ 8 00 


1896 


Dates. 


1898 


1897 


1896 


January 


4.. 


111 00 


$10 00(910 25 


January 


4.. 


$12 00 


19 00 


$11 00 




11.. 


11 00 


7 50@ 8 00 


10 00(910 50 




11.. 


12 00 


900 


11 00 




18.. 


12 25 


8 50(g 9 00 


10 50^11 00 




18.. 


< 13 00 


950 


11 00 




25.. 


13 00^18 25 


9 U0(§^ 9 50 


10 50(911 00 




25.. 


14 25 


10 00 


11 00 


February 


1.. 


IS 00@13 50 


9 00(S 9 50 


10 50(910 76 


February 


1.. 


14 25 


10 00 


10 75 




8.. 


13 00@13 50 


9 75@10 00 


10 50(911 00 




8.. 


13 50 


10 00 


11 00 




15.. 


13 25^13 50 


9 75(§10 00 


10 rM)@ii 00 




15.. 


1X50 


10 00 


11 00 




22.. 


13 25(^13 50 


9 75(3510 00 


10 50@11 00 




22.. 


13 50 


10 00 


1100 


March 


1.. 


13 2.5@13 50 


10 00@10 50 


10 50(911 00 


March 


1.. 


13 50 


10 50 


11 00 




8.. 


13 25@13 50 


10 50@11 00 


10 50(^11 00 




8.. 


13 50 


11 00 


11 00 




15.. 


13 25@13 50 


10 50(^11 00 


11 0O@ll 50 




15. . 


18 75 


11 00 


11 50 




22. 


13 25@1.S 50 


11 50(^12 00 


11 00(911 50 




22.. 


18 75 


12 00 


11 50 




29.. 


13 25@13 50 


11 lh(^V2 00 


11 00@11 50 




29.. 


13 75 


12 00 


11 50 


April 


5.. 


IS 25^13 50 


11 OO^ll 50 


11 00(911 50 


April 


5.. 


13 75 


11 50 


11 50 




12.. 


13 25@il3 50 


11 00 


11 00(911 50 




12.. 


13 75 


11 50 


1150 




19.. 


13 2.5@13 50 


11 00 


10 75(911 00 
10 00@10 50 




19.. 


13 75 


11 50 


11 00 




26.. 


13 25@13 50 


11 00 




26.. 


13 75 


11 50 


10 50 


May 


3.. 


18 00 


10 75 


10 00(910 25 


May 


3.. 


13 50 


11 25 


10 26 




10.. 


13 00@18 25 
13 00@18 25 


10 00@10 50 


8 50(9 9 00 




10.. 


14 00 


10 50 


900 




17.. 


9 50 


9 50 




17.. 


14 00 


10 25 


10 00 




24.. 


12 75@13 00 


900 


950 




24.. 


18 60 


10 00 


10 00 




31.. 


12 75@IS 00 
11 25(^11 50 


9 00 


9 00@ 9 50 1 




31.. 


18 50 


10 00 


950 


June 


7.. 


8 00 


9 00(9 9 25 I 


June 


7.. 


11 75 


900 


950 




14.. 


10 50 


7 00@ 7 50 


9 25 




14.. 


11 00 


800 


950 




21.. 


10 50 


7 00@ 7 50 


900 




21.. 


11 00 


8 00 


950 




28.. 


11 00@11 50 
U 00(9111 50 


7 00(9 7 50 


8 50(9 8 75 ' 




28.. 


18 00 


800 


9 25 


July 


5.. 


7 00(§J 7 50 


8 50(9 8 75 


July 


5.. 


13 00 


800 


900 




12.. 


12 25@12 50 


7 00(^ 7 50 


8 00(9 8 25 




12. . 


13 00 


800 


8 25 




19.. 


12 25@12 50 


7 60@ 8 00 


8 00(9 8 25 




19.. 


13 00 


8 50 


825 




26.. 


12 00 


7 .50® 8 00 


7 50@ 8 00 . 




26.. 


12 75 


850 


800 


August 


2.. 


11 00 


8 00(§ 8 50 


7 50(9 8 00 


August 


2.. 


12 50 


9 00 


800 




9.. 


11 IK) 


8 50 


7 50@ 8 00 




9.. 


12 50 


950 


800 




16.. 


11 00 


8 25@ 8 75 


750 




16.. 


12 50 


925 


800 




23.. 


11 00@11 50 


8 50@ 9 00 


7 50@ 7 75 1 




23.. 


14 50 


950 


800 




30.. 


11 00 


9 00^ 9 50 


700 1 




30.. 


14 50 


10 50 


7 50 


September 6. . 


11 00 


9 00@ 9 50 
10 00@10 50 


7 00 


September 6. . 


14 50 


U 00 


7 25 




13.. 


10 75 


650 




13.. 


14 50 


12 00 


7 75 




20.. 


9 00@ 9 50 


11 00 


6 50 




20.. 


18 50 


12 00 


7 75 




27.. 


9 00(^ 9 50 


11 00 


6 50® 7 00 




27.. 


13 50 


12 00 


7 75 


October 


4.. 


9 00(^ 9 25 


11 00 


725 


October 


4.. 


12 50 


12 00 


8 25 




11.. 


9 50(^ 9 75 


11 00 


7 00 1 




11.. 


12 50 


13 50 


900 




18.. 


9 50@ 9 75 


11 00 


7 00@ 750 1 




18.. 


12 60 


18 50 


9 00 




26.. 


10 50^11 00 


11 00 


7 00(9 7 50 ' 




25.. 


14 00 


13 50 


900 


November 1.. 


11 00^11 50 


10 50 


7 00@ 7 50 


November 1.. 


14 00 


13 50 


900 




8.. 


11 00@11 W 


10 50(^11 00 


7 50 




8.. 


14 00 


13 50 


900(99 25 




15.. 


11 00(0111 50 


10 50 


7 50@ 8 00 




15.. 


13 50 


12 50 


900 




22.. 


11 25@ll 75 


10 50 


7 50@ 8 00 




22.. 


13 50 


12 50 


900 




29.. 


11 50@11 85 


10 50(911 00 


7 5()@ 8 00 




29.. 


13 50 


12 50 


900 


December 6.. 


11 50(5^11 75 


11 00 


7 50@ 8 00 


December 6.. 


13 50 


12 75 


900 




13.. 


11 50@11 75 


10 75(911 00 


7 50@ 8 00 




13.. 


13 00 


12 75 


9 00 




20.. 


11 50(§lll 75 


11 00 


7 50(9 8 00 




20.. 


13 00 


12 00 


900 




27.. 


11 50(§11 75 


11 00 


7 50(9 « 00 




27.. 


13 00 


12 00 


900 



EXPORTS OF FLOUR. 

Yearly exports of Flour from the United States, representing barrels : 



1886-87... 

1887-88... 
1888^9... 


11,518,000 

11,963,000 

9,375,000 


188^90... 
1890-91... 
1891-92... 


12,232.000 

11.344,000 

15,197,000 


1892-93.... 
189:i-04.... 
1894-95.... 


....16,620,000 
....16,860,000 
....15.269,000 


1895-96 

1896-97 

1897-98 


14,621,000 

14.570,000 

15.350.000 
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PRICES OF WHEAT FOR FIFTY-FIVE YEARS. 

The following compilation shows the monthly average prices, the lowest and 
highest monthly averages for each year, and the annual average prices of Wheat, 
per bushel, at Cincinnati, 1844 to 1898, inclusive, for calendar years indicated ; 
the figures representing dollars and cents: 



YSAIU. 



1W4 

1S45 

1*46 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

IRTil 

1852 

1853 

1K>4 

1855 

185*» 

1K57 

1858 

lK)y 

1860 

1861 

1862 

186;$ 

1«64 

IWl'i 

186S 

1867 

1868 

1H69 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1x73 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

18H1 

1882 

1883 

18S4 

1885 

1K86 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

18U5 

1896 

1897 ,. 

1898 



1 


i 


1 


< 


1 






< 


I 


i 


l' 


1 


*i 


s 


< 


75 


77 


75 


75 


69 


60 


59 


68 


70 


66 


70 


70 


69 


77 


69 


74 


75 


76 


75 


74 


75 


62 


.58 


62 


64 


75 


86 


52 


86 


70 


75 


78 


80 


65 


56 


50 


45 


48 


62 


63 


68 


68 


46 


80 


60 


62 


80 


75 


87 


92 


1 a5 


75 


73 


75 


81 


86 


1 02 


62 


1 02 


83 


91 


83 


90 


90 


85 


75 


62 


64 


75 


74 


75 


76 


62 


94 


78 


75 


75 


75 


69 


71 


77 


80 


87 


86 


83 


70 


80 


69 


87 


78 


90 


92 


92 


93 


98 


1 10 


98 


75 


70 


70 


68 


75 


68 


1 10 


86 


76 


72 


67 


71 


70 


70 


64 


69 


59 


59 


58 


68 


58 


76 


66 


59 


59 


62 


62 


61 


63 


62 


59 


60 


60 


66 


76 


69 


75 


62 


80 


77 


75 


75 


74 


84 


80 


80 


88 


96 


1 04 


1 02 


74 


1 04 


85 


I 14 


1 88 


1 25 


1 31 


160 


1 41 


1 04 


1 31 


1 42 


1 32 


1 46 


1 62 


1 04 


1 60 


1 34 


1 60 


1 68 


1 67 


1 92 


1 92 


1 74 


1 12 


1 25 


1 22 


1 48 


1 67 


1 56 


1 12 


1 92 


1 56 


1 41 


1 31 


1 16 


1 10 


1 12 


1 00 


1 02 


1 11 


1 13 


1 16 


1 10 


1 11 


1 00 


1 41 


1 14 


I 14 


1 lo 


1 12 


1 i^ 


I 40 


1 40 


1 27 


1 «) 


89 


79 


80 


73 


73 


1 40 


1 07 


75 


74 


72 


72 


73 


74 


76 


89 


1 04 


94 


96 


1 04 


72 


1 04 


83 


1 06 


1 19 


1 31 


1 21 


1 49 


1 42 


1 08 


1 01 


99 


1 07 


1 08 


1 20 


99 


1 49 


1 17 


1 '£i 


1 30 


1 29 


1 :w 


1 35 


1 19 


1 05 


98 


1 06 


1 08 


99 


91 


91 


1 35 


1 15 


1 03 


1 00 


1 01 


96 


1 02 


91 


71 


73 


76 


88 


88 


87 


71 


1 03 


89 


M 


93 


9:? 


90 


90 


80 


71 


70 


69 


77 


78 


76 


69 


93 


81 


II 


77 


82 


85 


79 


76 


78 


<n 


76 


75 


82 


85 


75 


&5 


79 


.86 


82 


80 


82 


86 


72 


76 


79 


88 


87 


85 


89 


72 


89 


82 


91 


93 


1 00 


1 02 


1 OT) 


99 


1 09 


1 38 


1 37 


1 45 


1 37 


1 27 


91 


I 45 


1 15 


1 43 


1 63 


1 73 


1 92 


2 (M 


1 80 


1 &1 


1 65 


1 78 


1 92 


1 98 


2 04 


I 43 


2 04 


1 80 


2 15 


2 13 


2 15 


2 42 


2 :« 


1 86 


1 58 


1 49 


1 57 


1 75 


I 73 


1 90 


1 49 


2 42 


1 92 


1 88 


1 81 


1 79 


1 i^i) 


1 70 


1 57 


1 43 


1 ;« 


1 35 


1 36 


1 30 


1 31 


1 30 


1 83 


1 66 


1 -JH 


I 22 


1 16 


1 09 


1 a5 


91 


sri 


97 


90 


87 


87 


92 


87 


1 28 


1 01 


93 


92 


96 


99 


96 


1 06 


1 06 


1 OS 


1 00 


1 01 


1 03 


1 05 


92 


1 06 


1 00 


1 10 


1 22 


1 24 


1 2i 


1 28 


1 29 


1 16 


1 03 


1 09 


1 24 


1 30 


1 33 


1 03 


1 33 


1 21 


1 :^ 


1 43 


1 47 


1 56 


1 75 


1 52 


1 31 


1 12 


1 30 


1 9ii 


1 32 


1 39 


1 12 


1 75 


1 41 


1 54 


l.'W 


1 48 


1 41 


1 40 


1 20 


1 15 


1 16 


1 21 


1 24 


1 25 


1 34 


1 15 


1 54 


1 32 


1 3;^ 


1 26 


1 26 


1 27 


1 20 


1 12 


99 


91 


86 


91 


94 


94 


86 


1 33 


1 08 


93 


94 


95 


1 03 


1 08 


1 01 


1 13 


1 24 


1 07 


1 04 


80 


80 


^0 


1 24 


1 00 


98 


94 


92 


92 


89 


85 


71 


67 


69 


92 


1 03 


1 20 


67 


1 20 


89 


1 Zi 


1 31 


I 37 


1 60 


1 68 


1 60 


1 26 


1 01 


1 10 


1 IH 


1 16 


1 15 


1 04 


1 68 


1 31 


1 12 


1 12 


1 08 


1 11 


1 08 


89 


78 


87 


88 


85 


85 


86 


78 


1 12 


% 


91 


92 


1 00 


1 01 


1 03 


I 06 


93 


88 


96 


1 23 


1 25 


1 33 


X8 


1 :W 


1 04 


1 27 


1 26 


1 27 


1 15 


1 12 


1 08 


95 


93 


W 


1 01 


1 05 


1 02 


93 


1 27 


1 09 


1 02 


1 03 


I 05 


1 11 


1 11 


1 16 


1 18 


1 Sii 


1 43 


1 44 


1 37 


1 36 


1 02 


1 44 


1 21 


1 41 


1 30 


1 'M 


1 36 


1 32 


1 :« 


1 11 


1 01 


96 


98 


97 


97 


96 


1 41 


1 17 


1 (Xi 


1 10 


1 09 


1 10 


1 13 


1 13 


1 a5 


1 06 


1 04 


1 O:^ 


1 a5 


1 01 


1 03 


1 13 


1 07 


1 02 


1 05 


1 04 


1 o:^ 


1 0.5 


1 00 


88 


81 


78 


80 


77 


74 


74 


1 a5 


91 


a*) 


86 


85 


97 


1 0:5 


1 00 


97 


93 


91 


96 


9:^ 


92 


85 


1 06 


93 


9:? 


93 


91 


88 


82 


79 


76 


76 


76 


76 


76 


80 


76 


93 


82 


84 


83 


82 


Ki 


84 


81 


72 


72 


73 


75 


78 


86 


72 


86 


79 


88 


86 


86 


87 


93 


90 


85 


85 


89 


1 06 


1 04 


1 01 


85 


1 06 


92 


99 


98 


94. 


86 


sa 


8:^ 


81 


77 


76 


79 


77 


77 


76 


99 


8t 


77 


77 


78 


81 


94 


88 


87 


98 


98 


99 


95 


97 


77 


99 


89 


98 


99 


1 03 


1 10 


106 


1 02 


87 


96 


97 


96 


97 


91 


87 


1 10 


99 


93 


95 


92 


90 


87 


84 


76 


75 


72 


69 


71 


69 


69 


95 


81 


72 


71 


68 


67 


68 


6:^ 


58 


57 


62 


62 


59 


59 


57 


72 


64 


59 


57 


66 


57 


53 


56 


52 


61 


51 


60 


63 


64 


50 


69 


54 


54 


54 


57 


63 


76 


8:^ 


70 


68 


64 


67 


66 


67 


54 


83 


66 


70 


75 


73 


73 


67 


6:1 


58 


61 


64 


78 


89 


94 


58 


94 


72 


92 


90 


90 


90 


90 


80 


75 


86 


94 


93 


94 


94 


75 


94 


89 


94 


97 


97 


99 


1 24 


91 




70 


67 


68 


69 


69 


67 


1 24 


86 



Note.— From 1862 to 1878, inclusive, when currency was at a discount, the price« are computed on the 
basis of gold values. 
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Fiftieth Annual Report of the 



WHEAT CROPS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Department of Agriculture estimates of Wheat production, representing bush- 
els, in 1898, with comparisons for previous years indicated, arranged for Winter 
and Spring Wheat crops : 



States. 


1898 


1897 


1896 


1895 


1894 


1893 


1892 


Ohio 


42,103,000 

84,062,000 

38,426,000 

19,834,000 

14,105,000 

64,989,000 

14,465,000 

18,980,000 

8,086,000 

2,168,000 

26,610,000 

989.000 

11,740,000 

10,626,000 

5,275,000 

1,182,000 

2,607,000 

520,000 

80,000 

9,349,000 

2,335,000 

5,817,000 

12,224,000 

21,708,000 

14,177,000 


38.049,000 

23,700,000 

82,675,000 

11,578,000 

14,104,000 

47,998,000 

12,283,000 

10,052,000 

7,375,000 

2,155,000 

28,260,000 

1,230,000 

12,277,000 

8,452,000 

4,170,000 

758,000 

1,634,000 

303,000 

12,000 

7,028,000 

1,783,000 

5,883,000 

32,394,000 

18,155,000 

10,390,000 


21,800,000 

15,720,000 

20,647.000 

. 28,668,000 

16,595,000 

30,794,000 

6,977,000 

6,628,000 

6,850,000 

1,555,000 

17,737,000 

1,759,000 

7,879,000 

5,725,000 

4,622,000 

958,000 

1,700,000 

394,000 

38,000 

4,529,000 

1,261,000 

4,057,000 

46,097,000 

10,247,000 

2,602.000 


32,215,000 

15,238,000 

20,294,000 

19.061,000 

18,500,000 

22,919,000 

9,501,000 

5,767,000 

7,301,000 

1,341,000 

20,456.000 

1,069,000 

7.801,000 

6,506,000 

4,748,000 

859.000 

1,331,000 

373,000 

37,000 

2,082.000 

1.452,000 

4,:»4,000 

40,098,000 

11,863,000 

2,593,000 


48,446,000 

20.232,000 

43,644.000 

33,312,000 

28,.354,000 

35,316,000 

11,006,000 

5,898,000 

6,297,000 

1,779,000 

18,849,000 

1,332,000 

7,313,000 

6,995,000 

3,476,000 

808.000 

1.627.000 

417,000 

41,000 

6.893,000 

1,416,000 

4,817,000 

30,377,000 

10,441,000 

2,315,000 


38,917,000 

19,921.000 

35,579,000 

15,507,000 

15,288,000 

23,262,000 

10,684,000 

7.443,000 

6,846,000 

1,794,000 

18,361,000 

1,462,000 

6,722,000 

8,681,000 

5.938,000 

927,000 

1,738,000 

393,000 

27,000 

4,533,000 

1,370,000 

4.578.000 

34,852,000 

10,791,000 


38.022,000 


Michigan 

Indiana 


-23,854,000 
39,885,000 


Illinois 


28,370,000 


Missouri 

KansnAt ^ 


24,884.000 
70,831,000 


Kentucky 

Tennessee 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania .. . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North Carolina- 
South Carolina . 
Georgia 


11.635.000 
8. .540,000 
8.4O5.O00 
1,787,000 

19,331,000 
1, -231 ,000 
6.992,000 
7,591.000 
5.090,000 
938.000 
1,474.000 


Alabama 

Mississippi 

Texas 


306.000 

•25.000 

5,475,000 


Arkansas 

West Virginia.... 

California 

Oregon 


1,337.000 

4.302,000 

39,1.57,000 

9.779,000 


Oklahoma 








Winter 

Minnesota 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 


379.807,000 

78.418,000 

13.690.000 

22.190.000 

34,679,000 

56,654,000 

42,041,000 

6,7.«,000 

23,4.53,000 

1,OW,000 

4,197,000 

2,100.000 

4,5H7,000 

5,ia'),000 

770,000 

.52r),000 

35,000 

10,000 

87,000 


332,698,000 

59,891,000 

7.691.000 

13.153,000 

27,453,000 

28,a53,000 

21,441,000 

5,117, (XK) 

20,124,(K)0 

834,000 

2.708,000 

2,2(iS.000 

4.283,000 

3,191,000 

371,000 

477,000 

25,000 

8.000 

60.000 

'"3,066 


264,339.000 

46,599.000 

8.899,000 

11,473.000 

19,39l.00t» 

29,849,000 

27, .583, 000 

2,797,000 

8,358,000 

180.000 

2,404,000 

1,204.000 

81H,(K)0 

2,804.000 

3*1,000 

224,000 

171,000 

51,000 

206,000 


257,709,000 

65,581.000 

8,616,000 

13,655,000 

14,787,000 

61,06H,000 

29,261 ,(KX) 

2,808,000 

7,196,000 

123.000 

1,222,000 

1,065.000 

809,000 

2,444,000 

251,000 

198,000 

84,000 

48,000 

185,000 


326.399,000 

37,752,000 

9,366,000 

10,787,000 

8,755,000 

.S8,636,000 

15,9:i4.000 

2,144,000 

9.108,000 

112,000 

1,567,000 

1,112,000 

692,000 

2,360,000 

187,000 

100,000 

95,000 

46,000 

165,000 


275,489,000 

30.695,000 

8,664,000 

6,749,000 

10.688,000 

26,438.000 

20, .521. 000 

1,817,000 

9,884,000 

83.000 

1.515,000 

934,000 

665,000 

1,468,000 

192,000 

95,000 

72,000 

35,000 

138.000 


8.59,191.000 

41 ,210,000 
8.814.000 
7.257.000 


Nebraska 

North Dakota .. 
South r>ako-a... 

Colorado 

Wa8hington 

Nevada 


15,670.000 

34.998.000 

31.767,000 

2,.5(M,000 

9,0a5.000 

117.000 


Idaho 


1.693,000 


Montana 

New Mexico 

Utah 


K98,000 

515,000 

1,775,000 


Arizona 

Wyoming 

Maine 


170.000 
101.000 
75.000 


New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts . . 
Connecticut .... 


:s8,ooo 

151,000 


Spring .*.. 


295,341.000 


197,451,000 


168,345,000 


209.391,000 


133,868,000 


120,643,000 


1.56,758.000 


Total crops. . 
Total acres.. 


675,148,000 
44.055,000 


530,149,000 
39,46.1,000 


427,684,000 
84,618,000 


467,103,000 
34,047,000 


460,267,000 
34,882,000 


396,132,000 
34.629,000 


615,949,000 
38,564.000 


Value 


$392,770,000 
15.3 

.18.2 


$128,547,000 
13.4 
80.8 


$310,603,000 
12.4 
72.6 


$237,939,000 
13.7 
50.9 


$225,902,000 
18.2 
49.1 


$213,171,381 
11.4 
53.8 


$322,111,881 


Yield per acre... 
Farm price 


13.4 
62.4 



Note.— The average price relates only to Dece^lber valuation, on which the aggregate value is based. The 
Wheat crops for recent years have been underestimated officially as indicated by distribution, and are unoffi- 
cially estimated as follows: 1890, 430.000.000 ; 1891, 675,000,000 ; 1892, 650,000,000 ; 1893, 476.000,000; 1894, 516,000.000 ; 
1895, 500,000,000: 1896, 460,000,000; 1897, 575,000,000 bushels. 
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CORN CROPS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Department of Agriculture estimates of Corn production, representing bush- 
els, in 1898, with comparisons for previous years indicated : 



States. 



Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts . . 
Rhode Island . . . 
Connecticut — 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania... 
Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North Carolina.. 
South Carolina.. 

Georgia 

Florida. 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West Virginia. . . 
Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wi8Con8in 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

South Dakota... 
North Dakota... 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 



Total crops.. 
Total acres. . . 



Value 

Yield per acre. 
Farm price 



1898 



486,000 

977,000 

1,984.000 

1,564,000 

•263,000 

1,658,000 

15,671.000 
9,835,000 

46,190,000 
5,220,000 

no 

m 

)00 
KW 

m 
roo 
roo 
m 

)00 

m 

102,828,000 
8H,*41.000 
129,154,000 
199,960.000 
85.327,000 
30.532,000 
255,000,000 
154.731,000 
132,842,000 
158,755.000 

28,110,000 
462,000 
45,000 
40,000 
3,114,000 
509,000 



169,000 

'68,666 

328,000 

1,184,000 



1,924,184,000 
77,722,000 



9562,023.000 
24.7 
28.7 



1897 



366,000 

818,000 

1,583,000 

1,283,000 

263.000 

1,426,000 

15,835,000 
8,545,000 

44,866,000 
6,373,000 

20,854,000 
31,-552,000 
31,324,000 
15,308,000 
32,173,000 
3,811,000 
30,524.000 
30,346,000 
21,576,000 
?2,175,000 
36,,581,000 
63,673,000 
17,004,000 
64,486,000 

92,166,000 
31,201,000 
109,S-25,000 
232,928,000 
38,645,000 
25,841,000 
220.089,000 
171,924,000 
162,443,000 
241,268.000 

23,856,000 

426,000 

19,000 

28,000 

3,&54,000 

662,000 



187,000 

117,666 

331,000 

1,913,000 



1,9Q2,968,000 
80,095,000 



$501,073,000 
23.7 
26.3 



1896 



547,000 
1,162,000 
1,994,000 
1,845,000 

301,000 
1.773,000 

17,893,000 
9,325,000 

52,475.000 
4.934,000 

NX) 

m 

NX) 
NX) 
NX) 
XX) 
NX) 
XN) 
XX) 
XX) 
NX) 
XX) 
XX) 

123,692.000 
40,042,000 
133,468,000 
284.578.000 
38,890,000 
JJ4. 447,000 
821,719.000 
176,769.000 
247,734,000 
298,600,000 

31,187,000 
975.000 
35.000 
62,000 
2,853,000 
388,000 



1895 



216,000 

■96*,666 

298,000 

2,203,000 



2,283,875,000 
81,027,000 



$491,007,000 
28.2 
21.5 



597,000 
1,080,000 
2,163,000 
1,847,000 

285.000 
1,768,000 

18,014,000 
9,233,000 

43,513,000 
4,281,000 

16,531,000 
32,607,000 
36,378,000 

100 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

00 

oo 

00 
00 
00 

oo 
oo 

00 
00 
00 

12,423,000 

e.'io.ooo 

33.000 
68,000 
3.691,000 
733.000 
13:3,000 
181.000 
51,000 
93.000 
3M,000 
2,257,000 



2,161,138,000 
82,076,000 



$667,509,000 
26.2 
26.4 



1894 



530,000 

877,000 

1,835,000 

1,396,000 

281,000 

1.404,000 

13,854.000 
8,991,000 

40.749,000 
4,397,000 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
OO 
OO 
00 
00 
00 
00 

oo 
oo 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

kx) 

00 
00 

1,490,000 

464,000 

.38,000 

68.000 

2,474,000 

452,000 

85,000 

209,000 

45,000 

110,000 

234,000 

1.288,000 



1,212,770,000 
62,582,000 



$664,719,000 
19.3 
45.7 



1892 



411,000 

795,000 

1,429,000 

1,3.55,000 

218,000 

1,288,000 

16,256,000 
7,179,000 

31,199,000 
4,917,000 

15,078,000 
31,234,000 
29,964,000 
12,501,000 
33,678,000 
4,909,000 
28,329.000 
25,817,000 
15,216,000 
61,171,000 
32,111,000 
63,650,000 
14,089,000 
68,008,000 

00 I 

00 

00 I 

00 ' 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

20,512,000 

417,000 

30,000 

38,000 

2,031,000 

636.000 

82,000 

184,000 

.•e,ooo 

179,000 

324,000 

2,275,000 



472,000 

957.000 

1,643,000 

1.550.000 

305,000 

1,518,000 

17,414.000 
9.124,000 

89.632,000 
3,775,000 

12.965.000 
•26,067,000 
'25.ai7,000 
16,713,000 
32,992,000 
4,422,000 
30,666.000 
27,272,000 
15.859,000 
, 73.642,000 
84,344,000 
61,274,000 
14,322,000 
68.805.000 

8.3,853,000 
•23,218.000 
1013,334,000 
165,327,000 
27..347.000 
24.192,000 
•200,2'21,000 
152.189,000 
14.5.82.^),000 
157,145,000 

17,706,000 

375.000 

•21,000 

:ts.000 

2,773.000 

585.000 

81.000 

158,000 

•26,000 

ia5,000 

•288,000 

2,197.000 



1,619,496,000 I 
72,a36,465 I 



I 



1,628.464.000 
70.626,658 



$591,625,627 I 
22.5 
36.5 



$642,146,630 
•23.1 
39.8 



NoTS.~The average price relates only to December valuation, on which the aggregate value is based. 
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Fiftieth Annual Report of the 



OATS CROPS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Department of Agriculture estimates of Oats prodoction, representing bush- 
els, in 1898, with comparisons for previous years indicated : 



States. 



1898 



1897 



I 



1895 



1894 



189S 



1892 



Maine 

New Hftmpshire | 

Vermont I 

Massachusetts . . 
Rhode Island... 
Connecticut — 



New York 

New Jersey.... 
Pennsylvania. 
Delaware 



Maryland 

Virginia 

North Carolina. 
South Carolina. 

Georgia , 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi , 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arlcansas 

Tennessee 

West Virginia. . 
Kentucky 



Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 



South Dakota... 
North Dakota. . . 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico — 

Utoh 

Idaho 

Washington — 

Oregon 

Calirornia 



Total crops — 
Total acres — 



5.048,000 
1,OOS,000 
4,107,000 

484.000 
9tf.000 

563.000 

88,?27,000 

1,928,000 

27,099,000 

887.000 

1,527,000 
6,881,000 
6,389,000 
4,206,000 
7,196.000 

623.000 
5.883,000 
2.406,000 

662.000 
21,122,000 
7.230,000 
6.755.000 
2,911 ,000 
9,466.000 

27,724,000 
27,788,000 
31.939,000 
88,804.000 
W, 643. 000 
56,29H.000 
123.4-28.000 
ir,,866,WX) 
26,689,000 
56,245.000 

16,127.000 

15.061.01)0 

2.478,000 

414.000 

3.063,000 

271,000 

970,000 

1,282,000 

3,270.(J00 

4,954,000 

1.»V13,000 



730.906,000 
25.777.000 



4,140,000 

1,068,000 

3,497,000 

489,000 

118,000 

609,000 

45,953,000 

2,556,000 

31,842,000 

412,000 

1,938,000 
5,233,000 
5,821,000 
3,830,000 
5,518,000 

396,000 
3,930,000 
1,671.000 

665,000 
16,311.000 
5,285,000 
3.843,000 
3,142.000 
7.842,000 

29,907,000 
22,940,0(X) 
:«.707,000 
92,798,000 

62,rr»,ooo 

41.147.000 
103,721,000 
22,078.000 
38,680,000 
51.731.000 

13,648,000 

11.397,000 

2,590,000 

479,000 

2,969.000 

259.000 

838,000 

1,047.000 

3, 82:). 000 

5,756.000 

1,029.000 



698,768,000 
25.780,000 



T 



5,870,000 

1,161,000 

4,716,000 

550,000 

113.000 

641,000 

49,916,000 

3,621,000 

36.087,000 

548.000 

2,040,000 
8,492,000 
5,777,000 
2,956,000 
5,085,000 
550,000 
4,455,000 
1,599,000 
345.000 

12,669,000 
5,075,000 
7.205,000 
3,848.000 

10,516,000 

32,5M,000 
30,079,000 
34,433,000 
84,582,000 
65.258.000 
56,766,000 
105,642.000 
19.851,000 
23.809.000 
34,093,000 

17,9.^7,000 

11,2»),000 

3,051,0a) 

417,000 

2.601,000 

221.000 

95H,()00 

1.302.000 

3.018,000 

3. 85^*, 000 

1,827,000 



707,346,000 
27.566,000 



Value 

Yield per acre . 
Farm price 



?1 86, 40'), 000 
28.3 
25.6 



$147,975,000 
27.1 
21.2 



$132,485,000 
25.7 
18.7 



5,552,000 

1,094,000 

5,101,000 

550.000 

122.000 

742,000 

45,666.000 

3,819,000 

36.536,000 

469.000 

2,320,000 
8.125.000 
7,652,000 
4,390,000 
6,679,000 
406,000 
5,210.000 
2,077,000 
576.000 i 

14.569.000 I 
8.307,000 

10,235,000 
3.539.000 

13.252,000 



31,405, 
23,265, 
25,896, 
73,707, 
63,020, 
77,995, 
182,967. 
30, M8, 
30,076. 
39.912, 



000 

000 

000 

000 

000 ! 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 



18,155.000 

19,068,000 

2,446,000 

581,000 

3,.«9,000 

394,000 

926.000 

1,102,00C» 

3,672,000 

7 241 ,(.00 

1,690,000 



824,443.000 
27,878,000 



4.291.000 
895,000 

3,720,000 
497,000 
113,000 
606,000 

30,321,000 

3,086,000 

26,227,000 

428,000 

2.016,000 
5,401,000 
5,754,000 
4,078,000 
7,527,000 
644,000 
4,910,000 
1,R19,000 
785,000 

20,013,000 
5,990,000 
6,511.000 
2.885.000 

10.313.000 

29.143,000 
24,430,000 
35.809.000 
109.050,000 
57,870,000 
50,860,000 
96,557,000 
25.441.000 
25,706,000 
19,747,000 

5,993,000 

14,115.000 

2,086,000 

507,000 

1,258,000 

345.000 

878.000 

1.067,000 

3,198.000 

6,4.^)5,000 

2,a59.000 



662,037.000 
27,023,000 



8163,r)55,000 
29.6 
19.9 



$214,817,000 
24.5 
32.* 



4.474.000 
985,000 

3,967,000 I 
524.000 ' 
117,000 

598,000 ; 



30.209,000 

2,628,000 

30,601,000 

535,000 

1,939.000 
8,378,000 j 
7,673,000 ! 
3,931.000 ; 
7,W8,000 I 

602,000 
5,336,000 I 
2,250,000 
547,000 

14,771,000 
6,009.000 
9.769,000 
3,739,000 

12,979,000 

27,236,000 
28,177,000 1 
32,092,000 
8:j,842,000 I 
46.680.000 j 
41,562,000 ' 
95.448.000 , 
29.034.000 ' 
■29,195,000 
23,989,000 



16,460,000 

10,752,000 

2.277.000 

400.000 

2.797.000 

327,000 

790,000 

734.000 

3,444,000 

6,625,000 

1,505,000 



I 



638.855,000 
•27,273,083 



$187,576,092 
23.4 
29.4 



4,009.000 
960,000 

3,784.000 
460.000 
123.000 
619.000 

38.729.0U0 
3,066.0UO 

29,664.000 
428.0U0 

1, -629.000 
5,472,000 
5.332.000 
8.682.000 
6.O9O.000 
463,000 
3,721,000 
1. 554.000 
421,000 

15.177,001) 
4.988.000 
7.466,00i» 
2.871.000 

10,917,000 

26,3&1.000 
27.809,000 
29.175,000 
75,063,000 
50.572.000 
4;^, 573,000 
95.841.000 
24,093.000 
44,0^,000 
43,131.000 

18,472,000 

12, .510.000 

1,910.000 

438.000 

2.836.0lll> 

22r),00l» 

7a^,ooo 

714.000 
3,1W,000 
6,484.000 
l,967,00t» 



66l,0ai.000 
27,063.8a«) 



$209,253,611 
21.4 
31.6 



Note.— The average price relates only to December valuation, on which the aggregate value is based. 
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BARLEY, RYE AND BUCKWHEAT CROPS. 

Department of Agriculture estimates of the crops of Barley, Rye and Buck- 
wheat, in bushels, by States enumerated, for two years: 



States. 



Barlky. 



1898 



1897 



Rye. 



1898 



1897 



Buckwheat. 



1898 



1897 



Maine 

New Hampshire.. 

Vermont 

Massachiisetto — 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 



New York 

New Jersey — 
Pennsylvania. 
Delaware 



Maryland 

Virginia. 

North Carolina.. 
South Carolina.. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mis.^isBippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West Virginia... 
Kentucky 



Ohio 

Michigan ., 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin. . 
Minnesota.. 

Iowa 

Missouri.... 

Kansas 

Nebraska. . . 



South Dakota. 
North Dakota. 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico. . . 

Arieona 

Utoh 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington .... 

Oregon 

California , 



Total crops.. 
Total acres.. 



Value 

Yield peracT«.. 
Farm price .... 



826,943 

115,502 

582,170 

41,944 

8,904 



4,341,985 
i7i",288 



41,480 
*34;822 

6!M,742 
1,046,783 

104,304 

351.242 

7,515.:>99 

9.160,i:)6 

9,133,020 

15,820 

7*5,840 
1,092,320 

2.48.1,897 

5,252,755 

188. &40 

3.i3,'952 

87,856 



208,088 

886, i96 
1,481,978 

812,996 
9,164,746 



55,792,257 
2,588,125 



305,775 
112,838 
500,546 
59,6.50 
8,736 



4,786,076 
2i8,'49i 



51,325 
ls>\'h\'A 
"32,*826 

674,338 

1,014,864 

9<).292 

315, «50 

7,860,328 

9,241,328 

9,163.:i60 

15,181 

306,600 

943,360 

2,182,600 

4,663,3a5 

197,144 

338,492 
38,318 



183,520 

378,636 
• 1,695,960 

9:>5,760 
20,277,927 



66,685,127 
2,719.116 



923,064,359 
21.6 
41.4 



125,142,139 
24.5 
37.7 



17,514 
17,028 
61,»t6 
144,928 

259i056 

4,014,395 
1,066,121 
4,447,094 



889,252 
442,210 
478,578 
33,516 
133,096 

'2ii745 



49.116 

24,077 

138,736 

157,618 

345,897 

756,826 
1.498,604 

651,744 
l,a57.593 
8,444,596 
1,182,522 
1,177,126 

158,549 
1,710,306 
1,1(M.650 

48,439 

24.480 



47,484 



67,996 



42,. 552 

82,526 

360,711 



25,657,522 
1,643,207 



911,875,850 
15.6 
46.8 



13,270 
17,694 
.51,296 
178,182 



276,203 

4,467,140 
1,218,016 
5,355,226 



480,386 
438,702 
436,603 
26,829 
121,893 



18,998 



46,332 

23,463 

148,460 

16:^.472 

356,083 

850,446 
1,579,800 

607,360 
1,217,153 
3,638,576 
1,012.409 
1,113,776 

170,868 
1,5.50,:J88 
1,008,984 

44,996 
23,896 



39,180 



42,696 



48,028 

82,665 

493, 9a5 



27,863,324 
1,703,561 



635,841 
59,520 

217,445 
45,080 

4,068,108 

223,336 

4,085,499 

5.296 

92,. 549 
82,381 
31,005 



21,646 
299,280 



198,220 
360,197 
94,318 j 
70,182 ' 
54], 902 1 
196,:«5 
212,720 
40,290 



88,774 



3,430 



11,721,927 
678,332 



848,260 
77,274 

248,856 
45,087 

'66^044 

5,667,310 

182,976 

5,038,488 

6,282 

141,308 
67, -298 
16,049 



22,680 
288,933 



193,914 
^52,840 
79,744 
69,329 
735,804 
258.706 
275,638 
38,640 

'•771646 



4.500 



14,997,451 
717,836 



912,239,647 
16.1 
44.7 



95,271,462 
17.3 
46.0 



96.319,188 
20.9 
42.1 



Note.— (k>mparison8 of total production ior a series of years will be fbund in other tabular exhibits else- 
where in this report. 
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FARMERS' STOCKS OF WHEAT. 

Department of Agriculture estimates showing stocks of Wheat, representing 
bushels, in formers* hands on March 1, with comparisons for previous years indi- 
cated, arranged for Winter and Spring Wheat crops, by principal States, etc. : 



States. 


1899 


1898 


1897 


1896 


1895 


1894 


1893 


Ohio 


13,894,000 
10,759,800 
3,673,500 
8,103,000 
18,188,000 
11,921,600 
3,616,400 
8,355,200 


10,653,700 
6,861,800 
1,736,700 
• 2,679,800 
8,639,600 
6,162,000 
2,579,500 
2,111,000 


5,014,000 
3,510,100 
4,586,900 
2,821,100 
4,927,100 
8,772,800 
1,046,500 
1,325,700 


10,809,120 
5,073,500 
4,193,4*20 
4,810,000 
4,583,800 
4,419,020 
2,185,280 
1,211,070 


10,178,240 
6,546,600 
5,668,040 
8,736,640 
3,884,650 
4,451,040 
2,091,140 
1,061,640 


18,620,950 
9,250,540 
4,081.820 
4,127,760 
5,115,440 
5,976,300 
2,857,680 
2,009,610 


9,885.720 


Indiana . . 


11,167,800 


Illinois 


7,659,900 


Missouri 


6,706,180 


KansAA .,,,,.-.»- 


17,707,750 


Michigan 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 


6,917.660 
2,906,750 
2,805,800 


8 Winter States 

Minnesota 

TheDakotaa 

Iowa 


68,506,000 

24.309.600 
28,458,900 

8,875,800 
11,444,200 

5,612,900 


41,424,160 

14,972,800 
8,257,700 
3,551,800 
6,863,200 
2,307,200 


27,004,200 

12,115.700 
12,820.800 
8,556,700 
5,429,400 
3,025,600 


36,785,160 

19,675,200 
19,552,210 
6,008.200 
5,619,060 
3,791,040 


87,607,990 

6,040,820 
5,771,880 
2,362,140 
1,225,700 
2,154,180 


46,990,100 

7,678,750 
9,419,500 
2,362,150 
8,847,680 
2,429,920 


65,258,560 

12,363,000 
14,241,390 
2,685,090 


Nebraska 

Wisconsin 


4,701,000 
8,0fM,900 


6 Spring States 


78,701,400 


35,952,200 


36,947,700 


54,645,710 


17,558.720 


25,733,000 


37,075,380 


Total, 14 States.. 

Middle AN.Eng. 
Southern 


142,207,400 

12,855,000 
12,087,400 
80,956,700 


77,876,300 

12,716,000 

9,685.000 

21.543,200 


63,951,900 

8,498,000 
6,862,400 
9,386.800 


91,480,870 

11,807,690 
7,478,260 
12.828.470 


55,161,710 

6,259,080 
5,480,670 
8,098,830 


72,728,100 

12,216,850 
9,943,640 
19,175,970 


102,333,940 

9,611,490 
8.113,350 


Other, etc 


15,116,650 


Total, sundry.. 

Total, Eastern... 
Total, Pacific... 


55,849,100 

174,978,800 
28,077,700 


43,944,000 

108,647,700 
17,672,800 


24,197.200 

81,076,200 
9,072,900 


31,614,420 

112,680,620 
10.414.670 


19,838,080 

68,602,950 
6,896,840 


41,386,460 

96,324.880 
17,734,680 


82,871,490 

*121,758,340 
13,447,190 


Aggregates .... 
Total crops .... 


198,056,500 
675,149,000 


121,320,500 
530.149.000 


88,149,100 
427,684,000 


128,045,290 
467,103,000 


74,999,790 
460,267,000 


114,059,560 
396,132,000 


185.205,430 
515,949,000 



Note.— The 1895, 1897 and 1898 estimates were manifestly much too low. 



FARMERS* STOCKS OF CORN. 

Department of Agriculture estimates showing stocks of Corn, representing 
bushels, in farmers' hands on March 1, with details and totals for Western States 
and totals for all other States, with comparisons for previous years indicated : 



States. 


1899 


1898 


1897 


1896 


1896 


1894 


189S 


Ohio 


38,046,000 
50,370,000 
81,984,000 
114,750,000 
55,708,000 
42,509,000 
06,677,000 
11,297,000 
12,152,000 
12,718,000 
11,002,000 
38.330.000 
34,410,000 


85,023,000 

40,635,000 

102,488.000 

99,(M0,000 

61,893,000 

58,479,000 

118.222,000 

8.786,000 

8,895,000 

10,480,000 

9,984,000 

26,439,000 

28,016,000 


61.846,000 
69,403,500 
156,515.000 
193,031,700 
83,081.300 
121,389.700 
176,173,800 
15.501.100 
18,925,800 
17,111,600 
18,819,700 
36.419,500 
30.195.200 


37,113,200 

55,860,560 

182,671,240 

164,176,650 

138,081.760 

100.332,400 

57,815,100 

17,618,930 

4,186,240 

11. .582,900 

11,088,000 

46,969,500 

48,229.160 


25,910,640 

33,910,800 

74,413,680 

22,776,:i20 

38,2aS,960 

8.359.600 

3.186.880 

5,301.240 

221.280 

3,584.240 

6,744,670 

25,120.040 

28,585,200 


22,570,450 

27,318,080 

56,192,500 

105,769,440 

56,951,280 

84.864.250 

56,620,440 

8,033,280 

7,430,190 

9,265.920 

4,794,020 

26,523,120 

26,096,500 


29,348,560 


Indiana 


36,166,900 


Illinois 


61,170,990 


Iowa 


84,092,820 


Missouri 


51,846,260 


Kan8a.s 


48,122,250 


Nebraska 

Minnesota 

The Dakotas 

Wisconsin 

Michigan 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 


69,143,800 
7,983,360 
5,209,740 
8.204,100 
6,036.(i80 
23.393,7W 
26.960,560 


Totals 


569.948,000 
230,585,000 


608,330,000 
174.540,000 


998.413,900 
16.5,992,000 


820,725.640 
251,r>48.060 


276,398,5.50 
199,166,880 


442,429,470 
143,386,880 


457,679,710 


Other, etc 


169,167,660 


ARgregates.... 
Total crops .... 


800,533,000 
1,924,185.000 


782.870.000 
1,902,968,000 


1,164.405.900 
2,283,875,000 


1.072,273.700 
2, 151,. 139,000 


475,565,430 
1,212,770,000 


585,816,350 
1,619,494,000 


626,847,370 
1,628,464,000 
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FARMERS' STOCKS OF GRAIN. 

Department of Agriculture estimates showing stocks of Wheat and Corn, 
representing bushels, in farmers' hands March 1, for years indicated : 



Yeabs. 


Wheat. 


Corn. 


YEABS. 


Wheat. 


Corn. 


1882 


96,000,000 
143,000,000 
119,000,000 
169,000,000 
107,000,000 
122,000,000 
132,000,000 
112,000,000 
156,000,000 


587i666,'666 

512,000,000 
675,000,000 
773,000,000 
603,000,000 
508,000,000 
787,000,000 
970,000,000 


1891 

Ig92 ^ 


112,000,000 
171,000,000 
186,000,000 
114,000,000 

75,000,000 
128,000,000 

88,000,000 
121,000,000 
198,000,000 


542,000,000 
860,000,000 
627,000,000 
586,000,000 
475,000,000 
1,072,000,000 
1,164,000,000 
788,000,000 
800,500,000 


1883 


1884 


1898 


1885 


1894 


1886 


1895 


1887 


1896 


1888 


1897 


1889 


1896 


1890 


1899 







Oatb.— 1897, 313,000,000 ; 1898, 272,000,000; 1899, 283,000,000 bushels. 



CENSUS ESTIMATES OF CROPS IN 1889. 



Crops produced in the United States in 1889, according to Census OflBce 
estimates, shoeing acreage and yield, as indicated : 



Crops. 


Quautity. 


Acres. 


Crops. 


Quantity. 


Acres. 


Wbeftt, bushels 


468,373,968 
2,122,327,547 

809,250,666 
78,332,976 
28,421,396 
12,110,349 
10,250,410 


83,579,514 
72,087,752 
28,830,677 
8,220,834 
2,171,604 
837,164 
1,818,698 


Cotton, boles 


7,471,116 
488,256.646 
68,321,710 
89,171,270 
302,731,896 
128,590,934 
3,484,979 


20,172,896 

095,801 

54,444,518 

50,212 


Com, bushels 


Tobacco, pounds 

Hav. etc. . tons 


OftCs, bushels 


Bftrlev. bushels 


Hops, pounds 

Cane Sugar, pounds. . . 
Rioe, pounds 


Kye. bushels 


Buckwheat, bushels 


161,312 


Fhizseed, bushels 


Peanuts, bushels 


201,484 



UNITED STATES WHEAT STATISTICS. 



Compilation from official data, showing the annual harvested acreage of 
Wheat, average yield in measured bushels per acre, total production, estimated 
farm price in December, and exports for years ending June 30, together with 
range of cash prices of No. 2 Spring Wheat at Chicago, in the months of Decem- 
ber and May of each crop year : 



Ykars. 



1884-85. 
1885-86. 
1886-87. 
1887-88. 
1888-89 
1889-90! 
1890-91. 
1891-92. 
1892-93. 
1893-94. 
1894-95. 
1895-96. 
1896-97. 
1897-98. 
1898-99. 



Acres 
Harvested. 



39,476,000 
34,189,000 
36,806,000 
37,642,000 
37,886,000 
38.1:M,000 
36,087,000 
39,917,000 
.38,554,000 
34,629,000 
34,882.000 
34,047,000 
34,618.000 
39,465,000 
44.056,000 



Yield per 
Acre. 



13.0 
10.4 
12.4 
12.1 
11.1 
12.9 
11.1 
15.3 
13.4 
11.4 
13.2 
13.7 
12.4 
13.4 
15.3 



Production, 
bushels. 



512,764, 
357.112, 
457,218, 
456,329, 
415,868, 
490,560, 
899,262, 
611,780, 
515,949, 
396.132, 
460,267, 
467,103, 
427,684. 
530,149, 
675,148, 



,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
000 
,000 
,000 
000 
,000 
.000 
,000 
,000 



Farm 
Price. 



65.0 
77.0 
68.7 
68.1 
87.3 
69.8 
83.8 
83.9 
62.4 
53.8 
49.1 
50.9 
72.6 
80.8 
58.2 



Chicago 

Price, 

December. 



70 



Chicago 
Price, 
May. 




Exported, 
bushels. 



132,570,000 
94,565,000 
158,805,000 
119,625,000 
88,601,000 
109,480,000 
106,181,000 
225,666,000 
191,832,000 
164,283,000 
144,813,000 
126.444,000 
145,125,000 
217,806,000 
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UNITED STATES CEREAL PRODUCTION. 

Department of Agriculture estimates of yearly production of Cereal Crops, and 
aggregates, representing bushels, for years indicated : 



Years. 



Wheat. 



CORIf. 



Oats. 



Rye. 



BARLrr. 



Buckwheat. 



Total. 



1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1888, 
1889. 
1890, 
1891. 
1892. 
1H93. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 



289, 
861, 
420, 
448, 
498, 
388 
504 
420, 
512 
35: 
457 
456 
415 
490, 
399, 
611 
515 
396 
460 
467 
427 
530 
675 



856,000 
194,000 
,122,000 
757,000 
,550,000 
280.000 
185.000 
155.000 
764.000 
,112,000 
218,000 
,329,000 
,868,000 
,560,000 
,262,000 
780,000 
949,000 
132,000 
267,000 
103,000 
684.000 
149,000 
149,000 



1,283,827,000 
1.342,558,000 
1,388.219.000 
1,547,902,000 
1,717,435.000 
1,194,916,000 
1,617.025,000 
1.551,067,000 
1,795.528,000 
1,936,176,000 
1,665,441,000 
1,456,161.000 
1,987,790,000 
2,112.892.000 
1.489,970.000 
2,060,154,000 
1,628,454,000 
1,619,496,000 
1,212,770.000 
2,151.138,000 
2,283,875 000 
1,902.968,000 
1,924,185.000 



320,884,000 
406,391,000 
413,578,000 
863,761,000 
417,885,000 
416,481,000 
488,251,000 
671,302,000 
583,6-28,000 
629,409,000 
624,134,000 
659,618,000 
701,735,000 
751,515,000 
523,621,000 
738,394,000 
661,0a'>,000 
638,855,000 
662,037,000 
8'.M.443,000 
707,346,000 
698,768,000 
730,905,000 



20,875.000 
21,170.000 
25.848,000 
28,639,000 
24,541,000 
20,705,000 
29,960,000 
28,059,000 
28,640,000 
21,756,000 
21,489,000 
20.698,000 
28,415,000 
30,000,000 
28,000,000 
33.000,000 
30,000,000 
26,555,000 
26,727,000 
27,210,000 
21,369,000 
27,363,000 
25,657,000 



38,711,000 
34,441,000 
42,246,000 
40,283,000 
45,165.000 
41,161,000 
48,954,000 
50.136,000 
61,203,000 
58,360,000 
59,428,000 
56.812,000 
63,8M,000 
78,000,000 
68,000,000 
80,000.(K)0 
72,000,000 
69.869.000 
61,400,000 
87,073,000 
69,695,000 
66.685.000 
56,792,000 



9,669,000 
10,177,000 
12,247,000 
18,140,000 
14,618,000 

9,486.000 
11,019,000 

7,669,000 
11,116,000 
12,626,000 
11,869,000 
10.884,000 
12,a50.000 
12,000,000 
11,000,000 
12,000,000 
11,000,000 
12,132.000 
12,668,000 
15,341,000 
14,090,000 
14,997,000 
11,722,000 



1.962. 
2,178, 
2,302, 
2,487, 
2.718, 
2.066, 
2.699, 
2.628, 
2.992, 
3.015, 
2.842, 
2,660, 
3,-209, 
3,475, 
2,520, 
3,535, 
2,918, 
2,763, 
2,435, 
3.572, 
3,512, 
3,240, 
3,423, 



822.000 
934,000 
255,000 
482.000 
194,000 
029,000 
3M.000 
388.000 
879,000 
439,000 
579.000 
497.000 
742.000 
000,000 
000.000 
000,000 
000.000 
039,000 
869,000 
308.000 
969,000 
930,000 
410,000 



NoTR.— For Rye, Barley and Buckwheat, no official figures for 1888 to 1892, inclusive, and approximations 
are given for the8e. 

Department of Agriculture estimates of acreage of Cereal Crops: 



Years. 



1886... 
1887... 
18K8... 
1889... 
1890... 
1891... 
1892... 
1893... 
1894... 
1896... 
1896... 
1897... 
1898... 



Wheat. 


Corn. 


Oats. 


36,806,200 


75.6W.200 


23,r>58,500 


87.641,800 


72.392,700 


25.920,900 


37,336,100 


75.672,700 


26,998,300 


:«, 123,800 


78.319,600 


27,462,300 


36.087,154 


71,970,763 


26,431,369 


.39,916,897 


76.204.515 


25,. 681, 861 


38.5,>4.430 


70.626,658 


27,063,835 


34,029.418 


72,036,465 


27,273.033 


34,882.436 


*62,582,000 


27.023,553 


34,047.382 


82,075,830 


27,878.406 


34,618,646 


81,027,156 


27,565,985 


39,465,066 


80,095,a-)l 


25,730.375 


44, OTv'), 278 


77,721.781 


25,777,110 



Rye. 


Barley. 


Buckwheat. 


TotaL- 


2,129,900 
2.053,400 
2,364,800 


2.6,62.900 
2,902.000 
2,99(1,400 


917,900 
910,500 
912,600 

8i.6i6i4 
789,232 
768,277 
756,000 
717.836 
678,332 


141,a')9,600 
141 .X2l,300 
146,280,900 


• 


















2.0S8.4;« 
1,944,780 
1.890,345 
1,831,000 
1,703,.t61 
1,643,207 


3, '220, 371 
3.170,602 
8.299,973 
2,961,000 
2.917.116 
2,583,125 


140,013,336 
130.392,603 
149,955,168 
148,748.787 
160,431, Otfi 
152,458,833 



* Area planted, 76,000,000 acres; about 14,000,000 acres in Kansas, Nebraska and Iowa not har\'e.sted. 



Estimated farm value of Cereal Crops, basis of December prices : 



Years. 


Wheat. 


Corn. 


Oats. 


Rye. 


Barley. 


Buckwheat. 


Total. 


1886 


$314,226,000 
810,612.900 
885,248,000 
342,491,700 
334.773,678 
513,472,711 
822,111,881 
213,171,381 
225,902,025 
237,9:«,998 
810,608,000 
428,547.121 
392,770.820 


5610,311,000 
646,106,800 
677,561,600 
597,918,800 
754,433,451 
836,439,228 
642,146,680 
591,625,627 
664,719,000 
567,509,106 
491,007,000 
501,072,952 
552,028,428 


$186,137,900 
200,699,800 
196,4'24,"200 
171.781,000 
222,048,486 
232,312,267 
209,253,611 
187,576,092 
214,816,920 
168,«56,068 
132,485,000 
147,974,719 
186,405,964 


$18,181, .300 
11,283,100 
16,721,900 


$31,840,500 
29.464,400 
37,672,000 


$6,465,100 
6,122.800 
7,627,600 


$1,162,161,800 
1,204,289,300 
1,820.256.300 


1887 


1888 


1RS9 


1890 . . 










1891 










1892 


i3i6i2;222 
13,894,476 
11,964,826 
9,961,000 
12,239,647 
11,875,350 


28;72»;S«6 
27,184,127 
29,812,418 
22,491,000 
25,142,139 
23.054,359 


7',d74i456 
7,040,238 
6,986,325 
6,522,000 
6,319,188 
6,271,462 




1893 


1,041,T99,1» 
1,043,006,786 


1894 


1895 

1896. 


972.060,000 


1897 


1,121.295.766 


1896 


1,171.410,288 
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POTATO AND HAY CROPS. 

Department of Agriculture estimates of the crops of Potatoes, in bushels, and 
Hay, in tons, by States enumerated : 



States. 



POTATOBB. 



1896 



1897 



Hay. 



1898 



1897 



Maine 

New Hampshire.. 

Vermont 

Massacbusettfl ... 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland , . . 

Virginia 

North Carolina. . . 
South Carolina... 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Miffiissippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West Virginia.... 
Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

llUnois. 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

South Dakota 

North Dakota 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona. 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Calflornia 

Total crops. 
Total acres. 

Value 

Yield per acre. . . . 
Farm price 



5,972,980 
1,696,500 
2,697,090 
2,668,965 
853,005 
2,530,900 

24,300,605 

3,491,850 

9,311.814 

251,664 



274,484 
434.332 
060,844 
266,500 
305,154 
116.032 
482.406 
418,174 
688,740 
047,150 
964.922 
427,556 
256,428 
647,360 

404,892 
104,789 
672,864 
525,860 
020,656 
360,115 
369,360 
320,358 
906,130 
148,425 

979.224 
623,572 
473,304 
415,080 
,564,331 
42,572 

iooi'ii^ 

211.110 
513,240 
,554,120 
,271.596 
,989,710 



192,806,388 
2,557, ?29 



2,464,371 
881,994 

1,664,810 

1,565,066 
681,120 

1,301,616 

21,060,098 

2,878,100 

10,650,780 

802,100 

1,594,108 

2,120,116 

1,075,470 

263,835 

267,124 

97.125 

862,175 

347, '274 

559,552 

789,720 

1,327,646 

1.168,200 

2,ai8,672 

2,004,268 

7,310,226 
12,602.880 
3,003,621 
6,450,120 
14,731,992 
11,443.760 
12,036,300 
4,104.114 
4,882,080 
9,076,053 

5,093.202 

2,955,843 

702,936 

455,100 

3,106.134 

65,430 



783,364 

182,115 

544,320 

2,354,670 

2.389,600 

2,256,766 



1,184,058 
767,981 

1,260,505 
855.922 
88.814 
616,714 

6,419,462 

574,136 

8,784,019 

71,684 

353,740 
720,077 
224,135 
238,110 
199,222 

10,008 
100,755 
107,540 

54,438 
471,448 
215,980 
414,798 
784.140 
493,278 

2,453,136 
1,936,591 
2,384,442 
3,178,782 
2,257,826 
2,754,256 
7,908,159 
3,578,110 
4.655,016 
3,223.379 

2,655,733 
564.777 
504,604 
4S4,585 

1,760,728 
148,106 
116,487 
613,213 
405,395 
756,862 
526,876 

1,164,098 

2,335,845 



164,015,964 
2,681.577 



66,376,920 

42,780,827 



1,053,774 
692,689 

1,107,960 
819,288 
84,035 
653,852 

6,009,899 

700,556 

3,690,489 

70,834 

390,154 

592,114 

165,634 

137,795 

167,049 

6,383 

78.461 

82,126 

46,031 

427.203 

186,042 

409.154 

680,590 

4l0,a34 

2,619,978 
2,100,690 
2,399,544 
2,602,541 
1,972,420 
2,378,537 
6.711,800 
2,546.304 
4,063,605 
3,069,885 

2,358,388 
621,061 
492,458 
377,723 

1,765,436 
].'»,916 
101,883 
540,396 
364,802 
422,009 
657,056 

1,087,942 

2,716,099 



60,664,876 
42.426.770 



$79,574,772 
75.2 
41.4 



$89,643,059 
64.7 
54.7 



1,060,647 

1.55 

$6 00 



$401,390,728 

1.43 

$6 62 



Note.— Comparisons of total production for a series of years will be found in other tabular exhibits 
elsewhere in this report. 
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Fiftieth Annual RefpoH of the 



PRICES OF MESS PORK. HAMS AND LARD. 

Quotations for Mess Pork, per barrel, the best Sugar-cured Hams and for 
Winter Prime Steam Lard, per pound, at Cincinnati, on Tuesday of each week, 
during the provision trade year ending October 31 : 





Mbbs Pork. 


SUOAR-CUBSD Ha MB. 


Prime Steam Lard. 


Datbs 
















1897-9<B 


1896-97 


1897-98 


189fr-97 


1897-98 


1896-^ 


November 2 


98 25 


$7 75 


8.25@10.25 


9.50@11.00 
9.50@11.00 


4.17K(9 4.20 
4.12H@ 4.15 
4.16 @ 4.20 


4.06 % 4.10 


9 


800 


7 75 


8.25@10.25 


4.10 


16 


7 75 


7 60 


8.25@10 25 


9.50@11.00 


3.80 @ 3.90 
3.76 @8.80 


23 


7 75 


7 50 


8.25@10.00 


9.50@11.00 


4.16 


90 


7 75 


7 50 


8.25@ 9.75 


9.50@11.00 


4.10 @ 4.12K 
4.15 @4.17H 


3.80 


December 7 


7 75 


7 50 


8.25@ 9.75 


9.25@11.00 


3.70 


14 


7 75 


7 50 


8.25@ 9.75 


9.25@11.00 


4.25 


3.65 % 3.70 


21 


8 50 


7 50 


8.(K)@ 9.75 


9.25@11.00 


4.40 @ 4.46 


3.65 


28 


8 50 


750 


8.00@ 9.75 


9.25@11.00 


4.45 @ 4.50 


3.60 (§ 3.^ 
3.65 (§ 3.70 


January 4 


900 


7 50 


8.00@ 9.75 


9.25@11.00 


4.621^ 


11 


900 


7 75 


8.00@ 9.75 


9.23@11.00 


4.60 


3.76 


18 


9 50 


7 75 


8.00@ 9.75 


9.2.5@11.00 


4.56 


3.77H@ 3.80 


25 ' 


9 75 


7 75 


8.00@ 9.75 


9.2.->@11.00 


4.75 


3.75 @ 3.80 


February 1 


9 75 


7 75 


8.00@ 9.75 


9.2.5@11.00 


4 60 @ 4.65 


3.65 @ 3.70 


8 


10 00 


7 75 


8.00@ 9.75 


9.25@11.00 


4.80 


3.62H@ 3.65 


15 


10 50 


800 


8.00@ 9.75 


9.25@11.(X) 


4.95 


.H.65 @ 3.70 


22 


10 50 


8 00 


8.00@ 9.75 


9.25S1I.OO 


5.07H@ 5.15 


3.75 


March 1 


10 50 


850 


7.50(di 9.50 


9.25@11.00 


5.(0 


3.85 @ 3.90 


8 


10 25 


850 


7.50@ 9.50 


9.25@11.00 


4.97H 


3.95 


15 


10 00 


8 75 


7.;iO@ 9.50 


9.25@11.00 


4.90 


4.10 


22 


10 00 


8 75 


7.5()@ 9 50 


9.25@11.25 


4.95 


405 


29 


9 50 


850 


7.50@ 9.50 


9.25@11.25 


4.80 


4.10 


April 5 

12 


9 75 


8 75 


7.50@ 9.50 


9.25@11.25 


5.15 


3.95 @4.00 


9 75 


8 75 


7.50ral 9.60 


9.25@11.25 


5.02Va@ 5.05 
5 Vlp^ 


4.tt5 @ 4.10 


19 


9 75 


8 75 


7.,50@10.00 


9.25@ll.25 


4.05 


26 


11 25 


8 75 


7.50@10.00 


9.25@11.25 


5.50 


4.00 


May 3 


11 25 


8 75 


7 50@10.00 


9.25(a; 11.25 


5 70 


3.85 @3.90 


10 


11 25 


8 75 


7.50@10.00 


9.25@11.25 


6.80 


3.80 


17 


12 50 


8 50 


7.75@10.00 
7.75@10.00 


9.25@11.25 


6.45 @ 6.60 


3.62>i 


24 


12 00 


8 50 


9.25@11.26 


6.05 


3.50 @ 3.55 


31 


12 00 


8 25 


7.75(4(10.00 


9.25@11.25 


6.02^ 


3.45 


June 7 


11 00 


8 25 


7.75@10.00 


9.25(^11.25 


3.37H@ 3.40 


14 


10 76 


8 25 


7.75@10.00 


9.25@ll.25 


5.55 @5.60 


3.52J/2 


21 


10 25 


8 00 


7.75(^^10.00 


9.25@11.26 


5 55 


3.55 


28 


10 25 


825 


7.75{(iil0.00 


9.2.5@11.25 


5.20 @ 6.25 


3.95 


July 5 


10 00 


8 25 


7.75@ 10.00 


9.2.5@11.25 


5.00 


3 87H 


^ 12 


10 25 


8 00 


7.75@10.00 


9.25@11.25 


5.27>i 


3.70 


19 


10 00 


8 25 


7.75@10.00 


9.00@11.00 


5.25 


4.00 


26 


10 00 


8 25 


7.75^10.00 


9.00((%11.00 


5.20 @ 5.25 


3.95 @4.00 
4.05 @4.10 


August 2 

9 


9 75 


8 50 


7 75(^10.00 


9.00@11.00 


5.10 


9 50 


8 50 


7.75rc^ 10.00 


9.00@11.00 


4.97><^@ 5.00 


4.25 


16 


9 50 


8 50 


8.00(0.10.00 


9.0()@11.00 


5.05 


4.32H 


23 


9 25 


9 00 


8.00@ 10.00 


9.00(0111.00 


4.87»^ 


4.45 


30 


9 25 


9 25 


8.00@10.00 


9.00@11.00 


5.02H 


4.75 


September 6 


8.75 


900 


7..50@ 9.25 


9.00@11.00 


4.55 @ 4.66 


4.30 


8 75 


9 25 


7.50@ 9.25 , 


9.00@11.00 


4.76 


4.70 


20 


8 75 


9 00 


7.50@ 9.25 


9.00@11.00 


4.60 


4.50 @4.55 


27 


8 75 


8 75 


7.50(<?10.00 


9.00@10.50 


4.72H 


4.37K 


October 4 


8 75 


8 75 


7.5O@10.00 


9.00@10.50 


4.55 


^•^ . ,,1.^ 


11 


8 75 


826 


7.5O@10.00 


8.2.5@10.50 


4.60 @ 4.62>^ 


4.15 @4.17>4 


18 


8 75 


825 


7.5()(«J 10.00 


8.25((«10.25 


4.80 


4.25 


25 


8 75 


825 • 


7.50@10.00 


8.2.5@10.26 


4.82>^ 


4.15 
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PRICES OF DRY SALTED AND SMOKED MEATS. 

Quotations for Dry Salted Meats and Bacon, per pound, at Cincinnati, on 
Tuesday of each week, during the provision trade year ending October 31 : 







D. S. Meats. 


Bacon. 


Dates 


Shouldem. 


Short Rib Sides. 


Shoulders. 


Short Rib Sides. 




1897-08 


1895-97 


1897-98 


1896-97 


1897-98 


1896-97 


1897-98 


1896-97 


Noyember 2. 


4.90@5.00 
4.90@5.00 


i:i?^ 


4.90 


4.00 


5!40(^5!50 


4.00 @4.25 


5.50 


4.25 




9. 


4.75 


4.00 


4.00 @4.25 


5.25 


4.25 




16. 


4.75 


3.75 


4.60 


4.00 


5.40(^5.50 


4.00 @4.25 


5.25 


4.25 




28. 


4.75 


3.75 


4.60 


4.00 


5.40@5.50 


4.00 (S4.25 


5.25 


4.25 




SO. 


4.50 


3.75 


4.50 


4.00 


5.40@5.50 


4 00 (^4.25 


5.25 


4.25 




' 1: 


4.50 


3.75 


4.37^^ 


4.00 


5.40^5.50 


4.25 @4.37% 
4.25 @4..37% 
4.25 @4.37% 


5.00 


4.25 




14. 


4.50 


3.75 


4 37% 


4.00 


5.40@.-).50 


5.00 


4.25 




21. 


4.50 


3.75 


4.62V2 
4.62% 
4.62% 
4.62% 
4.62^1 
4.62% 
4.87>J 


4.00 


5.40@5.50 


5.00 


4.25 




28. 


450 


3.75 


4.00 


5.40@5 50 


4.25 @4.37)'s 5.00 


4.25 


January 


4 


4.50 


4.00 


.4.00 


5.40^5150 


4.00 @4.25 ; 5.00 


4.25 @4.87»^ 
4.50 @4.62>J 




11. 


4.50 


4.00 


4.00 


5.40^5.50 


4.25 5.00 




18. 


4..T0 


4.00 ©4.12% 
4.00 (a4.12% 
4.00 ^4.12^ 


4.25 @4.37H 
4.25 @4.37% 


5.40@5.50 


4.25 1 5.00 


4 62% 
4.62^ 




25. 


4.50 


5.40@5.50 


4.25 ; 5 12>^ 


February 


1. 


4.50 


4.26 @4.87% 
4.25 §|4.37K 


5.40@5.50 


4.25 


5.37>^ 4 62V^ 
5.37% 4.62% 




8. 


4.50 


4.12H®4.25 


5.00 


5.25@5.50 


4.50 @4.62% 




15. 


4.75 


4.25 


.5.25 


4.25. 


525 


4.50 @4.62% 5.62y, I 4.50 




22. 


4.75 


4.25 


5.87H 


4.25 


5.25<§5.50 


4.50 @4.62>^| 5.75 4.50 


March 


1. 


4.75 • 


4.37% 


5.25 


4.375^ 
4.37J^ 


5.25@.3.50 


4.62% 1 5.75 , 4.62>i 




8. 


4.75 


A.Zl)l 


5.25 


5.25(^1,5.50 


4 62>J 


5.623^ 4.75 




15. 


4.75 


4.75 


5.25 


4.75 


5.25@.-,.50 


5.00 


5.45 5.123^ 
5.45 5.12>^@5.25 




22. 


4.75 


4.75 


5.25 


4.75 


5.25(&i.5.50 


5.00 @5.25 




29. 


4.75 


4.75 


5.25 


4.87% 


5.25r45.50 


5.00 @5.25 


5.45 1 5.25 


April 


o. 


4.75 


4.75 


5.25 


4.87% 


5 2.5@6.50 


5.00 (i$5.25 


5.60 5.25 




12. 


4.75 


4.62% 


5.25 


4.75 


5.25rri6.00 


5,00 (a,o.'25 


5.60 .5.25 




19. 


4.75 


4.62% 


5.25 


4.75 


5.25^6.00 


5.00 (a5.25 


5.60 1 5.2.5 




26. 


5.00 


4.62% 


5.62% 
5.62V| 


4.75 


5.25@6.00 


5.00 @5.25 


6.00 1 5.25 


May 


3. 


o.OO 


4.62>l 


4.75 


5.25@6.00 


5.00 @5.25 


6.00 1 5.25 




10. 


5.00 


4.62>J 


5.62V5 


4.75 


5.25^6 00 


5.00 m:25 


6.00 ; 5.25 




17. 


5 25(^55.87% 


4.50 


6.50 


4.65 


5..50@6.25 


4.87%ra5 12H| 6.87^ ' 5.12% 
4.87%(a'>-l*^U' 6-75 ,5.12>| 
4.87V2(«t5 12%i 6.75 5.10 
4.87%(45.12% 6.37H 1 5.10 




24. 


.-> 25(^5.87% 


4..50 


6.25 


4.6,5 


5.50@6.2.5 




81 


5.25@.^>.87>| 


4.50 


6.25 


4.60 


5.50@6.25 
5.37^ 


June 


7. 


5.00 


4.50 


6.00 


4.60 




14. 


4.50 


4..T0 


5.62% 
5.62% 


4.70 


5.00 


4.hiy^0iJy.\'2% 


6.12>i 1 5.10 




21. 


4.50 


4.50 


4.65 


5.00 


4.87%(a5.12V2 


6.12% 5.00 




28. 


4.50 


4.50 


5.62»4 


4.65 


5.00 


4.873;r(i:..i2% 

4.87%^5.12^ 
4.H7W«;5.12% 
4 87V^@5.12V, 


6.123^ , 5.12% 
6.00 5.12% 
6.25 1 5.12% 
6.25 5.V2% 
6.25 1 5.r2>| 


July 


5 


AM 


4.50 


5.50 


4.65 


5.00 




12. 


4.50 


4.50 


5.62% 


4.60 


5.00 




19 


4.50 


4 50 


5.62% 
5.62^1 
5.62% 
5.62>J 
5.62% 
5.87% 
5.62% 
5.87>| 
5 62)4 


4.65 


5.00 




26 


4.50 


4..T0 


4.65 


5.00 


4.87KiC^5.12>| 


August 


2. 


4 50 


5.00 


4.80 


5.00 


5.50 


6.25 5.25 




9. 


4.50 


5.12% 
5.12% 


5.00 


5.00 


5.62% 
5.62% 
5.62>J 


6.25 5.50 




16. 


4.50 


5.00 


5.00 


6.25 5.50 




23. 


4.25 


b.V2% 


5.50 


4.75 


6.00 1 5.873^@6.12>i 




30. 


4.25 


5.50 


5.75 


4.75 


6.00 


6.25 ' 6.25 


September 6. 


4.00 


5.50 


6.00 


4.50 


6.00- 


6.00 1 6.50 




13. 


4.00 


5.50 


6.12% 


4.50 


6.00 


6.12% 1 6.623^ 
6.12% 6.25 
6.12% 1 6.123-^ 
6.12% 6.123-^ 




20. 


4.00 


5.50 


5.50 


5.87% 


4.50 


6.00 




27. 


4.00 


5.25 @5.50 


5.50@5.62>^ 


5.37k 


4.50 


5.87% 
5.8734 


October 


4. 


4.00 


5.2.5 @5.50 


5.50 


5.37% 


4.50 




11. 


4.12% 


5.00 


5.50 


4.90 


4.5()(§4.62% 
4..50^4.62>| 
4.62^ 


5.50 


6.12% 5.75 




18. 


4.r2V2 


5.00 


5.50 


5.00 (ai5.12H 


5.50 


6.123^ 1 5.75 




25. 


4.12J^ 


4.90 (§5.00 


5.50 


4.90 (§5.00 


5.40 (§5.50 


6.123^ 5.50 
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Fiftieth Annual Repoi^t of the 



AVERAGE ANNUAL PRICES OF HOG PRODUCT. 

Average annual prices of leading articles of Hog Product, at Cincinnati, for 
commercial years ending August 31, to 1891-92, and calendar years subsequently : 





Mess 
Pork. 


D. 8. Meats. 


Bacon. 


Lard. 


YBAR8. 


Shoul- 
ders. 


Short 

Rib 

Sides. 


Short 
Clear 
Sides. 


Shoul- 
ders. 


Short 

Rib 

Sides. 


Short 
Clear 
Sides. 


Sugar 
Cured 
Hams. 


Prime 
Steam 
Winter. 


Kettle 
Winter 


1879-80 


Sll 88 
15 93 
19 52 
18 92 
15 64 

12 74 

10 04 

13 74 

14 55 
13 13 

11 29 
10 72 

10 51 

11 68 
18 46 

12 98 
10 65 

804 
834 
9 78 


4.21 
5.46 
7.73 
7.51 
6.09 
4.76 
4.14 
5.60 
5.91 
5.83 
4.46 
4.76 
5.11 
5.83 
8.77 
6.08 
4.93 
4.09 
4.68 
4.50 


6.51 
8.08 
10.49 
10.10 
8.40 
6.65 
5.52 
7.17 
7.75 
6.82 
5.19 
5.72 
6.47 
6.92 
9.36 
6.79 
5.62 
4.19 
4.76 
5.37 


6.88 
8.38 
10.93 
10.54 
8.38 
6.96 
5.72 
7.41 
8.06 
7.06 
5.36 
5.91 
6.65 
7.33 
10.22 
7.06 
5.94 
4.42 
4.87 
5.55 


5.02 
6.24 
8.60 
8.53 
6.80 
5.39 
4.71 
6.39 
6.66 
6.65 
5.01 
5.60 
5.90 
6.55 
9.61 
6.65 
5.40 
4..53 
5.17 
4.93 


7.49 
8.90 
11.88 
11.23 
8.71 
7.38 
5.98 
7.85 
8.38 
7.47 
5.89 
6.81 
7.22 
7.63 
10.84 
7.48 
6.19 
4.61 
5.24 
5.97 


7.82 
9.28 
11.93 
11.78 
9.06 
7.80 
6.20 
8.10 
8.74 
7.85 
6.10 
6.54 
7,42 
8.03 
11.15 
7.88 
6.52 
4.84 
5.42 
6.06 


9.91 
10.85 
13.42 
18.61 
13.49 
10.70 
10.14 
11.48 
11.23 
11.56 
10.81 
10.18 
10.61 
11.04 
18.22 
10.60 

9.96 
10.29 

9.91 

8.73 


6.98 
9.86 
11.36 
10.85 
8.24 
6.87 
6.13 
6.56 
T.64 
7.41 
5.W 
6.11 
6.47 
7.21 
9.91 
7.25 
6.24 
4,29 
4.02 
5.06 


7.51 


1880-81 


10.49 


1881-82 


13.06 


1882-88 


11 eo 


1888-84 


8.96 


1884-85 


7 M 


1885-86 


654 


1886-87 


725 


1887-88 


8.28 


1888-89 


8.03 


1889-90 


687 


1890-91 


6.55 


1891-92 


680 


1892 


7.55 


1893 


10 8^ 


1894 '.. 


7.92 


1895 


6.67 


1896 


4.74 


1897 


450 


1898 


5.51 







Average annual prices for provision trade years ending October 31 : 



Years. 



Mess 
Pork. 



1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 
1889-90 
1890-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 
1893-94 
18M-95 
1895-96 
1896-97 
1897-98 



814 47 
14 60 

12 45 

11 21 
10 66 
10 64 
18 50 

13 '29 

12 26 
8 20 
8 26 
963 



D. S. Meats. 



Shoul- 
ders. 



5.55 
6.28 
5.23 
4.60 
4.80 
5.31 
8.89 
6.22 
5.07 
4.22 
4.51 
4.63 



Short 

Rib 

Sides. 



7.36 

7.84 
6.24 
5.23 
6.04 
6..52 
9.38 
7.03 
5.90 
4.28 
4.66 
5.30 



Short 
Clear 
Sides. 



7.60 
8.16 
6.45 
5.40 
6.'23 
6.72 
10.27 
7.33 
6.17 
4.52 
4.78 
5.40 



Bacon. 



Lard. 



Shoul- 
ders. 



6.32 

6.98 
6.05 
5.19 
5.63 
6.10 
9.71 
6.86 

4.68 
4.95 
5.30 



Short 

Rib 

Sides. 



8.09 
8.46 
6.85 
5.96 
6.62 
7.31 
10.34 
7.71 
6.47 
4.79 
5.08 
5.79 



Short 
Clear 
Sides. 



8.^ 
8.87 
7.17 
6.16 
6.87 
7.55 
11.19 
8.18 
6.77 
5.00 
5.27 
5.96 



Sugar 
Cured 
Hams, 



Prime Vf^uXp 
Steam ^®"** 
Winter, 



Winter 



11.50 


6.59 


11.37 


8.15 


11.46 


6.78 


10.67 


5.96 


10.17 


6.20 


10.66 


6.64 


13.39 


10.00 


10.73 


7.51 


9.94 


6.41 


9.73 


4.47 


10.07 


3.99 


8.81 


4.84 



7.29 
8,74 
7.34 
6.87 
6.71 
6.83 
10.94 
8.21 
6.89 
4.98 
4.S4 
5.3S 



Average prices of Live Hogs, 


at Cincinnati, for winter seasons : 




1855-56 


U 84 

4 99 


1866-67 


$6 02 


1877-78'. 

1878-79 


^20 

2 84 


188g^ 


$5 15 


1856-57 


1867-68 


6 60 


1889-90 

1890-91 

1891-92 


:::;::: 3 75 


1857^=)8 

1858-59 


4 13 


1 fti;M-AQ 


8 41 

9 46 

5 60 


1S79-80 


4 36 


3 66 


5 27 1869-70 

4 97 1870-71 


1880-81 

1881-82 

1882-8;j 


4 61 

6 24 

6 44 


8 90 


1859-60 


1892-93 

1893-94 

1894-95 


660 


1860-61 


4 77 lK71-7'2 


4 36 


5 85 


1861-62 

1862-63 

1863-64 

1864-65 


;,,'!.... 2 63 

3 56 

560 

11 70 


1872-73 


3 92 


lss:^84 

1^84-85 


5 24 

4 44 


4 35 


1873-74 

1874-75 


458 

6 99 


1895-96 

1896-97 


3 80 


1 18.S5-86 

1 188<')-87 

1 1887-88 


3 81 

428 

5 18 


835 


1875-76 


7 27 


1897-98 


860 


1865-66 


957 


1 1876-77 


5 90 


1898-99 


855 
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ANNUAL RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS OF HOG PRODUCT. 

Annual receipts of Hog Product, at Cincinnati, for commercial years ending 
August 31, to 1891-92, and calendar years subsequently : 



Yeabs. 



1873-74 
1874-75 
1875-76 
1876-77 
1877-78 
1878-79 
1879-80 
1880-81 
1881-82 
1882-83 
1883-84 
1884-85 
1885-86 
1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 
188^90 
1890-91 
1891-92 
1892... 
1893... 
1894... 
1895. . . 
18%... 
1897... 
1898... 



Pork, 
bbl8. 



7,122 
9,009 
6,063 
5,333 
3,179 
5,035 
3,105 
3,241 
3.034 
7,260 
3,846 
9,078 
13,405 
10,973 
6.999 

7,278 
5,438 
11,532 
12,168 
6,956 
6,672 
6,439 
8,r23 
6,367 
7,584 



tBacon, 
lbs. 



6,008,400 

666,272 

1,128,066 

543,899 

701,411 

477,849 

1,142.555 

864,312 

1,201,546 

781,400 

950,017 

1,089,543 

712,814 

558,330 

784,950 

1,946,331 

5,034,610 

5,841,070 

5,942,090 

5,632,480 

4,450,320 

4,533,200 

7,242,209 

7,130,618 

8,107,031 

8,939,225 



Hams, 
lbs. 



2,659.083 
4,774.505 
3,803,916 
4 '939,365 
4,815,405 
5,989,534 
4,691,742 
4,525,791 
4,323,214 
5,534,619 
7,046,047 
8,987,034 
7,170,410 
6,438,392 
7.276,160 
8,936,027 
8,601,310 
9,791,783 
10,134,603 
5.875,670 
9,727,430 
9,981.186 
10,936,845 
11,747,161 
10,607,747 



D.S. Meats, 

in boxes, 

lbs. 



^D.S.Meate, 

loose, 

lbs. 



6:34,500 

585,900 

414,970 

4^^3,039 

,595.270 

965.300 

2,399,360 

5,099,600 

1,906.250 

1,679,000 

780.. 500 

2,179,900 

3.730.110 

4,849,500 

5,139,aV) 

5,972,630 

9,717,500 

11,042,000 

8,571,500 

7,985,000 

5,446,000 

8,282,500 

4,715,000 

1,991,500 

4,?28,500 

5,737,500 



04 
20 
58 
37 
>34 
»53 
118 
08 
74 

142 

;io 

99 
192 
114 
156 
83 
>90 

77,V44,.'>51 
68,908,224 
42,500,900 
47,543,970 
72,173,964 
74,847,596 
84,419,192 
106,317,704 



Lard, in 

bbls. or tea. 

lbs. 



17,420,800 
11, .546, 664 
13,9.35,251 
8,779,520 
9,371,686 
12,010,131 
7,741,727 
13,04.5,014 
6.755.006 
7,845,508 



Lard, 

in kegs, 

lbs. 



85,815 

39,465 

16,470 

23.337 

33,660 

13,060 

13.678 

116,234 

38,727 

15.968 

29,295 

6,980 

7,595 

1.920 

360 



* Including Green Meats. 



t Including Hams prior to 1874-75. 



Annual shipments of Hog Product, at Cincinnati, for commercial years ending 
August 31, to 1891-92, and calendar years subsequently : 



Years. 



Pork, 
bbls. 



Bacon, 
lbs. 



Hams, 
lbs. 



D.S.Meats. 
in boxes, 



D.S.Meats, 

loose, 

lbs. 



Lard, in 

bbls. or tea. 

lbs. 



Lard, 

in kegs, 

lbs. 



1873-74. 
1874-75. 
187^76. 
1876-77. 
1877-78. 
1878-79. 
1879-80. 
1880-81. 
1881-82. 
1882-83. 
1883-84. 
1884-85. 
188.5-86. 
1886-87. 
1887-88. 
1888-89. 
1889-90. 
1890-91. 
1891-92, 
1892.... 
1893.... 
1894.... 
1895.... 
1896.... 
1897.... 



310 
970 
518 
479 
3^ 
111 
428 
639 
503 
035 
495 
,533 
813 
400 
157 
101 
868 
343 
771 
247 
990 
417 
801 
726 
426 
,829 



77,960, 
29,897, 
26,509, 
21,921, 
21,813, 
28,. 319, 
21,443, 
17,912, 
20,822, 
13,959, 
16,781, 
15,408, 
17,804 
14,9fr4 
12,751 
15,057 
18,451 
18,. 577 
18,253 
17,052 
11,902 
9,914 
12,. ^51 
14,1.59 
16.073 
19,249 



100 
886 
395 
630 
868 
,529 
410 
562 
492 
498 
225 
961 
775 
,148 
,470 
,055 
,619 

,4;» 

,'240 
,725 
,410 
,990 
,.590 
,414 
,890 
,094 



I 



23, 4.33, .508 
23,487,125 
19,799,5.31 
22,839,734 
22.445,924 
20,. 344, 412 
16,890,860 
13,697,246 
13,642,320 
13,730,304 
15,833,615 
16,719,140 
15,2.51,802 
12,28.->,099 
15,U>2,010 
17,272,4«6 
17,219.945 
19.249,575 
18,600.245 
10,102,805 
13,107,200 
13.. 557, 930 
15,986.905 
16,149.880 
18,969,561 



9,222,000 

5,150,730 

9,162,971 

13,062,810 

16,026,500 

27,061,000 

19,388,835 

19,606,118 

8,751,840 

9,329,477 

6,1.53.760 

7,210,900 

7,027.115 

8,709.750 

6,728,250 

8,781,030 

12,623,300 

12,903,.'i00 

10,716,830 

9,768,700 

4.665,500 

7, 522,. 500 

5,689,1500 

5.424,000 

5,98:^.. 500 

8,0X5,200 



36,553,997 
37,750,015 
.32,637,549 
39,181,649 
32,638.175 
25,887,275 
29,185,313 
55,755,612 
48,904,210 
45,381,523 
52,007,307 
66,354,504 
95,275,105 
71,194,065 
.57,032,097 
64,875,376 
.54,522,322 
75,999,592 
81,920,783 
70,670,218 
41, ,581, 805 
49,949,900 
75.754,019 
76,067,621 
83,702,302 
108,107,-523 



42,898,880 
29,579,084 
34,565,110 
83,525,976 
44,987,709 
42,208,320 
26,420,256 
41,893,108 
24,205,955 
31,016,021 
25,019,197 
29,605,373 
34,280,705 
37,850,280 
27,328,732 
30,767,221 
32,944,779 
35,995,984 
40„582,995 
34, .5.56, 845 
25,169,865 
47,721,590 
45,475.790 
73,0.58,310 
75.563.590 
65,952,250 



1,752,210 

1,276.794 

592,090 

4.58,4,58 

256,725 

193,685 

143,554 

365,836 

603,482 

76,250 

71,652 

42,010 

10,380 

5,980 

5,400 
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Fiftieth Annual Report of the 



MONTHLY MOVEMENT OF HOG PRODUCT. 

Monthly receipts and shipments of Hog Product, at Cincinnati, for two years, 
ending December 31 : 



Months. 



Receipts, 1896. 



Bacon, 
lbs. 



D. 8. Meats, 
loose, lbs. 



D. 8. Meats, 
boxed, lbs. 



Hams, 
lbs. 



Lard, 
lbs. 



Pork, 
bbls. 



January . . . 
February . 

March 

April , 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October..., 
November 
December. 



856,923 
585,588 
287,351 
517,515 
822,979 
837,200 
930,4-27 

1,301,254 
958,915 

1,058,934 
741,824 
540,815 



4,575,900 
4,256.717 
8,151,968 
7.033,645 
8,767.043 
11.197,986 
10,419,615 
10,651,900 
13,339,287 
10,283,903 
8.145,744 
9,494,596 



811,000 
834,500 
707,500 
994,500 
712,500 
279,000 
239.000 
279,500 
214,500 
2/1,000 
296.500 
118,000 



873,000 

551,780 

1,102,840 

982,515 

1,175,124 

1,604,361 

964.182 

848,700 

684,626 

645,241 

709,722 

520,656 



8,394,060 
3,995,880 
8,786.270 
3,189,460 
3,666,200 
3,808,520 
4,031,380 
4,853,500 
4,501,240 
2,520,760 
3,412,580 
4,478,820 



419 
266 
666 
465 
411 
734 
568 

1,074 
889 
665 
431 

1,046 



January... 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August . . . 
September 
October... 
November 
December 



Shipments, 1898. 



1,334,720 
1,468.600 
1,172,740 
2,164,510 
1,907,193 
1,481,014 
1.921.404 
2,295.110 
1,. 576. 550 
1,549,461 
1,357.557 
1 ,020.285 



5. 86;^, 849 

4,563,390 

I 7.999,523 

; 6,986.406 

8,549.629 

10,596.530 

I 10,4?2,600 

I 9.002,834 

i 3,451. 21W 

10,169,793 

1 9,451,672 

1 10,001,089 



891,000 
612,000 

1,349,000 
671,500 

1,155,000 
452.700 
41S,000 
405,500 
294,500 
404,000 
5.37,000 
895,000 



2,000,210 
1,396,110 
1,6'>1.687 
1,609,380 
1,710,290 
2,325,380 
1,553,245 
1,317,230 
1,168,029 
1,019,925 
1,284,. 355 
1,933,770 



5,303,950 
4,875,660 
9,836.460 
4,700,880 
5,002,900 
4,289,810 
5,366.010 
5,804,220 
5,147,240 
3,922,320 
5.255,360 
6,447,440 



441 
380 
580 
482 
175 
917 



810 



M2 
,2M 



Months. 



Rfxjeipts, 1897. 



January..., 
February.. 

March 

April , 

May 

June.. 

July 

August — 
September. 
October.... 
November 
December . 



Bacon, 

lbs. 



576,244 

.>4(),649 
59.'), 695 
461.200 
597,902 
5;y2,480 
89H,714 
1,273,988 
745, 3M 
750.926 
695,049 
4.32,830 



D. S. Meats, 
loose, lbs. 



8,66:5,524 
4.547.600 
6,04t,:54H 
4,565,730 
6.83:3,700 
8,111.289 
9,570.240 
8,983,a>9 
7,226,925 
8,618,955 
9,278,2.32 
6.975,590 



D. S. MeatB, 
boxed, lbs. 



194,000 
64.500 
^H.-'iOO 
253,. TOO 
15'.»,000 
232, 5(X) 
:i(XS.000 
5.V,),000 
665.000 
306.000 
877.500 
969.000 



Hams, 

lbs. 



1.009.288 

767.. 5:10 

1,003.890 

501,090 

907,956 

1,242, ia5 

1,273,002 

1,346,657 

1,061,290 

491,290 

858, %1 

1, 2^,102 



Lard, 
lbs. 



7,178,540 
2,971,260 
7,118,7S0 
3,275,300 
4,699,6*20 
6,805.960 
2,726,400 
5,606,260 
3,198.990 
5,392,400 
5,762,160 
4,512,440 



Pork, 
bbls. 



622 
596 
243 
256 
891 
313 
302 
1,582 
404 
388 
469 
451 



Shipments, 1897. 



January . . . 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August — 
September. 
October.... 
November . 
December.. 



994,2.50 
l,a59,420 
1,537,625 
1,111,730 
1,. 585, 70) 
1,394,160 
1,489,573 
2.171,705 
1,-382,494 
1,107.(V4S 
1.080,700 
1,158.780 



4.0:34,545 
4,54l..'V49 
6,183,H00 
4,:383.0()0 
6.rK55,H70 
8,119,878 
9,5l8.y95 
8. :V28, 906 
6, 833,. 360 
8.309.900 
9.4?2.939 
7,41sJ,7l)0 



.524.000 
254,500 
488,000 
.3.'>4.000 
548.000 
512. .500 
2^5,. 500 

:«o,ooo 

.^ttW.oOO 

188.000 

.524.. 500 

1.52S.(HX) 



1,-585,240 

811,260 

1,178,610 

862,150 

1,112,090 

1,707,770 

1,461,920 

1.516,160 

1.497,590 

847,640 

l.:365,490 

2. -200. 960 



8,829,860 
4,2a3,460 
8,649.020 
4,171,240 
5,513.620 
8,776,060 
3,782,300 
6,763,480 
3,967,600 
6,643,280 
7,308.910 
7, 004. ,560 



612 
579 
251 
273 
970 
291 
337 
,387 
468 
828 
418 
512 
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MONTHLY MOVEMENT OF HOGS AND HOG PRODUCT. 

Monthly receipts and shipments of Hogs and Hog Product, at Cincinnati, for 
the provision .trade year ending October 31, 1898 : 



Months. 



November. . 
December. . 
January.... 
February* . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 
October 



Hogs, 
head. 



113,409 
131,186 
118,712 
88,900 
78,297 
92,718 
97,873 
76,602 
&4,883 
58,820 
65,585 
90,337 



Receipts. 1897-96. 



Pork, 
bbla. 



451 
419 
266 
666 
465 
411 
734 
568 
1,074 
839 
665 



Lard, 
lbs. 



5,762,160 
4,512,440 
3,3&4,060 
3,995,880 
8,786,270 
3,189,460 
3,666,200 
8,808.520 
4,031,380 
4,853,500 
4.501.240 
2,520,760 



Meats, 
lbs. 



Shipments, 1897-98. 



Hogs, 
head. 



42,061 
43.672 
47,851 
39,397 
27,006 
33,154 
32,746 
25,372 
24,782 
16,854 
24,821 
36,924 



Pork, 
bbls. 



Lard, 
lbs. 



418 
512 
441 
380 
580 
482 
175 
917 
553 
,033 
810 
662 



7,308,910 
7,004,660 
5,303,950 
4,875,660 
9,836,460 
4,700,880 
5,002,900 
4,289.810 
5.366,010 
5.804,220 
5.147,240 
3,922,320 



Meate, 
lbs. 



12,443,629 
12,807,500 
10,099,779 

8,040,100 
12.172,960 
11,481,796 
18,322,112 
14,855,574 
14,365,249 
13,020,674 

6,490,287 
13.143,179 



Monthly receipts and shipments of Hogs and Hog Product, at Cincinnati, for 
the provision trade year ending October 31, 1897 : 



Months. 



November 
December 
January . . . 
February,. 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 



Receipts, 1896-97. 



Hogs, 
head. 



Meats, 
lbs. 






Shipments, 1896-97. 


Hogs, 


Pork, 


Lard. 


he^l. 
46,134 


bbls. 


lbs. 


451 


5, ) 


60,778 


808 


4, [) 


45,310 


612 


8, ) 


•27,225 


579 


4, ) 


34,456 


251 


8, } 


39,5a5 


273 


4, ^ 


32.227 


970 


5, 3 


30,080 


291 


8, } 


21,275 


387 


3, } 


16,740 


1,387 


6, ) 


22,892 


468 


3, f) 


37,510 


328 


6, 3 



Meats, 

lbs. 



9.870,706 
8,491,546 
7,138,035 
6,666,529 
9.388,035 
6,710,880 
9,801,665 
11,734,308 
12.755,988 
13,406,831 
10.099,944 
10,453,188 



LIST OF CINCINNATI PACKERS. 



The following is a list of Slaughterers and Curers of Hog Product, at Cincin- 
nati, in the year 1898 : 



Cincinnati Abattoir Co. 
Charles J. Brenner's Sons. 
Charles Davis <& Co. 
John Hoffknann. 
John Hoffmann's Sons. 
Joseph L. Jacob & Co. 



Joseph Knauber Sons. 

Maescher & Co. 

H. H. Meyer Packing Co. 

Thomas Morrison & Co. 

J. Rawson & Son. 

John H. Remmers <& Co. 

John C. Roth Packing Co. 



Ruttle-Schlickman Packing Co. 

(Covington, Ky.) 
A. Sander Packing Co. 
J. & F. Schroth Packing Co. 
Jacob Vogel <Se Son. 
Geo. Zehler Provision Co. 
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Fiftieth Anrmal Report of the 



ANNUAL MOVEMENT OF HOGS AND HOG PRODUCT. 

Annual receipts and shipments of Hogs and Hog Product, at Cincinnati^ 
for years indicated, ending October 31 : 



Years 


Receipts. 


Shipments. 




Hogs, head. 


Pork, bbls. 


Lard. lbs. 


Meats, lbs. 


Hogs, head. 


Pork, bbls. 


Lard, lbs. 


Meats, lbs. 


1876-77 


950,091 

1,069,146 

1,059,710 

963,959 

1,053,216 

649,786 

886,514 

877,715 

880,a57 

774,678 

858,068 

774,461 

938,588 

1,091,490 

926,754 

1,162.497 

1.029,342 

1,065,064 

1.126,383 

1,460,3S0 

1,653.256 

1,467,854 


4,066 
3,189 
5,3-27 
2,547 
3,599 
6, -268 
4,422 
4,-258 
9,797 

14,781 
9,090 
7,042 

10,626 
7.479 
5,201 

11,793 
6,744 
7,100 
5,924 
8,565 
6,479 
7,027 


8,649,842 
9,435,791 
12,022,574 
8,302,052 
13,003,365 
7,332,841 
7,000,509 
8,320,167 
12,590,207 
13,953,287 
21,715,424 
14,6;Jo,671 
15,:i99,3a5 
14,093,1-27 
23,121,530 
24,179,890 
15,217,630 
29,816,490 
33,262,6-20 
51,883.560 
55.898,910 
62,521,870 


20,275,625 
18,617,937 
18,706,246 
28,088,216 
50,489,141 
46,009,486 
81,094,9a5 
54,609,763 
73,647,170 
95,610,802 
79,707,608 
59,1%,661 
77,290,021 
78,307,395 
103,197,877 
94,985,737 
59,195,7-20 
66,170,0)0 
92,096,897 
94.590,638 
101,936,186 
129,806,128 


247,005 
231,929 
213,058 
ai9,527 
304,170 
135,877 
•289,670 
304,670 
251,482 
218,960 
293,674 
255,283 
375,248 
504,527 
365,619 
567,846 
688.017 
566,795 
530,100 
8-26,226 
1,056,500 
785,172 


59,373 

67,611 

60,307 

44,544 

37,300 

19.926 

23,133 

19,450 

24,472 

22,060 

16,562 

11,059 

13.771 

9,015 

7,151 

12,830 

7,134 

5,656 

5,651 

7,741 

6,899 

6,968 


83,907,783 
43,658,859 
42.075,935 
30,452,460 
37,702,839 
25,371,520 
31,113.638 
25,428,589 


90.707.988 
98,447,945 


1877-78 


1878-79 


102,751,489 
89,810,886 


1879-80 


1880-81 


110.648,940 


1881-82 


87,759,290 
83,438,141 
92.8nS.74.') 


1882-83 


1883-84 


1884-85 


30,921.503 • 116,118,041 


1885-86 


83,419,765 12n.4nft.414 


1886-87 


37,538.453 
26,085.428 
38,306,542 
32,237,279 
86.592,4M 
38,976.665 
25,274.505 
42,422,020 
47,817,110 
69,492,320 
72,560,810 
68,562,920 


108,211,410 


1887-88 


86,788,182 
109,804,177 


1888-89 


1889-90 


103,188,699 


1890-91 


181,996,019 


1891-92 

1892-93 


122,062,341 
71,606,410 


1893-94 

1894-95 


74,894,030 
104,658,425 
111,176,702 


1895-93 


1896-97 

1897-98 


116,517,655 
141,692,829 







Note.— The Hog movement includes through shipments, 169,061 in 1898-94, 197,875 In 1894-95, 304,608 in 1886-96, 
642,283 in 1896-97, 890,532 in 1897-98. 

DAILY RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS OF HOGS. 
Daily receipts and shipments of Hogs, November 1, 1897, to March 1, 1898: 



Dates. 


Receipts. 


Shipm'ts. 


Dates. 


Receipts. 


Shipm'ts. 


Dates. 


Receipts. 


Shipm'ts. 


November 1 


3,297 


946 


December 10.... 


4.507 


2,217 


January 20 


2,726 


2,548 


2.... 






11.... 


2.963 


2,160 


21.... 


2,947 


1,180 


3.... 


4,4ri6 


i,764 


12-13.... 


4,826 


1,569 


22.... 


1,251 


706 


4.... 


2,512 


615 ' 


14.... 


4,225 


2,414 


23-24.... 


5,529 


842 


5.... 


3.404 


962 


15.... 


4,239 


972 


25.... 


3, '291 


2,808 


6.... 


2.334 


1,564 


16.... 


3,779 


1,058 


26.... 


5,266 


1,758 


7-8.... 


6,196 


1,654 


17.... 


4,370 


658 


27.... 


3,894 


1,426 


9.... 


3,607 


2,768 


18.... 


3,982 


1,413 


28.... 


4,155 


2,343 


10.... 


6, -283 


1,485 


19-'2f».... 


4,930 


WO 


29.... 


2,840 


2,082 


n.... 


5,630 


2, .^7 


21.... 


6,396 


1,115 


30-31.... 


5,?20 


1,130 


12.... 


5.a^4 


2,030 


22.... 


8,105 


1,456 


February 1 . . . . 


3.852 


2,656 


13.... 


3.562 


2,068 


•23.... 


6,566 


2,901 1 


2.... 


4,583 


1.397 


14-15.... 


6,865 


1,328 


24.... 


5,494 


2,604 


8. . .". 


3,862 


2,789 


16.... 


3,90*4 


2,501 


25-26-27.... 


3.684 


3,473 


4.... 


4,454 


1,941 


17.... 


6,175 


1,233 1 


28.... 


2,3-23 


1,941 


5.... 


1.907 


2,017 


18.... 


3.672 


1,343 ; 


29.... 


4,3:^ 


1,420 


6-7.... 


3,987 


967 


19.... 


4,044 


2,265 


30.... 


3.629 


1,3-28 


8.... 


3,278 


2,176 


20.... 


2,711 


1,818 


31.... 


3,819 


796 


9.... 


4,115 


1,398 


21-22.... 


4,531 


614 


Janu'y 1-2-3.... 


7,099 


1,241 


10.... 


4,046 


1.688 


23.... 


4,146 


1,811 


4.... 


7,0-29 


3,-216 


11.... 


3,817 


1.647 


24.... 


6,762 


1,734 


5.... 


6,7»4 


2,451 


12.... 


1,796 


1,825 


25-26.... 


8,669 


2,690 


6.... 


6,102 


2,431 


18-14.... 


5,510 


944 


27.... 


3,356 


2,890 


7.... 


4,613 


2,011 


15.... 


3,258 


1.864 


28-29.... 


6.101 


1.1^05 


8.... 


2.374 


1,749 


16.... 


5,007 


1,478 


30.... 


5,833 


2.136 


9-10.... 


7,873 


99() 


17.... 


3,011 


2,581 


December 1 — 


8,884 


1,756 


11.... 


5,489 


2,M4 


18.... 


8,081 


1,403 


2.... 


6,421 


1,813 


1 12.... 


5,636 


1,377 


19.... 


3.234 


1.546 


3.... 


6.280 


1,8.52 


1 13.... 


5,749 


2.113 


20-21.... 


4,888- 


1,489 


4.... 


4,-21S 


2,931 


14.... 


1 3.S.50 


1,636 


2-2-23.... 


6,792 


•2,883 


5-6.... 


5.829 


2,2-26 


15.... 


i- 3,196 


3,052 


24.... 


4,651 


1,287 


7.... 


3.376 


1,573 


16-17.... 


, 5,289 


1.916 


•25.... 


3,062 


2,060 


8.... 


7,803 


603 


18,... 


4,899 


2,-292 


26. . . . 


1.457 


1.676 


9.... 


6,178 


1 1,-283 


! 19. . . . 


5,111 


2,-258 


27-28.... 


6,817 


740 
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PRICES OF HOGS. 

Quotations for fair to good Packing Hogs, per 100 pounds, alive, on each day 
in the winter months, and on each Tuesday during the remainder of the year, at 
Cincinnati, for twelve months ending October 31, 1898, with comparisons : 



Datsb. 



Novemb'rl.. 
2.. 
3., 
4. 
5., 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

n. 

12. 
18. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
December 1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

«. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
16. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 



1897-98 



1896-97 



$3 45^60 

3*56@3*76 
3 5()@3 70 
3 50ra.3 70 
3 50(^3 67 

3*56^V67 
3 50<?k3 65 
3 45^3 60 
3 iomn 60 
3 5<l@3 60 
3 45(^3 55 

3 35(^:5 45 
3 :iVa.3 45 
3 a"i(fl53 4o 
3 4()r<93 50 
3 35rgf3 45 

3"40@3'56 
3 3.')f«t3 45 
3 :i->(^3 45 

3'3.v*:i'45 
3 &'\((0 45 



3 U)«t:i 50 

3 4<)(t^3 50 

3 ;«)(r«:{ 40 

3 mtili 42 

3 2.'>(«43 35 

3 25(i|3 35 

3".W«3 42 
3 32(^3 40 
8 2.V«3 42 
3 20«1}3 25 
3 V>m £1 
3 15® 3 22 

8 30(di3 35 
3 2-'>m 40 
3 40@3 45 
3 40(/«3 45 
3 40®3 50 



S3 40(^93 45 

; 8 "40(^3 45 

1 3 35@3 45 

I 3 :i5((t3 45 

8 40(^3 50 

I 3 '50^3* 55 
3 45@3 55 
3 .30(0)3 40 
3 25fai3 30 

8 z-^m a") 

3 30(^3 35 

,3'26ra3'25 
3 lOfia 20 
3 05(r43 15 
8 liXiJCi 20 
3 2(V<«3 25 
3 2U((j3 25 

3':Vvrf3'46 
3 'MHifA :i'i 
3 20(0.3 25 

3'*iV(i3"35 
3 30r<ii3 40 



3 40Cf<.S .W 
3 25ra3 35 
3 15(a3 2.'. 
3 20r'v3 :» 
3 'Jor/^M :« 

3 15(dt3 20 



1 3 00rrf3 10 

■ 3 10r«3 20 

3 •JfXa'.K 30 

3 »)f'«^ 40 

3 2.V««3 :» 

3 20(ij3 25 



3 25(^3 30 

3 20(<«3 25 

3 20(i«:{ 2,5 

8 25(^3 30 

3 I5(i<3 25 

3 20(ij)3 25 




Dates. 



Deoe'ber2S.. 
24.. 
25.. 
26.. 
27.. 
28.. 
29.. 
80.. 
81.. 
January 1.. 

2.. 

3.. 

4.. 

5.. 

6.. 

7., 

8.. 

9., 
10. 
11., 
12. 
18., 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
February 1 . 

2. 

8. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 



1897-96 



S3 20@3 25 
3 80(1(3 35 



1896-97 



$3 30@3S7 
3 '25@3 35 



8 85(ai3 42 
3 40@3 50 
8 40@3 50 
8 40(ai3 50 
3 45^3 55 



3 55@3 62 
3 .50(U3 60 I 
3 40(^3 .50 . 
3 4.5raj3 55 , 
. 3 45(<<3 5.') ' 
j 3 50(^3 60 

3"56@.V66 I 
I 3 50((L3 60 

3 5()(<*3 60 I 
, 3 5f)r(«3 65 I 

3 .V.(a3 65 I 
I 3 iiOfaS 60 

j s'soccJu^'eo 

I 3 50f93 60 i 
' 3 5r)(43 65 I 

1 .3 rvm-i 65 

; 3 fi()r'fi3 70 
I 3 75^3 85 

I 3"7.V'i3'85 ' 
I 3 75ra.3 85 
3 S0(fil3 90 
3 moA 90 
3 75r«.3 S5 
3 70(^3 HO I 

3'76^3"86 
3 70(^3 80 ' 
3 6.')(flf3 75 ( 
3 7r)(^ 85 
3 HOra.3 90 
3 8.')(<*3 95 

3 '90^4 '66 
3 9()ra4 00 
3 85(rj3 95 
3 i<^m 95 
I 3 85r^3 95 
3 85(<i3 95 



3 %5<^3 40 
3 2503 30 
3 25<|3 80 
3 80(i3 a5 

3"25@3*35 

3 Aimw 50 
3 40r<>i3 45 
3 S()(rl3 40 
3 2.5r^3 35 
3 25(33 a5 

3 '26^3 '36 
3 20(^3 30 
3 20(a3 30 
3 25(ai3 ,% 
3 :V)ca3 40 
3 85((93 40 

3'35(i3'45 
3 35(ci3 45 I 
3 40r«3 45 
3 45(^3 55 
3 40(^3 50 
3 40Ca3 50 

3 "45^(^3 "5,5 
3 45ra.3 55 
3 50fa3 55 
3 4.'>(a.3 52 
3 4.'^(«,3 50 
3 45(a3 .55 

3' 45(053 *.V, 
3 45(a3 55 
3 'X^(m 45 
3 40(«3 45 
3 40(<*3 45 
3 40(<»:i 45 

3'45(t*.3'56 
8 50('«3 55 
3 5()(i*3 55 
3 40(0,3 .50 
8 40(^{ 45 



Dates. 



1897-98 



Febr'ry 13. 

14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
28. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
March 1. 

8. 
15. 
22. 
•29. 

5. 
12. 
19. 
26. 

3. 
10. 
17. 
24. 
31. 
June 7. 
14. 
21. 
28. 

5. 

12. 

19. 

26. 

August 2. 

9. 
16. 
'23. 
30. 
Sept'ber 6, 
13. 
20. 
27. 
October 4. 
11. 
18. 
25. 



1896-97 



April 



May 



July 



S3 95^ 05 
I 4 00(^4 10 
' 4 00r^*4 10 
3 95^<4 a5 
; 4 00(&4 10 
, 4 00@4 10 

4*65@4*26 

3'9.5@4*6.5 , 
3 95(a4 05 
3 95(vii4 a5 
3 95(^4 05 I 

3 9.5@4 1)5 
3 9<)(afc4 00 
3 90r<44 00 
3 75^3 85 
3 8:>fa3 a5 
3 8<J^3 90 
3 .H5(<^ 95 
3 70C<$3 80 
3 rK*'fflii3 75 
3 8l)rt*3 IK) 

3 1KJ(^4 00 

4 0(t(a4 10 
4 \^@\ 45 
4 OOrt^l 15 
4 00ra4 20 
3 95(i4 05 
3 75raJ3 S.5 
3 75(;»3 85 
3 S.5^3 90 
3 70<rii3 K5 
8 7l»ra3 85 
3 90^4 00 
3 90ra^4 00 
3 9()f«*3 95 
3 90(al 00 
3 80(^3 95 
3 a5(fli3 95 
3 90((«4 00 
3 85(rti3 95 
3 85(c«3 90 
3 90(r44 00 
3 80r^*3 90 
3 80^ 85 
8 5,5(at3 65 
8 50^3 75 
3 50(^3 60 



S3 45(^^8 55 

8 '56^3 56 
3 50r(«3 56 
3 40(^3 45 
3 45(^3 50 
3 50(t^3 56 
3 55®:^ 60 



3 55(rB3 60 
3 60(«43 65 
3 6.')((*3 70 
3 65(43 75 
3 ft5(a,3 75 

I s'fioriVio 

, 3 70(Wj3 80 
I 3 90(fli4 00 
I 4 05ra4 10 
I 3 9(i(f<4 00 
1 3 9.5(^4 05 
I 4 00r<44 10 
, 3 95(6*4 05 
I 3 mni 00 

3 9()(<«3 95 
, 3 75(0(3 80 
1 3 60(^43 66 
I 3 65((f3 70 
I 3 {V>((j3 60 
I 3 i:M,t:\ 55 

3 45(t*3 50 
, 3 30(ti(3 35 

■ 3 50f.*3 .56 
. 3 \hm 50 
i 3 AOm 46 

3 »M(;(3 70 

3 65(^3 80 
1 3 85((44 00 
. 3 IK)((«4 05 
I 4 05(.i.4 16 
I 4 15(<«4 26 

4 30((94 40 
I 4 25(i*4 30 
. 4 15(i<4 25 
; 4 3.')(a.4 45 

4 20(^4 25 
i 4 10(<«4 20 
; 3 S.5^t<4 00 

3 K^(a^A 00 

■ 3 55^3 «5 



Average monthly prices of fair to good Packing Hogs, at Cincinnati, during 
winter seasons, in years indicated : 



Months. 


1897-98 


189&4r7 


1895-96 


1894-95 


1893-91 


1892-98 


1891-92 


1890-91 


1889-90 


1888-89 


1887-88 


1886-87 


November .... 

December 

January 

February 


S8 50 
835 
8 65 
895 


S3 30 
825 
840 
860 


S3 55 
8 45 
395 
4 45 


S4 45 
4 85 
4 25 
4 20 


S5 66 
6 20 
630 
620 


S5 60 

6 80 

7 45 
800 


S8 76 
3 70 
420 
466 


S8 67 
844 
862 
869 


S8 76 
8 57 
8 76 
397 


S5 30 

5 13 

6 01 
4 66 


S4 78 
5 :» 
5 45 
5 43 


S8 98 
4 21 
4 64 
623 


Aversce 


S8 60 


S8 86 


S3 85 


S4 80 


S5 80 


S6 80 


wa5 


S8 60 


S8 76 


S6 02 


S5 26 


S4 61 
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Fiftieth Annual Report of the 



MOVEMENT OF LIVE STOCK. 

Monthly and yearly receipts and shipments of Hogs, Cattle and Sheep, and 
average live weight, at the Cincinnati Union Stock Yards : 



Hogs. 



Months. 



Kecelpts. 



1898 



1897 



January i 99,205 

Febraary ' 78.848 

March 63.667 

April I 74,557 

Blay 78,881 

June 63,851 

July ! 65,370 

August I 50,271 

Se^mber ....I 53,386 

October 73,741 

November [ 99,232 

December 102,515 

Totals :887,6a4 



92,355 
66,156 
79,527 
73,859 
72,620 
71,388 
48,400 
45,209 
52.399 
72,317 
96.885 
108,777 



881,892 



Shipments. 



1896 



48,622 
39,368 
27,528 
84.194 
83,240 
25,872 
25,107 
16,989 
24,878 
87,024 
89.681 
85.282 



887,235 



1897 



45,207 
27,222 
84,454 
40,923 
82,759 
29,639 
21.799 
16,735 
23,652 
87.406 
43,240 
43.665 



896,703 



Catfle. 



Receipts. 



1896 1897 



12,631 
11,564 
11,069 
11,528 
13,679 
13.228 
11,904 
16,654 
16,822 
18,007 
15,444 
11,276 



163,806 



12,208 
10,520 
12,674 
11,196 
13,927 
12,882 
12,374 
17.149 
23,133 
19.668 
19,863 
13,325 



168,806 



Shipments. 



1898 



2,215 
1,457 
1,241 
1,659 
2,021 
2,239 
2,156 
3,248 
5,271 
4,707 
4,250 
3,154 



83,618 



1897 



2,298 
1,418 
1,403 
1,381 
1,585 
2,618 
2,228 
4,296 
7,817 
7,551 
7,476 
8,558 



43,614 



Sheep. 



ReoeiptB. 



1896 



8,365 

5,687 

4,002 

5.568 

14,898 

105,064 

107,788 

74,148 

27,791 

16,654 

11,949 

7,788 



889,647 



1897 



11,637 
6,633 
5,806 
7,581 
17,671 
79,412 
118,803 
91,182 
41,614 
21 .9M 
17,767 
10,808 



480,858 



Shipments. 



1898 1897 



2,583 

1.414 

878 

791 

6.766 

90,996 

98,175 

62,474 

17,652 

8,856 

5.131 

4,857 



800,072 



4,913 

2,325 

438 

1.554 

8,813 

61.065 

106,872 

76,800 

29,518 

12.624 

12.075 

6,267 



324.784 



YEARS. 



Hogs. 



Receipts. 



Shipm'ts. 



Weight. 



Cattle. 



Receipts. 



Shipm'ts. 



Weight. 



Sheep. 



Receipts. 



Shipm'ts. 



Weight. 



1881-82. 
1882-88., 
1883-84., 
1884-85., 
1885-86. 
1886-87. 
1887-88. 
1888-89. 
1889-90. 
1890-91. 
1891-92. 
1892...., 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897.... 
1898.... 



623,546 
644,194 
693,056 
695,794 
631,695 
666,444 
655,506 
678,188 
727,017 
724,281 
635,591 
871,774 
712,816 
723,849 
820.687 
877.176 
881,892 
887,524 



155,417 
187,140 
252,450 
224,220 
182.065 
224,901 
234,621 
256,061 
306^487 
285.337 
260,843 
422.037 
863,299 
301,203 
335,909 
391,377 
396,708 
387,235 



240.47 
247.18 
228.10 
237.14 
289.17 
229.14 
217.87 
283.71 
212.71 
201.37 
197.22 
185.91 
189.67 
193.51 
203.33 
191.56 
183.43 
185.24 



178,404 
154.956 
156,197 
143,805 
161,479 
152,607 
157,046 
151,522 
165.256 
173,931 
175,861 
214,305 
191.620 
154,456 
179,684 
172.310 
178,919 
163,806 



61,762 
55,950 
49,278 
39,550 
50,755 
35,716 
37,328 
32.232 
46,696 
56,357 
51,676 
75,313 
58,769 
47,340 
44,478 
38,878 
43.614 
33,618 



898.05 
969.19 
984.68 
987.83 
980.04 
1,000.56 
988.09 
989.94 
998.31 
949.76 
941.67 
948.01 
926.81 
988.93 
920.75 
920.15 
860.11 



579,428 
581,074 
485,333 
448,929 
469,629 
409,9?2 
340,438 
834,194 
305,642 
322,009 
311,973 
667,155 
584,822 
621,457 
597, .W7 
481,254 
430,858 
389,647 



484,443 
424,476 
361,127 
882,238 
848,891 
293,401 
238,891 
287,314 
218,233 
212,068 
184,581 
479,565 
459,768 
468,963 
410,616 
382,718 
324,784 
300,072 



79.35 
78.88 
80.50 
78.59 
78.18 
76.07 
77.22 
77.28 
75.44 
75.29 
78.18 
76.49 
76.58 
79.87 
77.38 
80.84 
79.04 
81.70 



Average weight of Hogs, Cattle and Sheep, weighed at the Union Stock Yards: 



Months. 


Hogs. 


Cattle. 


Shkbp. 




1898 


1897 


1898 


1897 


1898 


1897 


January 


192.06 
170.87 
171.93 
170.22 
169.36 
181.75 
191.. 50 
200.96 
200.82 
192.46 
203.68 
206.93 


189.12 
176.34 
163.30 
161.57 
170.92 
18U.88 
1W.13 
188.94 
184.21 
182.. 58 
198.03 
200.77 


872.62 
890.08 
910.11 
911.57 
895.81 
869.84 
845.21 
832.03 
824.23 
M6.53 
865.23 
857.36 


903.19 

918.83 
921. '20 
926.88 
888.27 
869.87 
817.53 
802.68 
805.26 
843.90 
8.38.15 
870.74 


90.97 
90.06 
86.51 
77.73 
72.84 
74.05 
74.19 
75.29 
79.85 
81.58 
85.78 
92.17 


87 81 


February 


86 78 


March 


79.75 


Xpril 


76 81 


May . .' 


74.08 


^^j 

June 


74 86 


July 


75.21 


Auifust . • 


78 67 




83.72 


October 


87.45 


November 


92.68 


P^fjoniber 


90.49 






Averasre for year 


185.24 


183.43 


868.39 


860.11 


81.70 


79.01 
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CATTLE AND SHEEP IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Department of Agriculture estimates of number of Cattle and Sheep in the 
United States, on January 1 : 



States and Territobies. 



Maine 

New Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massacliusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania — 

Delaware 

Maryland 

VirarinU 

North Carolina... 
South Carolina... 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West Virginia.... 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana . 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

Dakotas 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona. 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington....... 

Oregon 

California 

Oklahoma 



MiLCH Cows. 



1899 



197,878 

196.825 

271,602 

179,791 

26,511 

143.098 

,458,251 

214,674 

924,260 

35,376 

156,022 

244.937 

248,263 

126,762 

297,324 

U4.251 

254,727 

256,951 

125,747 

700,802 

196,808 

254,675 

163,895 

248,208 

786,735 

459,107 

611,975 

,001,212 

895,822 

646,673 

,250,775 

673.195 

680,457 

628,750 

543,894 

43,994 

18,140 

91,666 

19,317 

18,404 

67,787 

18,069 

31,500 

115,485 

116,581 

818,425 

37,014 



1898 



195,919 

132,840 

266,276 

174,554 

25,258 

138,930 

1,402,164 

208,421 

928,905 

35,554 

151,982 

252,512 

258,607 

130,682 

303,392 

117,785 

296,194 

267,657 

138,184 

722,476 

223.645 

279,8<)3 

167,240 

264,051 

7*29.441 

4.i4,561 

605.916 

l,0a3,218 

814,384 

633,993 

1,214.345 

666,530 

654,286 

571,591 

509.298 

42,713 

17,960 

85,669 

19.126 

18.222 

55,564 

18,105 

29,16" 

120,297 

115,427 

342,392 

35,590 



Total 16,990,115;15.840,886 27,994,225 29 



Other Ci 



1899 



109,440 
79,880 
183.783 
74,875 
10,356 
66,588 
561,07" 
41,558 
528,942 
'22,995 
105,900 
338,542 
295,530 
141,509 
423.018 
825,774 
336,479 
904,118 
182,690 
4,533,897 
250.528 
322,293 
243,460 
341,181 
6 6.4:^ 

641, 91 -S 

1,265.0(V6 

589,315 

570, ia5 

2,163,584 

1,460,647 

2.076,489 

1,895,829 

702,002 

952,598 

694,973 

973,259 

701,967 

381.812 

30:1,116 

224,81 

384,056 

265^376 

573,646 

664,704 

257,506 



PRICES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP BY GRADES. 

Prices by grades of Cattle and Sheep, at Cincinnati, at the close of December : 



Grades. 



Cattle. 

Good to choice shipping, per cental gross 
Pair to good 
Medium. 
Common, 



Extra, 

Good to choice, 

Common to fair, 



Sheep. 
per cental gross 



u 3r»fa4 85 

4 IbdnA 65 
3 40(3>4 00 

2 50@3 25 

3 85@4 00 
3 2.')@3 75 
2 25(^3 00 



1897 



U 00(§4 65 
3 mtiA 50 

3 15@3 85 
2 25@3 00 

4 40@4 65 
4 00@4 35 
2 T^3 85 



$3 75(^4 40 
3 90(^4 25 
3 ^'>m 85 

2 25@3 00 

3 60(^3 75 
3 00@3 50 
2 26@2 75 



1895 



$3 65(g$4 25 

4 00(g$4 25 

3 40(^ 90 

2 50(3)3 25 

3 25@3 75 
2 25^3 00 
1 25@2 00 



1894 



$4 00@4 65 
4 10^4 50 
3 lb(a,i 00 

2 00@3 00 

3 25(94 00 
2 25(^3 00 
1 25@2 00 



$3 75^4 50 
4 00(^4 40 
3 25@3 90 

2 00(§3 00 

3 50 

2 ^b^ 25 
1 50(5^2 60 
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Fiftieth Annual Rep(yrt oj the 



MOVEMENT OF LIVE STOCK. 

Total yearly movement of Hogs, Cattle and Sheep, at Cincinnati, for commer- 
cial years ending August 31, to 1891-92, and calendar years subsequently : 



Yeabs. 



1871-72 
1872-73 
187S-74, 
1874-75 
1875-76 
1876-77 
1877-78 
1878-79, 
1879-80, 
1880-81. 
1881-82, 
1882-83, 
1883-«4. 
1884-85. 
1885-86. 
1886-87. 
1887-88. 
1888-89, 
1889-90. 
1890-91. 
1891-92, 
1892.... 
1893..., 
1894.... 
1895.... 
1896..., 
1897..., 



Hogs. 



Received. 



,8&5 
,482 
707 
,889 
,484 
992 
S34 
453 
741 
661 
408 
223 
989 
691 
,956 
247 
954 
859 
189 
633 
186 
185 
875 
117 
246 
633 
134 
195 



Shipped. 



159,390 
265,385 
290,094 
149,261 
185,206 
232,526 
225,676 
240,217 
245.773 
272,834 
1W,519 
242,015 
323,638 
257,639 
215,025 
279,400 
261.030 
372,744 
481,801 
371,823 
517,980 
562,168 
611, 30:? 
368,603 
;i*<3,5()0 
486,745 
293, IM3 
382,i)09 



Cattle. 



Received. Shipped 



169,855 
149,629 
li»,426 
227,450 
•243,503 
202,726 
173,987 
182,954 
229,451 
229,776 
241,671 
218,425 
197,176 
170,147 
199.344 
186,110 
206,573 
196,558 
222,345 
245,727 
254,539 
253,027 
227,003 
212,618 
208,890 
207,986 
209,091 
193,031 



53,385 
79,551 
103,488 
98,322 
98,800 
80,564 
82,416 
105,485 
103,387 
96,014 
84,205 
71,?24 
58.5&5 
71,606 
60.611 
70,530 
68,8a> 
92,804 
113,627 
119,887 
123,972 
97,567 
81.442 
72,001 
77,037 
71.424 
62,510 



SHEEP. 



Received. ; Shipped. 



187,522 
131,683 
240,161 
273,102 
355,848 
246.188 
362,498 
404,574 
525,554 
444,722 
804,418 
701,717 
592,974 
540,282 
565,292 
566,921 
608,976 
.564,898 
529,016 
637,950 
709,305 
705.023 
686.137 
671,165 
632,482 
494,054 
450.217 
412.063 



Note.— BMgures for 1894 to 1898 inclusive are exclusive of through movement. 



68,541 
62,755 
101,975 
172,007 
278,320 
210,220 
286,961 
:}29,578 
400,jB97 
310,634 
629,269 
522,505 
446.418 
373,128 
382.983 
426,052 
412,095 
409.081 
412,036 
519.534 
561,560 
566,267 
545,793 
487.884 
413,507 
341.281 
341.729 
:«0,189 



STOCK YARDS RECEIPTS OF LIVE STOCK. 

Receipts of Hogs, Cattle and Sheep, at the several Stock Yards at Cincinnati, 
for the year ending December 31, 1898, and aggregate receipts of Live Stock, with 
totals for previous commercial years : 



Yabds. 



Cincinnati Union 

Slimer's 

Eggleston Avenue 

Total, 12 months, 1898 

1897 

1896 

1895 

1894 

1893 

1891-«2 

1890-91 

1889-90 

1888-89 

1887-88 

1886-«7 

1885-86 



Hogs. 



887,524 
133,844 
00.592 

1,081,960 



008,942 
016,038 
926,001 
a'S8,497 
892,688 
052,208 
930.668 
910,651 
906,501 
804,8.37 
855,712 
779,956 



Cattle. 



163,806 

5,111 

17 



168,934 

183,927 
182.467 
192,026 
169, oa5 
206,761 
240,743 
216,622 
200,222 
199,712 
210,540 
200,128 
199,344 



Shekp. 



389,649 

14,812 

907 



406,968 

446,440 
505,658 
628,670 
662,918 
615,248 
711,219 
625,817 
484,665 
522,338 
555,399 
602,605 
565,262 



AGGREOATK. 



1,440,979 
ir>3,767 
61,516 



1,656,262 

1,639,909 
1.704,163 
1,746,697 
1,690,500 
1,714,697 
2,004,170 
1,778,107 
1,695,538 
1.628,561 
1,570,77» 
1.658,845 
1,644,562 
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PRICES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 

Quotations for Cattle, fair to medium quality, and Sheep, good to extra quality, 
per 100 pounds, alive, at Cincinnati, on Tuesday of each week, in three years : 



Cattle. 


Sheep. 


Dates. | 


1898 


1897 


1896 


Dates. 


1898 


1897 


1896 


Jftnfuuy 


A:-: 


t3 25^85 
3 25^85 


98 8533 90 
3 25g3 75 


98 9S>m 75 
8 25(^3 75 


January 4.. 
11.. 


$4 00@4 65 
4 00^4 65 


98 00@8 75 
8 10^ 75 


92 50@8 75 
285§S50 




18.. 


8-25i3 90 


3 25(^3 85 


8 25(i^75 


18.. 


4 00(^4 65 


8 10g3 75 


2 50@3 65 




25.. 


3 25^4 00 


8 25@3 75 


8 25^3 75 


25.. 


4 00@4 65 


8 85(^4 00 


2 75@3 76 


February 


1.. 


3 40(^4 00 


3 25@3 75 


8 25(^3 75 


February 1.. 


4 00^4 65 


8 85(34 00 


2 50@3 76 




8.. 


3 40@4 00 
8 40(^4 00 


8 25(^3 75 


8 35(§»3 85 


8.. 


4 00@4 65 


8 75g4 50 


2:»i3 75 




15.. 


8 25(^ 75 


8 25@3 75 


16.. 


4 00(§4 65 


3 50@4 25 
8 50^4 85 


2 76§8 75 




22.. 


8 50@4 00 


8 25@3 85 


8 15l3 65 


22.. 


4 00@4 65 


2 60§3 65 


March 


1.. 


3 40(^4 00 


8 15^3 75 
8 10g3 65 


8 00(^3 65 


Blarch 1.. 


4 00^4 75 


3 65(34 50 


2 65@3 65 

3 00§3 75 




8.. 


3 4O@4 00 


3 25(^75 


8.. 


4 00(34 75 


8 75g4 75 




15.. 


3 40^4 00 


3 25^3 65 


3 25^3 75 


15.. 


3 75@4 60 
8 75(^4 50 


8 75§4 75 


3 00@3 75 




22.. 


3 50@4 10 


3 25^3 75 


3 25(^ 75 


22.. 


8 65§4 50 


300^4 00 




29.. 


3 65(34 15 
3 40i4 00 


8 25^3 85 


8 10(l$3 60 


29.. 


4 10@4 65 


8 75S4 76 


8 35@4 00 


April 


5.. 


8 15§3 75 


3 25(^75 


April 5.. 


4 25i5 00 


3 40(34 Oa 




12.. 


. 3 50^4 15 


3 25(38 80 


3 25(93 75 


12.. 


3 85(^4 50 


4 25(§5 00 


8 35f4 00 




19.. 


3 60i4 25 


8 40@3 90 


3 00^3 50 


19.. 


8 85@4 50 


4 25(^5 00 


8 15^3 75 




26.. 


3 50(^4 15 


8 40^3 90 


3 15(^3 50 


26.. 


8 50(^4 00 


4 10(^00 


3 15^3 75 


May 


3.. 


3 Am^ 10 


8 50@4 00 


8 35(33 80 
8 35(|3 75 


May 8.. 


3 40(^4 00 


4 10^4 75 


3 35(2^3 85 




10.. 


8 40@4 15 


3 40(^3 90 


10.. 


8 35(^4 00 


3 85^4 50 


8 00(S»3 50 




17.. 


3 2.->(^4 10 


3 6()@4 00 


3 l.')(^3 60 
3 2.'>^3 65 


17.. 


8 3.5(g|4 00 


4 00^4 65 


2 85(^3 60 




W.. 


3 25^4 00 


8 50(^3 90 


24.. 


3 85@4 00 


8 65(^4 40 


8 00(^3 50 




31.. 


8 25^ 10 


8 a'SQS 85 
8 50§;J90 


3 25(^3 65 


81.. 


8 35@4 00 


8 75@4 35 


8 00^3 50 


June 


7.. 


3 10@4 00 


3 00^3 40 


June 7.. 


8 85(^4 00 


3 25@4 00 


2 85f3 50 




14.. 


3 10(^4 00 


8 3.'>(^3 85 


3 I5(a>3 65 


14.. 


3 50^4 25 


3 25(^4 00 


2 75§3 35 




21.. 


8 10(aj4 00 


8 25(^3 75 


800^ 50 


21.. 


3 2.=>(34 00 


2 75^3 50 


3 00(93 50 




28.. 


3 25^4 10 


8 40(irj)4 00 
8 25^3 85 


8 00@3 50 


28.. 


8 85^4 10 


2 85§3 50 


2 90(0^3 60 


July 


5.. 


3 25@4 10 


8 2r»@3 75 


July 5.. 


8 15^4 00 


2 86f3 50 


3 00(^3 75 




12.. 
19.. 


3 25(^4 00 
3 2.'>(^4 15 


3 35^3 85 
3 a^i3 90 


8 25@3 75 
8 10(^^3 65 


12.. 
19.. 


3 25^4 00 
3 85(§4 00 


2 85^ 60 
8 00(^3 65 


8 00^4 00 
2 50(^3 60 




26.. 


3 '25^4 15 


8 25(^3 75 


3 15(^3 65 


26 . 


3 40^ 15 


8 00@3 75 


2 65(^3 60 


August 


2.. 


3 40(34 25 


3 35(^90 


3 25@3 75 


August 2. . 


3 25^4 00 


8 00(^3 75 


2 50(0^3 85 




9.. 


3 25§4 15 


3 25@3 90 


3 10@3 50 


9 


3 25(§4 10 


2 90^3 65 


2 35<($3 36 




16.. 


3 40(^4 25 


800i3 90 


8 25@3 75 


16.. 


3 50^5 25 


2 85^05 


2 2&(§3 26 




•23.. 


3 40@4 25 


3 00(0^3 90 


3 10(^3 65 


28.. 


8 40(34 25 


2 75(^3 50 


•2 50(93 26 




30.. 


3 40(^4 25 


3 00(^3 90 


3 00(^3 65 


80.. 


3 40(^4 25 


2 75(^8 60 


2 50(^40 


September 6.. 


3 85(^^4 15 
3 40(§4 25 


3 10(§J3 75 
8 25(3^3 90 


8 00@3 65 
3 00^50 


September 6 . . 
18.. 


3 15^4 00 
3 25(^4 25 


3 00(^ 75 
8 00@3 75 


2 50@3 50 
2 2&@3 00 




20.. 


8 25(34 15 


3 15(^3 &*) 
3 10(^3 75 


3 00(^3 50 


20.. 


3 25^4 15 


3 25^4 00 


2 50@3 26 




27.. 


3 25@4 15 


8 10@3 65 


27.. 


3 10Cc^3 90 
8 25^4 00 


8 25^4 00 


2 35@3 26 


October 


4.. 


8 25^4 15 


8 00(§i3 85 


8 00(^i 40 


October 4.. 


3 00^3 75 


2 25(^8 10 




11.. 


3 25^4 15 


8 OOrfl^S 85 


3 00@3 50 


11.. 


3 a5@4 25 


2 85(33 65 


2 25@3 25 




18.. 


3 25(34 15 


8 00(ii3 85 


8 00(^3 40 


18.. 


3 25(^4 00 


3 15(^4 00 


2 25<^ 25 




25.. 


3 '25^4 10 


3 15(^3 90 


3 00(^3 40 


25.. 


3 25@4 00 


3 25@4 00 


2 35(^3. 10 


Norember 1.. 


3 15(^3 90 


3 1.5(^3 85 


3 00(^3 40 


November 1.. 


8 25(^4 00 


8 25^4 00 


2 a5@3 15 




8.. 


3 40(§i4 00 


8 25(i^S 90 


3 25(rK3 65 


8.. 


3 25(§;4 00 


3 35(34 10 


2 75@3 50 




15.. 


3 50(a4 10 
3 40§3 90 


3 25^i 75 


3 15(^3 50 


15.. 


3 •2.'>@4 10 


4 00(gi4 50 


2 65@3 35 




22.. 


3 25(^3 75 


3 25(r«3 65 


22.. 


3 15(34 00 


3 60@4 25 


2 60@3 50 




29.. 


3 40^3 90 


3 2.>@3 85 


3 25^3 75 


29.. 


3 25(§4 00 


3 65^4 50 


2 85(^ 50 


December 6.. 


3 2.">@3 90 


3 15^3 85 


3 \hm «> 


December 6.. 


3 25(S^4 00 


3 85^4 50 


2 6.5®3 25 




13.. 


3 25CqJ.3 90 


3 25rg»3 85 


3 15(^3 75 


13.. 


3 25@4 00 


4 00§4 65 


2 &5(§3 25 




20.. 


3 25(ai3 90 


3 10(i53 65 


3 00@3 60 


20.. 


8 2-1(34 00 


3 85(94 50 


3 00(§i3 50 




27.. 


3 40(^4 00 


3 15@3 75 


3 10@3 75 


27.. 


8 2f>(§4 00 


4 00(^4 65 


3 OU^ 75 



EXPORTS OF LIVE STOCK. 
Exports of Live Stock from the United States, for years ending June 30: 



Kinds. 


1898 


1897 j 1896 


1895 


1894 


1893 


1892 


1891 


1890 


1889 


1888 


Cattle 


439/255 
199,690 
14,411 


392,200 372,461 
244.120 491..565 
28,7ol 1 21,049 


331.722 

4a>,748 

7.130 


359,278 

132,370 

1,553 


287,094 
37,260 
27,375 


394,607 
46,960 
31,963 


374,679 
60,947 
95,654 


3d4,836 
67,521 
91,148 


206,786 

.128,852 

45,128 


140,208 


Sheep 


143,817 


Hoes 


23,755 
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Fiftieth Annual Report of the 



CINCINNATI PORK PACKING. 

Details of Pork Packing, at Cincinnati, for the year ending March 1, 1899, 
with comparisons for the preceding year, in accordance with returns to the 
Superintendent of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce: 



WINTER PACKING. 
November i to Mabch 1— Four Months. 


SUMMER PACKING. 
- March 1 to November 1— Eight Months. 


Articles. 


1898-99 


1897-98 


Articles. 


1898 


1897 


Number of Hogs p&cked 


297, 2S2 

20,812 

217.80 

.47 

38.32 

1.45 

17.59 

.71 

S3 52 

.07 

64.739,000 

4,655,000 

20,716,000 

7,121,000 

6,474,000 

34,311,000 

4 

322 

326 

11,389,000 

.^,512 

92,279,000 


276,420 

217.83 

89.77 

18.30 

S3 59 

60,084,000 

18,626,000 
6,609,000 
6,008,000 , 
31,243,000 
80 ' 
600 1 
530 ' 
10,994,000 
33,815 
S2, 157,000 


Number of Hogs i)acked 

Increase 


398,827 

40,ior> 

204.92 

5.64 

37.58 

1.70 

18.34 

.31 

S3 84 

.09 

81,728,000 

6,194,000 

25,835,000 

8.990,000 

8.173,000 

42,498.000 

' * ' *476 

470 

14,990,000 

4.5,424 
S3,137,000 


358,722 


iDcrease 


AvArftgft live weiffht. lbs 


Average live weight, lbs 

Decrease 


210 56 


Increase 




Average yield of Lard, lbs 

Decrease 


Average yield of Lard, lbs. . . . 
Decrease 


39.28 


Percentage yield of Lard 

Decrease 


Percentage yield of Lard 

Decrease 


18.65 


Cost of Hogs, 100 lbs 


Cost of Hogs, 100 lbs 


S3 75 


DcKcrease 


Increase 




Aggregate live weight, lbs 

Increase 


Increase 


75,534,000 


Green Sides, etc., made, lbs 

Green Hams made, lbs 


Green Sides, etc.. made, lbs.. 

Green Hams made, lbs 

Green Shoulders made, lbs. . . 

Total Green Meats, lbs 

Mess Pork made, bbls 


23,415,000 
8,309,000 


Green Shoulders made, lbs 

Total Green Meats, lbs 

Mess Pork made, bbls 


6,798,000 

38,522.000 

10 


Other Pork made, bbls 


Other Pork made, bbls 

Total Pork made, bbls 

Total Lard made, lbs 


iS 


Total Pork made, bbls 


Total Lard made, lbs 


14,090,000 


Tierces of Lard, ^0 lbs 


Tierces of Lard, 330 lbs 

Aggregate cost of Hogs 


42,697 
82,832,000 


Aggregate cost of Hogs 







Total number of Hogs packed, at Cincinnati, each year, ending March 1, 
for years indicated : 



1872-73 


720,565 


1879-80 

1880-81 

1881-82 


684,493 

632,981 

508,548 


1886-87 


...479,525 


1893-94 

1894-95 

1895-% 

lb^6-97 


382,818 

586,790 


1873-74 


669,618 

696,317 

682,142 

. .. 644,749 


1887-88 


...475,418 


1874-75 


1888-89 


...440,629 


559,780 

625,570 


1875-76 


1882-83 

1883-84 

1884-85 


507,316 

489,634 

513,016 


1889-90 

1890-91 


...464,556 
...5-28,810 


1876-77 


1897-98 

1898-99 


685,142 

696,069 


1877-78 


766,718 


1891-92 


...484,178 


1878-79 


778,101 


1885-86 


467,464 


1892-93 


...456,396 



Average Live Weight and yield of Lard of all kinds of Hogs packed, at 
Cincinnati, during winter seasons: 



Years. 


Weight. 


Lard 


Years. 


Weight. 


Lard. 


Years. 


Weight. 


Lard. 


1869-70. 


282.91 


86.16 


1879-80 


266.81 


36.18 


1889-90 


255.28 


37.90 


1870-71 


298.80 


42.62 


1880-81 


268.37 


39.46 


1890-91 


237.20 


82.03 


1871-72 


289.20 


41.02 


1881-82 


263.93 


36.79 


1891-92 


242.89 


36.00 


1872-73 


304.90 


45.67 


1882-83 


275.61 


37.07 


1892-93 


228.60 


33.70 


1873-74 


280.70 


39.70 


1883-84 


262.08 


34.18 


1893-94 


239.25 


34.56 


1874-75 


278.25 


41.77 


1884-85 


266.91 


34.69 


1894-95 


235.57 


48.76 


1876-76 


273.68 


37.80 


1885-86 


272.22 


36.08 


1895-96 


233.46 


36.54 


1876-77 


274.71 


38.20 


1886-87 


265.45 


35.06 


1896-97 


230.76 


S:?? 


1877-78 


284.06 


40.96 


1887-88 


249,58 


32.51 


1897-98 


217.33 


1878-79 


270.58 


36.84 


1888-89 


270.10 


37.85 


1898-99 


217.80 


38.32 
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CINCINNATI PACKING COMPARISONS. 



Total number of Hogs packed, at Cincinnati, each winter season, in sixty- 
seven years, as indicated : 



Years. 


Winter. 1 


Years. 


Winter. 


Years. 


Winter. | 


Years. 


Winter. 


18;i2-33 


85,000 1 
123,000 1 
162,000 1 
1*23,000 1 
103,000 1 
182,000 
190,000 

95,000 ' 
160,000 1 
220,000 1 
250,000 . 
240,000 ' 

196,000 ; 

305,000 1 
250,000 , 
475,000 1 
410,000 1 


184^-60 


393,000 
334.000 
362,000 
361,000 
431,000 
355,786 
405,396 1 
344,512 
446,677 
382,826 
434,499 
433,799 
474,467 
608,467 
370.623 
350,600 
354,079 
1 


1866-67 


1 

462.610 , 
366,831 , 
356,555 
337,330 
481,560 ! 
630,301 
626,305 1 
581,253 
560,164 1 
663,359 
623,576 1 
632,302 ' 
623,584 1 
534,569 i 
522,425 1 
384,878] 
426,400 1 


188»-«4 


865,451 
385,486 
332,696 


1833-34 


1860-61 

1851-52 


1867-68 


1884-85 


1834-36 


1868-69 


1885-86 


1835-36 


ia52-63 


1869-70 


1886-87 


831,401 
309,688 


1836-37 


1853-64 


1870-71 


1887-88 


1837-38 


1854-56 


1871-72 


1888-89 


800,062 


1838-39 


1855-66 


1872-73 


1889-«) 


271,513 


183^-40 


18'J6-57 


1873-74 


1890-91 


301,054 


1840-41 


1857-58 


1874-75 


1891-92 


288,648 
204,410 
189,908 


1841-42 


1858-59 


1875-76 


1892^98 


1842-43 


1859-60 


1876-77 

1877-78 


1893-94 


1843-44 


1860-61 


1894-95 


285,785 
249,640 
240,160 


1844-^ 


1861-62 


1878-79 


1895-96 


1845-46 


1862-63 


1879-80 


189&-97 


184d-47 


186»-64 


1880-81 


1897-98 


276,420 


1847-48 


1864-65 


1881-82 


1898-99 


297,282 


1848-49 


1865-66 


1882-83 













Total number of Hogs packed, at Cincinnati, each summer season, March 1 
to November 1, for years indicated: 



1872 94,260 

1873 88,396 

1874 136,158 

1875 118,788 

1876 121,178 

1877 134,416 

1878 154,517 



1879 149,934 

1880 110,556 

1881 123,670 

1882 81,916 

1883 124,183 

1881 127,581 

1885 134,768 



1886 148,124 

1887 165,880 

1888 140,547 

1889 193,043 

1890 222,756 

1891 195,625 

1892 251.986 



1893 192,910 

1894 ..271,066 

1895 8k),140 

1896 385,410 

1897 358,72t 

1898 398,827 



LIVE STOCK IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Compilation from reports of the Department of Agriculture showing number 
of Cattle, Sheep and Swine in the United States, with aggregates for each year, 
for the month of January in years indicated : 



Years. 


Milch 
Cows. 

12,368,653 
12,611,632 
13,125,685 
13.501,206 
13, 90^1, 7-22 
14,2:i'),:i88 
14,522,083 
14,856,414 
14,298,625 
15,952,883 
16,019,591 
16,416,351 
16,424,087 
16,487,400 
16,504,629 
16,137,586 
15,941,727 
15,840,886 
15,990,115 


Other 
Cattle. 


1881 


20,937,702 
23,280,238 
28,046,077 
29.046,101 
29,866,573 
31,275,242 
33,511,750 
34,.S78,363 
35,032.417 
36,849,024 
86,875,648 
37,651,239 
35,954,196 
36,608,168 
34,364,216 
32,085.409 
30,508,408 
29,264,197 
27,994,225 


I}i82 


1883 


1884..-. '. 


1885 


1886 


1887 


1888 


1889 


1890 


1891 


1892 


1893 


1894 


1895 


1896 


1897 


1898 


1899 





Total 
Cattle. 



88,306,385 
36,891,870 
41,171,762 
4^2,547,307 
48,771,295 
45,610,630 
48,033,833 
49,284,777 
50,881,042 
62,801,907 
52,896,289 
54,067,590 
52,378.283 
63,095,568 
50,868,845 
48,222,995 
46,450,135 
45,106,088 
43,984,340 



Total 


Total 


Aggregate 


Sheep. 


Swine. 


Number. 


43,576,899 


36,227,603 


113,110,887 


45,016,224 


44, 12-2,200 


125,030,284 


49,237,291 


48,270,086 


138,679,199 


60,626,626 


44,200,898 


187,874,838 


50,360,2-13 


45,142,657 


139,274,127 


48,322,331 


46,092,043 


189,925,008 


44,769,314 


44,612.836 


137,406,989 


j» Ejj nee 


44,346,526 


187,126,056 




60,301,592 


148.281,713 




61,602,780 


148,740,758 




60,625,106 


146,951,489 




62,898,019 


151,403,974 




46,094,807 


146.?26,616 




45,206,498 


148,850,044 




44,166,716 


137.328,625 




42,842,769 


129,864,687 




40,600,276 


123.869,054 




39,759,998 


122.522,086 




38,651,631 


121.750,424 
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Fiftieth Annual Report of the 



WINTER PACKING AT PROMINENT CITIES. 



The following shows the Number of Hogs Packed in each of the larger cities 
mentioned, and totals for all other places, with the average Live Weight of Hogs, 
per head. Yield of Lard, and Cost per 100 pounds gross, for the period from 
November 1 to March 1, with comparisons, according to special investigations and 
compilations of the Cincinnati Price Current: 



Localities. 



Chicago, ni 

Kansas City. Mo 

South Omaha, Neb.. 

St. Louis, Mo 

Indianapolis, Ind.... 
Cincinnati, Ohio.... 

Milwaukee, Wis 

Cudahy,Wis 

Cleveland, Ohio 

St. Paul, Minn 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Ottumwa, Iowa 

Louisville, Ky 

Sioux Citv, Iowa 

Detroit, Mich 

St. Joseph, Mo 

Nebraska City, Neb.. 

Keokuk. Iowa 

Marshalltown, Iowa. 

Wichita, Kan 

Another 

Aggregates, etc.. 



Number 
of Hogs Packed. 



189&-99 1897-98 



3,249,885 
1,219,797 
790.943 
729,086 
442,455 
297,232 
170,906 
275,125 
182,812 
168,485 
190,880 
278,904 
195, 7ai 
155.723 
136,000 
468,449 
108,816 

•45,'278 
52,019 
562,645 



9,720,146 8,440,785 



2,672,780 
1,305,181 
550,175 
526,440 
428,462 
276,420 
289,191 
268,883 
201,4a'> 
128,110 
190,569 
246,146 
177,268 
125,400 
115,500 
178,500 
a5.552 
60,242 
51,726 
65.000 
547,935 



Average 
Live Weight. 



Average 
Yield of Lard. 



1898-99 1897-98 1898-99 1897-98 



244.78 
224.94 
258.98 
208.00 
209.11 
217.80 
242.34 
231.20 
190.00 
213.60 
240.00 
219.00 
181.87 
286.63 
195.00 
238 00 
265.00 

266 00 
238.71 
219.94 



282.65 



248.69 
229.06 
271.84 
205.00 
218.25 
217.38 
286.01 
280.00 I 
195.00 I 
207.31 
227.70 I 
217.75 , 
180.79 
273.76 
200.00 ' 
26500 I 
292.00 ! 
211.00 I 
268 OO 

232 !62 

285. a') I 



39.14 
88.86 
39.34 
82.25 
M.Oi 
88.32 
29.67 
25.00 
26.00 
34.52 

a5.oo 

39.00 
24.11 
42.90 
27.00 
35.00 
30.00 



40.90 
36.00 
31.67 



85.58 



37.88 
86.50 
87.12 
32.00 
32.70 
39.77 
28.60 
80.00 
27.00 
29.38 
33.00 
30.00 
24.61 
88.00 
•27.00 
34.75 
42.00 
80 00 
38.14 

si .'48 



Average Cost 
per 100 I 



)Ib6. 



1886-99 1897-98 



S3 62 
345 
844 
3 48 
3 54 
3 52 
855 
355 
3 70 
3 39 
3 40 
3 40 
343 
3 36 
3 65 
3 52 
3 58 

3'32 
8 81 
3 45 



84.73 13 52 



S3 58 
350 
3 44 
354 
3 58 
8 59 
860 
3 51 
8 70 
368 
345 
3 45 
366 
3 40 
865 
338 
3 56 
839 
3 41 

8 43 



S3 53 



YEARLY PACKING AT PROMINENT CITIES. 

Total number of Hogs packed in the West, at the fifteen cities mentioned, 
for twelve months ending March 1, with comparisons for previous years, accord- 
ing to compilations of the Cincinnati Price Current : 



IX)CALITIES. 



Chicago. Ill 

Kansas City, Mo 

South Omaha. Neb 

St. I/Ouis. Mo 

IndtaiiapoliH, Ind 

Cincinnati. Ohio 

Milwaukee and Cudahy, Wis, 

Cleveland, Ohio 

St. Paul. Minn 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Ottumwa. Iowa 

Louisville. Ky 

St. Joseph, Mo 

Sioux (ity, Iowa 

Nebraska City, Neb 

Totals 

Another 

Aggregates 



,016.67.') 
,107.a53 
,977.922 
,5«0,286 

696.0.09 
,098.408 
406,621 
3.'>4.48.^> 
4»}.6'2.-> 
702,17:i 
4:)9.52l 
,120.449 
:«7,«9:i 
288.816 



.878.51.5 
773.150 



2:^.601.695 



1897-98 



6,747.26.5 
3,184,:«6 
1,570.050 
1,238,810 
988,559 
635.143 

M0,002 
173.110 
457.792 
627,049 
384,238 
423,r)<10 
a>2,177 
216,460 



18,4«0,575 
1,720,68.") 



1896-97 



5,967,595 

2,393,7;W 

1,188.879 

1,089,533 

844,33.5 

62.5.570 

7»">,593 

526,702 

251,463 

4:i5,819 

5a5,709 

274. KW 

177,100 

20«),014 I 

llO.tKXi i 



1895-96 



5,490,410 
2,104.213 
1,002,800 
837..S77 
675.340 
5.59,780 
717.311 
432.752 
.•M8.035 
3.17.<H)4 i 
3:C).053 I 
2:i8,162 I 
21.'»..".00 
IW.OOO 
12.-),.590 I 



15,:«8,:j.)r. Il3,6>0.2.'«) 14,562.91 
1,510.622 ' 1,390,40.' 



1894-95 


1893-94 


1892-93 


1891-92 


5,293,202 


4,219,567 


4,352.095 


5,249.798 


2,105.3;« 


l,473,-223 


1,695,145 


1,813.066 


1,550.821 


1.023,261 


1,124,723 


1.288,772 


869.4.58 


.578,873 


530,634 


66-1,188 


683,256 


510.813 


5:^9,198 


607.002 


r):j(i.790 


;^2,818 


456,396 


484,173 


702.877 


315,8% 


387,977 


576.563 


4.53,108 


405,124 


449,081 


303.282 


380.401 


229,278 


218,982 


276,246 


:i5;3,8as 


313,141 


•299,945 


429,056 


385,400 


225,000 254,244 


241.600 


262.273 


217.947 213,264 


161.365 


417.291 


261, .500 , 266,000 


155,000 


3:V).320 


200.tK)0 813,973 


2f«,068 


2:«.576 


179,182 121,983 


197.4-23 


4,-562.917 


10.566,.523 11,223,640 


12,702.602 


1,140.728 


l,a'J.s,483 ; 1,166.990 


1.755.012 


L6.003,(>15 


11,605,006 12,390,630 


14,457.614 



Note.— The following totals reprc-hent additional looalitieK the past year: Detroit, .310.600; Pittsburgh and 
A lleghenv, 162.000: Marshalltown, 1'2.S.:W1 ; Wichita, 149,491 : Bloom ington, 102.412; Quincy, 80,717; Linooln. 
a3,9(^ : Denver, 8:{,000. 
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YEARLY COMPARISONS OF PORK PACKING. 

Total number of Hogs packed in the West during the summer and winter 
seasons, and for twelve months ending March 1, with yearly production of Green 
Meats and Lard, and aggregate cost of Hogs, according to special reports of the 
Cincinnati Price Current: 



1887-88 
1888-89 
1889-90 
1890-91 
1891-92 
1892-98 
1893-94 
1894-96 
1895-96 
1896-97 
1897-98 
1898-99 



5,611,526 


5,921.181 


5,315,122 


5,483,852 


6,881,501 


6,663,802 


9,540,008 


8,173,126 


6,696,398 


7,761,216 


7,757,110 


4.633,520 


6,720,924 


4,8W,082 


8,812,125 


7,191,520 


8,194,835 


6,815,800 


9,979,888 


6,949,090 


11,760,475 


8,440,785 


13,931,550 


9,720,145 



V 


00 


100 


133,037,000 


1,' 


00 


100 


140,908,000 


V 


00 


KX) 


134.169,000 


2,! 


00 


KM) 


158,445,000 


1,' 


00 


«o ; 


141,698.000 


l,i 


00 


«0 1 


155.766,000 


hi 


00 


NX) 


166,090,000 


2,( 


00 


«0 


172.679,000 


1/ 


00 


513,467,000 


142,268,000 


2,! 


00 


662,040,000 


135,456,000 
174,882,000 


2,( 


00 


721,354,000 


3,( 


00 


806,473.000 


208,696,000 



WINTER PACKING COMPARISONS. 

Total number of Hogs packed in the West during winter seasons, and cost of 
Hogs, per 100 pounds, live weight, according to special reports of the Cincinnati 
Price Current: 



Ykars. 



1847-48 
1848-49 
1W9-50 
1850-51 
1851-52 
1852-53 
1853-54 
18M-55 
1855-56 
1856-57. 
1857-58, 
1858-59, 
1859-60. 
1860-61. 
1861-62. 
1862-63. 
1863-64. 
1864-65, 
1865-66. 
1866-67. 
1867-^. 
1868-69, 
1869-70. 
1870-71 . 
1871-72. 
1872-73. 



Number of 
Hug8 Packed. 



710 
,.Vi0 
652, 

,;«2 

182 
201 
5:^4, 
,124, 
48«>, 
818, 
210, 
46.'), 
350, 
15,=>, 
898, 
069. 
2t)l , 
422, 
7K5, 
490, 
781, 
499. 

6a^. 
r»9r>, 
8:«, 

410, 



,000 
,000 
220 
,867 
H46 
110 
770 
401 
502 
468 
778 
.^W 
822 
702 
666 
520 
\0h 
779 
9.'^) 
791 
084 
.S73 
:«2 
•2.M 
5.">8 
814 



Cost per 
100 lbs. I 



Years. 



92 60 , 1873-74 

3 75 '; 1874-75 

2 13 1875-76 

3 00 I 1876-77 

3 56 , 1877-78 

4 81 : 1878-79 
3 :« 1879-80 

3 37 I 1880-81 

4 60 1881-82 

4 75 I 1SS2-83 

3 89 ! 1883-.*>4, 

5 02 I 1884-85 

4 73 1 1 18.S.=)-86, 

4 57 , 1886-87 
3 42 I 1887-88, 

3 36 1888-89, 

5 36 I 1889-90, 
11 46 I 1890-91, 

9 34 I 1891-92, 

5 78 1H92-93. 

6 :^6 ! 189:J-94, 
8 18 I 1894-95. 
9-22 1 1 189.V%. 
5 26 189«V-97. 

4 12 1897-98. 
3 78 1898-99. 



Number of i Cost per 
Hogs Packed. | 100 lbs. 



•200 
.226 
135 
,308 
446 
,W8 
451 
,4,% 
,760 
.212 
,0&4 
,240 
,995 
,009 
181 
852 
802 
1'26 
216 
520 
082 
5*20 
800 
090 
785 
145 



»4 34 


6 66 


705 


5 74 


3 99 


285 


4 18 


4 64 


606 


6 28 


5 18 


4 -29 


366 


4 19 


504 


4 99 


3 66 


3 54 


3 91 


654 


5 26 


4 28 


368 


3 30 


3 53 


3 52 
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WINTER PACKING IN THE WEST. 



Number of Hogs packed in the West during the winter season, November 1 
to March 1, 1898-99, with comparisons for corresponding period in the preceding 
year, according to compilations of the Cincinnati Price Current: 



Localities. 



1896-99 



297,232 
182,312 
80,000 
4,500 
1,200 
1.200 
4,500 



2,215 



OHIO. 

Cincinnati , 

Cleveland , 

Dayton , 

Hamilton , 

Lancaiiter 

New Bremen , 

Sandusky 

Springfield 

Toledo , 

Total, Ohio 

Exclusive of Cincinnati. 



INDIANA. 

Indian Apous 

Evansville 

Fort Wayne 

Huntingburg 

Lafayette 

Logaimport 

Total, Indiana 

Fxclusive of Indianapolis 



ILLINOIS. 



Chicago 3,249,38.S 



523,159 
225,927 



442,450 
9,500 
12,500 
700 
5,000 
9,400 



479,555 
37,100 



Alton. 
Bloom ington. 

Peoria 

Quincy 

Rock Inland.. 
Teutopolis . 



11,000 

40,61U 

9,494 

44,950 

675 



Total, Illinois ; 3,356,123 

Exclusive of Chicago.. 106, 738 



IOWA. 



Burilngton — 
Cedar Rapid.s. 

Clinton 

Davenport 

Keokuk 

MarshuUtown . 

Ottumwa 

Sioux City 



Total, Iowa.. 



MISSOURI. 



S.OOO 

190,880 

33,500 

18,000 

278,904 
155,723 



KansamCitv — 

St. Loi'i.s 

Cape (iirardeau. 

JackHon 

Sedalla 

St. Jo.M»ph 



725,28:) 



,219,797 

729,()8<i 

3,000 

2,2.-»0 

9G0 

4()8.419 



Total. Missouri | 2,423. :.24 

Exclusive of 2 large poiutfi. i 474 ,(i.VJ 



1897-96 



428,462 

7,300 

9,500 

700 

*6,000 

8,000 



459,962 
31,500 



2,672,730 

8.488 

32,848 

9,931 

37,500 

6,751 

600 



2,768,848 
96,118 



3,565 

190,569 

18,000 

17,4CH) 

60,242 

51,726 

246,146 

125.400 

713,048 



1,305.131 

526,440 

2,450 

l,86:i 

1,(K5 
178,500 



276,420 
201,405 
15,000 
4,200 
1,200 
800 
3,300 
2,500 
3,500 



508,825 I 
231,905 l| 



2,015,409 I 
18:^,898 1 1 



Localities. 



KANSAS. 



I^avenworth . 

Topeka 

Wichita , 



Total, Kansas. 



NEBRASKA. 

South Omaha 

Lincoln 

Nebraska City 



Total, Nebraska 

Exclusive of South Omaha . 



MINNESOTA. 

jl Austin 

, New Brighton 

I St. Paul 



Total. Minnesota. . /. . 



WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee 

CUDAHY 

Eau('laire , 

Jefferson 

La Crosse 



Total, VVisconslu 

Exclusive of 2 large points. 



MICHIGAN. 



Adrian.. 
Detroit . 
Owosso.. 



Total, Michigan 139,597 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisville 

Bowling Green 



Total, Kentucky 

Exclusive of Louisville. 

TENNESSEE. 

Bristol 

Knoxville 

Morrlstown 

Nashville 



Tot*il, Tennessee., 



MISCELLANEOUS. 
Pittsburgh and Allegheny, Pa. 

Denver, Colo 

Dallas, Tex 

Fort Worth, Tex 

Other 

Total, Miscellaneous 



1898-99 



7,000 
28,712 
52,019 



82,781 



790.948 
24,000 
106,816 



928.759 
132,816 



6,570 
*i68,'485 



1897-98 



5,000 
17,491 
65.000 



87,491 



550,175 
19,641 
85,552 



655,368 
105,193 



5,200 
32,000 
128,110 



175,055 



170,906 

275,125 

20,916 

10,000 

9,000 



165,310 



136,000 
3,697 



500 

115.500 

4,000 



120,000 




70,000 



196,947 



Aggregate, in the West.' 9,720,145 



148,920 



8,440,785 
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SUMMER PACKING IN THE WEST. 

Number of Hogs packed in the West during the summer season, March 1 to 
November 1, 1898, with comparisons for corresponding period in the preceding 
year, according to compilations of the Cincinnati Price Current: 



LOCALITIBS. 



Chicago, ni 

Kansas City. Mo... 
South Omaha, Neb . 

St. Louis. Mo 

Indianapolis. Ind... 

St. Joseph, Mo , 

Cincinnati. Ohio..., 

Milwaukee. Wis 

Cndahy, Wis 

Ottamwa. Iowa , 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Louisville, Ky 

Siouz City, Iowa. . . 

St. Paul, Minn 

Nebraska City, Neb 

Detroit, Mich 

Wichita. Kan 

Marshall town. Iowa 

Keokuk, Iowa 

Clinton, Iowa 

Davenport, Iowa 

Burlington, Iowa.. 

Topeka, Kan 

Leavenworth. Kan. 



1898 



,767.290 

,887.256 

,186,979 

851,200 

656,101 

652,000 

898,827 

268,959 

388,418 

428,269 

314,312 

292,745 

263,816 

242,170 

186,000 

180,000 

174,600 

97,472 

78,023 

59,513 

82,000 

14,000 

3,839 

34,248 

9,000 



1897 



4,074,536 

1,879,255 

1,019,875 

712,370 

560,097 

:M5,000 

358, ?22 

214,925 

279,035 

380,903 

838,597 

267,228 

206,970 

166,777 

4:>,000 

130,908 

153,500 

10.1.000 

55. KW 

64,129 

'i4,*466 
3,500 

28,898 
7,000 



LOCALITIKS. 



Lincoln, Neb 

Bloomington, 111 

Peoria. Ill 

Quincy. Ill 

Alton. Ill 

Fort Wayne, Jnd 

Lafayette, Ind 

Loganaport, Ind.<> 

Dayton, Ohio 

Hamilton, Ohio 

Springfield, Ohio 

Toledo, Ohio 

Austin, Minn 

New Brighton, Minn 

Eau Claire, Wis 

Knoxville, Tenn 

Nashville, Tenn 

Plttsbui^h and Allegheny, Pa. 

Denver, Colo 

Fort VVorth, Texas 

Dallas. Texas 

Des Moines. Iowa 

Total, all localities 



39,907 

61,798 

13.409 

a«>,767 

12,000 

10,500 

5.000 

5,500 

85,500 

6,000 

1,800 

4,550 

8,430 

23,000 

19,373 

3.000 

6,700 

82,000 

50.000 

80,000 

20,284 



13.931.550 



1897 



89.570 

87,008 

86,094 

20,000 

13,140 

5,000 

5,000 

6,500 

20,000 

5,600 

3,500 

"siioo 

23.000 
16.479 

8,800 
715 
50,000 
45,000 
68,007 
38,580 

3,600 



11,760,475 



STOCKS OF HOG PRODUCT. 

Total stocks of Hog Product in the West, on March 1, yearly, according to 
special reports of the Cincinnati Price Current : 



YEAR.S. 


Meats. 1 Pork, 
pounds. 1 pounds. 


Meats and 
Pork, lbs. 


Lard, 
pounds. 


Lard, 
tierces. 


Total 
Product, Ibe. 


1882 


296.012,000 
328,8><0,{K)0 
'240,87r>.{)()0 
323,030,000 
327,315,000 
290.190.000 
310.905,000 
299,777,000 
336,000,000 
531.000,000 
451,000.000 
216,(K)0.0(X) 
2r)0,0(K),0()0 
441,000.000 
357.0(K).0(M> 
381».000.000 
465.000.000 
564,000,000 


74,480,000 
80.W5,000 

rvi.ww.ooo 

66.591,000 
81,579,000 
53,902,000 
46,668,000 
45,157,000 
44,000.000 
K8.000,000 
75.000,000 
2t), 000, 000 
26,000,000 
47.(100,000 
48.000.000 
49,000.000 
44,0(K).000 
48,000.000 


370,492,000 
409,7^5,000 
296,759,000 
389.621.000 
40K.8W,000 
344,092,000 
;»7.568,(K)0 
3.36,000,000 
380,000,000 
619.000.000 
529,000.000 
242,000.000 
276.000,0(M) 
488.(K)0,(XW 
4():).IKX),(K>0 
438.000.000 
5O9,000,(K)0 
612.000,000 


75,240,000 
68.079,000 
65,967,000 
63,545,000 
74,802,000 
57,859,000 
46,899,000 
29.600,000 
84,000,000 
78,000,000 
55,000.000 
12.000,000 
13,000,000 
32,000,000 
58.000,000 
117.000.000 
80,000,000 
83,000,000 


228,000 
206,300 
199,900 
192,500 
226,700 
175, .300 
142,100 
89.800 
103,000 
238,000 
168.000 
36,000 
41,000 
98,000 
176.000 
356, (KM) 
242.000 
2.32,000 


445,782,000 
477,804,000 
862,726,000 
453,166,000 
483,696,000 
401,951,000 
401,467,000 
36.5,600,000 
414.000.000 
697,000,000 
584,000,000 
254.000,000 
289.000.000 
520.000,000 
463,000.000 
.5rv->,0(K).00O 
.589.000.000 
695,000,000 


1883 


18H4 


1885 

1886 


1887 


1888 


1889 


1890 


1891 -.. 


1892 


1893 . •. 


18M 


1895 


1896 


1897 


1898 


1899 





Note.— Eastern stocks of Hog Product on March 1. 1899, were as follows: Meats, 76,000,000 pounds; Pork, 
42,000 barrels; Lard, 44,000 tierces. On March 1, 1898: Meats, 75.000.000 pounds; Pork, 37,000 barrels; Lard] 
43,000 tierces. On March 1. 1897: Meats, (v),000,000 pounds; Pork. 39,000 barrels; Lard, 51,000 tierces. 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL PRICES OF STAPLE PRODUCTS. 

Average annual priceB of Staple Articles indicated, at Cincinnaii, for commer- 
cial years ending August 81, to 1891-92, and calendar years subsequently : 



Years. 


1 


r 


1 


|l 


J 


i 
1 


ll 


4 

< 


< 


|l 




Lb. 


Lb 


Lb. 


Lb. 


Doa. 


BUBfa. 


Bbl. 


Bbl. 


Lb. 


Lb. 


1879-80 


17.44 
22.02 
26.63 
28.16 
24.18 
16.45 
14.12 
18.82 
17.49 
14.66 
13.50 
14.98 
16.33 
17.03 
19.00 
12.88 
lO.M 
8.60 
9.65 
11.03 


26.60 
30.64 
35.90 
32.05 
31.01 
25 34 
20.07 
24.52 
23.99 
22.01 
20.81 
22.89 
28.92 
24.27 
25.00 
18.92 
17.13 
14.50 

15 45 

16 46 


17.00 
17.(M 
16.33 
14.56 
11.93 
14.50 
16.19 
16.29 
15.50 
16.23 
17.25 
18.09 
16.90 
14.97 
14.25 
12.50 
12.80 
13.75 


11.47 
11.41 
11.36 
10.88 
9.62 
9.24 
9.41 
11.19 
10.39 
9.69 
9.00 
9.60 
10.17 
10.00 
10.18 
9.75 
9.00 
8.85 
9.05 
8.68 


12.37 
18.00 
18 92 
18.58 
18.&5 
16.59 
13.58 
14.60 
15.81 
13.50 
13.54 
16.30 
15.77 
15.66 
16.30 
12.41 
13.79 
10.75 
10.79 
12.14 


$1 56 
2 13 
807 
289 
2 50 
1 50 
I 50 

1 62 

2 46 
1 94 

1 93 

2 23 
1 93 
1 91 
1 99 
1 79 
1 85 
1 10 

98 
1 21 


«1 16 
2 18 
330 
2 09 
1 47 
1 59 
1 54 

1 69 

2 74 
1 30 

1 67 

2 99 
1 45 

1 75 

2 30 
208 
1 56 

90 
1 54 
198 


S2 55 

2 16 

3 51 
3 31 
3 24 
2 15 

1 35 

2 59 

2 20 

1 64 
282 

3 49 

2 14 
250 
290. 

3 30 
2 02 
1 80 

1 97 

2 76 


6.43 

4.14 
5.95 
6.76 
6.01 
3.31 
2.40 
3.99 
6.08 
3.01 
3.72 
9.07 
3.40 
3.35 
5.04 
5.55 
4.52 
2.25 
2.64 
4.31 


7.79 


1880-81 . 


6.77 


1881-82 


6.86 


1882-88 


6.28 


1883-84 


6.07 


188*-85 


7.29 


188&-86 


S.20 


1886-87 


5.58 


1887-88 


6.97 


1888-89 


2.82 


1889-90 


3.11 


1890^1 


8.16 


1801-92 


2.74 


1892 


3.10 


1893 


4.88 


1894 


5.66 


1895 


7.40 


1896 


6.26 


1897 


7.18 


1898 


8.06 






Years. 


1 

1 


a 


j 




1 




ti 


t 


C 

B 

X 


1^ 




Lb. 


Bush. 


Bu8h. 


Gal. 


Ton. 


Ton. 


Ton. 


Ton. 


Ton. 

815 87 

16 36 

17 W 
12 39 

11 (» 

12 81 
12 16 

11 17 
14 79 

12 74 
10 56 

10 .j8 

11 -25 

11 10 

12 55 
10 95 
12 70 
12 20 

9 80 
8 67 


Coni. 


1879-W) 


7.16 
7.63 
8.00 

11.44 
8.81 
8.02 
9.27 
7.05 
6.77 
7.78 
5.64 
6.88 
8.43 
9.70 

10.67 
8.80 
7.64 
6.74 
5.82 
5.08 


r^36 
2 45 
2 42 
1 70 
1 35 
1 41 
1 83 

1 87 

2 44 
1 50 
1 30 
1 30 
I 27 
1 47 

1 68 

2 10 
2 07 
1 39 
1 20 
1 11 


$1 21 

1 11 

1 19 

1 12 

1 31 

1 31 

1 06 

97 

1 14 

1 25 

1 26 

1 18 

92 

95 

1 05 

1 16 

1 08 

8() 

73 

87 


71 
54 
58 
52 
55 
49 
41 
40 

57 
59 
53 
37 
40 
45 
50 
51 
3.-) 
32 
39 


$12 03 
13 11 
17 78 
13 -25 

13 88 
12 96 

11 76 

12 85 

15 66 

12 07 
11 16 

16 64 

14 '25 

13 67 
13 :J5 
13 15 
13 -2.=) 

8 90 

9 .V) 
11 92 


«8 45 

18 91 
25 44 

19 00 

18 62 

16 18' 
14 84 

14 62 

17 71 

13 86 
12 76 

19 57 
16 '20 

15 11 

14 76 
14 10 
14 60 

9-10 
10 .V) 
12 52 


S15 82 
16 56 
•22 98 
16 91 
16 17 

14 49 
13 26 
13 2i 
16 56 

12 66 
11 49 
18 '27 

15 55 

13 94 
13 18 
13 40 
l:: 30 

9 00 
10 10 
13 '2S 


S13 11 
14 40 
19 77 
14 55 

14 99 

13 75 

11 85 

12 94 

15 88 
11 92 
11 13 

16 99 

14 15 

13 28 
13 35 
13 15 
13 "25 

890 


112 33 


1880-81 


18 06 


1881-82 


14 16 


1882-83 


14 -27 


1883-84 


18 81 


1884-85 


11 02 


18S5-86 


12 61 


18^i6-87 


12 43 


ISfiV^HH . 


12 22 


l?<ftH-449 


10 91 


188<»-90 


13 64 


189(>-91 


1187 


1891-92 


10 48 


IHOa 


11 04 


1893 


11 17 


ISQ4 


10 15 


1895 


950 


1W¥) 


9 '20 


181)7 


925 


1898 


890 







Note.— Butter and Chee«e, prime to choice ; Beans, prime quality ; Potatoes, leading varieties : Apples, green, 
prime to choice; Apples and Peaches, dried, prime to choice: from 1895. Peaches represent California product. 
All prices refer to lots in store. Clover, Timothy and Flaxseed, prime to choice, on arrival : Bran, Middlings, 
Shipstuff, Hay and Bark, on arrival. 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL PRICES OF STAPLE PRODUCTS. 

Average annual prices of Staple Articles indicated, at Cincinnati, for commer- 
cial years ending August 31, to 1891-92, and calendar years subsequently : 





i 


i 


8 


1 




•& 




1 








ii 




So 




1 


i 


^1 

An 


3^ 


h 


^ 


3*3 


5 




U 


YBARS. 


S3 

S 




1 


i 


1* 


i» 


1 


f 


1 


h 


h 




100 Lbe. 


100 Lbs. 


100 Lbs. 


Each. 


Each. 


Bbl. 


Bag. 


Lb. 


Lb. 


Gal. 


Gal. 


Gal. 


187»-«) 


$2 81 


$4 56 


$4 36 


90 


$1 29 


$128 


$1 12 


11.83 


4.26 


59 


12. W 


10.81 


1880-81 


3 45 


4 66 


4 61 


85 


1 34 


106 


1 04 


14.25 


3.91 


79 


12.47 


10.78 


1881-82 


8 97 


490 


624 


90 


1 86 


1 20 


1 06 


10.86 


6.87 


94 


9.03 


8.88 


1882-88 


3 8n 


4 76 


644 


88 


1 41 


1 05 


1 22 


10.84 


6.68 


91 


10.42 


9.41 


188*^ 


3 95 


466 


5 24 


91 


1 42 


106 


1 09 


10.00 


6.65 


69 


10.01 


9.25 


1884-85 


3 53 


3 99 


4 44 


82 


1 42 


1 00 


93 


9.50 


8.41 


58 


8.93 


8.19 


1885-86 


3 24 


4 18 


382 


83 


1 39 


97 


92 


8.00 


8.78 


61 


8.65 


8.21 


1886^ 


2 98 


4 10 


4 28 


81 


1 35 


87 


96 


10.80 


8.64 


56 


804 


7.72 


1887-88 


3 04 


4 58 


5 18 


78 


1 29 


94 


99 


15.00 


3.63 


61 


8.16 


7.75 


1888-89 


2 84 


4 46 


5 15 


85 


1 44 


98 


99 


10.25 


5.57 


68 


8.19 


7.50 


188^-90 


2 90 


4 84 


3 74 


83 


1 60 


90 


99 


9.26 


6.50 


57 


8.38 


7.69 


1890-91 


328 


4 83 


364 


79 


1 51 


96 


1 15 


9.00 


8.50 


52 


7.82 




189l-«2 


3 17 


4 79 


390 


70 


1 52 


92 


1 17 


9.75 


3.00 


54 


6.32 




1892 


3 22 
3 61 
8 35 
8 85 
340 
3 54 
3 70 


486 
420 
3 10 
330 
3 15 
3 78 
3 87 


6 05 
600 
5 10 
435 
3 50 
3 32 
384 


71 
76 
79 
78 
81 
80 
80 


1 52 
1 52 
1 62 
1 60 
1 53 
1 53 
1 51 


92 
89 
84 
84 
75 
75 
77 


1 17 

1 18 

1 12 

80 

80 


10.00 
11.85 
10 05 
9.40 
0.95 
8.05 
12.58 


4.00 
400 
2.10 
3.86 
4.23 
3.54 
3.91 


61 
86 
64 
55 
46 
38 
45 


6.25 
6.25 
6.25 
7.87 
7.30 
6.76 
6.86 




1808 




1894 




1896 




1896 




1897 




1898 




Ybars. 


i 
1 


s 

s 


1 


1 


1 


i. 


1 


1 

OQ 


jS 


8 


1 


J3 




Lb. 
6.08 


Lb. 


Lb. 
34.38 


Lb. 


Lb. 


Lb. 


Lb. 


25Lb0. 


Keg. 


Lb. 


Lb. 


Lb. 


1879-80 


9.65 


42.79 


45 


37.58 


4.99 


$1 86 


$3 60 


12.47 


5.21 


3.08 


1880-81 


6.30 


9.93 


36.00 


39.61 


48 


22.50 


4.60 


1 87 


2 82 


13 10 


4.87 


8.10 


1881-82 


8.23 


9.89 


37.20 


35.47 


50 


30.64 


4.92 


1 79 


3 31 


14.86 


6.59 


4.21 


1882^83 


8.25 


9.38 


36.69 


35.73 


57 


78.07 


4.39 


1 75 


3 16 


15 00 


6.62 


3.93 


1883-84 


7.20 


9.44 


33.12 


31.60 


53 


28.0:J 


3.71 


1 70 


2 46 


14.86 


6.62 


3.05 


1884-86 


6.18 


9.22 


29.87 


28.52 


48 


18.66 


3.65 


1 50 


2 18 


12.62 


6.18 


2.91 


1885-86 


4.H2 


9.70 


29.46 


30.07 


45 


13.95 


4.50 


1 49 


226 


10.25 


5.24 


2.52 


1886-87 


4.22 


9.17 


30.78 


31.10 


40 


25.35 


4.30 


1 37 


2 24 


8.09 


4.43 


2.48 


1887-88 


4.56 


7.98 


29.25 


27.37 


40 


15.80 


4.42 


1 Xi 


1 97 


8.42 


4.69 


2.69 


188K^ 


5.12 


7.00 


29.49 


29.55 


44 


22.46 


3.82 


1 12 


1 87 


9.14 


5.36 


2.44 


188&-90 


4.52 


6.77 


27.82 


30.15 


42 


17.40 


3.94 


1 12 


226 


8.50 


5.25 


2.61 


1890-91 


4 90 


5.75 


27.70 


29 67 


41 


34.93 


4.44 


1 37 


1 81 


8.46 


6.75 


4.00 


1891-92 


4.67 


4.66 


26.87 


25.87 


43 


24.47 


4.14 


1 37 


1 66 


9.08 


6.75 


3.68 


1892 


4.65 
5. .56 
5.15 
4.67 
3.75 
3.59 


4.44 
4.00 
3.66 
6.02 
5.52 
7.73 


26.. 31 
23.84 
22.44 
26.60 
2:). 96 
25.92 


26.50 
25.70 
19.60 
18.53 
17.81 
24.45 


45 
41 
86 
37 
40 
36 


26. IK 
23.07 
16.13 
9.25 
8.40 
12.20 


4.00 
3 60 
3.07 
3.12 
2.81 
3.55 


1 36 
1 39 
1 10 
I 14 
1 16 
1 12 


1 69 
1 36 
1 20 

1 63 

2 38 
1 69 


8.80 
8.97 
8.31 
8.04 
7.44 
6.57 


6 75 
6.75 
6.75 
6.75 
6.2.=) 
6.25 


3.37 


1893 


3.82 


1894 


3.19 


1896 


2.86 


1896 


2.60 


1897 


2.36 


1898 


3.90 


8.71 


2i).96 


24.96 


34 


15.90 


S.77 


1 08 


1 48 


6.72 


6.25 


2.34 







Note.— Cattle, prime beef ; Sheep, good to extra mutton ; Hogs, average of winter packing season ; Salt, Ohio 
River and (Kanawha), barrel of 280 pounds: Liverpool Salt, coarse grade; Leaf Tobacco, white hurley, basis of 
sales of all grades ; Tallow, prime city-rendered ; Hides, light to heavy, wet salted : Leather, best light to heavy 
city-tanned, oak sole ; Wool, Ohio, fleece-washed ; Feathers, prime ; Hops, choice ; Nails, 12d ; Caudles, star : Soap, 
best Cincinnati brands. 
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MOVEMENT OF SUNDRY STAPLE PRODUCTS. 

Receipts and fihipments of Staple ProductB enumerated, at Cincinnati, for 
commercial years ending August 31, to 1891-92, and calendar years subsequently: 



Years. 


Hay. 


Bban 


, ETC. 


Hops. 


Pbathbbs. 


PBANirre. 


Receipts, 
ions. 


Shipm'ts, 
tons. 


Receipts, 
tons. 


Shipm'ts, 
tons. 


Receipts, 


Shipm'ts, 
bales. 


Receipts, 
s^ks. 


Shipm'ts, 
sacks. 


Receipts, 
bush. 


Shipm'is. 
bush. 


1879-80 

1880-81 

1881-82 

1882-83 

1883-84 

1884-85 

1885-86 

1886-87 

1887-88 

1888-89 

1889-90 

1890-91 

1891-92 

1892 

1893 


45,936 
63.167 
65.965 
46,649 

b2,:m 

65,837 
64,610 
65.266 
66,688 
111,686 
97,089 
110.979 
1*26.421 
124,526 
100,402 


5,430 
17,092 
11,512 

4,538 
13,943 
22,457 
•22,244 
21,229 
24,938 
56,023 
43,883 
55,323 
67,021 
66,636 
44,558 
&'),594 
41,679 
19,728 
58,848 
98,193 


19,161 
19,650 
16,604 
80.190 
21,120 
25,935 
18,063 
19,485 
15,483 
26,268 
25,802 
31,745 
32,508 
27,736 
17,935 
22,984 
16,340 
25,819 
18,260 
15.510 


10,654 
13,065 

9,977 
27.427 
16.026 
17,442 
13,371 
17,400 
12,707 
21,258 
20,915 
26,962 
•28,484 
2:5,381 
11,176 
15,976 

9,540 
19,189 
15,394 

9,066 


8,748 

9,824 
11,838 

9.861 
11,560 
13,622 
14,804 
12,186 
17,159 
13,489 
16,097 
14.027 
17,061 
14,648 
18.343 
23,748 
W.-Wl 
18,668 

7,833 
20,145 


2,648 
2,311 
3,712 
4,199 
5,030 
5,511 
6,280 
5,678 
6,550 
6,875 
7,070 
6,597 
7,:J58 
6,439 
8,068 
8,471 
8,199 

12,148 
4,575 

10,399 


9,780 
11,925 
10,155 
16,818 
8,806 
9,540 
9, -248 
8,425 
8,850 
12,360 
12,185 
13,818 
16,783 
16,979 
11,915 
14,670 
20,018 
18,883 
22,181 
22,571 


8,606 
8,876 
11,542 
9,897 
12,603 
9,613 
8,615 
10,825 
10,247 
10,848 
11,784 
14,098 
16,558 
16,791 
13,718 
13,896 
21,319 
18,558 
21,928 
18,769 


568,770 
685,835 
342,420 
426,955 
622,990 
929.100 
600,350 
407,-235 
397.960 
281,900 
259,205 
690,965 
480,'225 
416,124 
342,114 
309.301 
436.793 
444,309 
488,069 
310,718 


382.320 
539.105 
417,035 
434.625 
440,530 
515.800 
390.440 
441. 9«5 
854,'275 
319.275 
815,920 
366,491 
345,830 
352.620 
328.136 


1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 


98.080 
99,234 
76,784 
110.545 
135,013 


254.421 
296.528 
•200,507 
254,399 
•268,098 


Years. 


Beer. 


Malt. 


Salt. 


Salt. 


STABCH. 


Receipts, 
bbls. 


Shlpm'ts, 


Receipts, 
bush. 


Shipm'ts, 
bush. 


Receipts, 
bbU. 


Shipm'ts, 
b^ls. 


Receipts, 
bags. 


Shipm'ts, 
bags. 


Receipts, 
boxes. 


Shipm'ts, 
boxes. 


1879-80 

1880-81 

1881-82 

1882-83 

1888-&1 

1884-85 

1885-86 

1886-87 

1887-88 

1888-89 

1889-90 

1890-91 

1891-92 

1892 

1893 


9,145 
10,943 
15,944 
17,536 
17,561 
19,788 
24,632 
25.200 
36,573 
51,857 
82.409 
69,500 
58,874 
55,220 
6:5,224 


200,887 
226,88.') 
248,216 
286,665 
318,247 
317,053 
354.368 
418,a56 
433.027 
390,328 
571,801 
613,159 
5W,687 
582,828 
520..'>74 


388,6as 
548,149 
412,078 
340,200 
373.501 
669,774 
792,316 
744.940 
671,153 
720,090 
946,175 
762,989 
735,663 
790,221 
708,297 
547,888 
712,946 
674,682 
813,431 
739,10:5 


357,793 

506,»«8 

471,850 

•297,791 

371,356 

441,545 

489.003 

381,210 

340,474 

556,925 

613,205 . 

669,909 

585,512 

584.149 

439,352 

469,869 

463,916 

509,:J55 

568,959 

717.234 


349,885 
408,503 
315,489 
320,617 
882,8a5 
393,982 
345,842 
327.044 
365,806 
297,198 
291,445 
415,556 
474,376 
477.671 
462,538 
449,845 
670,675 
587.119 
725,:598 
525,017 


246,446 
230.201 
205,069 
182,698 
278,485 
238,756 
•250,8'26 
244,885 
249,8-25 
177.407 
196.597 
327.669 
:539,522 
846.595 
361,540 
338.270 
529,563 
441,873 
517.786 
424,404 


38.455 
47,863 
94,400 
55,9^28 
13,327 
13,540 
12,551 
32,510 
31,962 
13,:562 
14,220 
12,^245 


12,362 

68,740 

52,890 

48,996 

1,233 

1,797 

1,281 

25,050 

8,292 

3,840 

2,703 

2,688 


402.697 
177,258 
131,069 
147.885 
200,605 
127,905 
208,055 
'231,549 
209,436 
221,500 
'230,869 
178,761 
242,4*22 
238.812 
78,392 
147,562 
123.043 
216,3-25 
425,289 
645.'263 


416.799 
380,455 
370,910 
407,696 
486,674 
408,447 
540.034 
574,258 
529,080 
680.956 
784.267 
7O4,90S 
778.959 
755,193 
470,264 


1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 


47.900 1 456,75(i 
271787 1 490,291 
20.507 493.966 
16.356 481, OaS 
15,501 461.226 


5»4,733 
606.544 
707,902 
704,732 
1,126,125 























RECEIPTS OF LUMBER. 

Annual receipts of Lumber, representing ears, at Cincinnati, for commercial 
years ending August 31, to 1891-92, and calendar years subsequently: 



188:5-84 25,:500 

18.HI-S5 2li,100 

18KVS(5 2:5,200 

188»>-87 •26,800 



18.S7-H8 *28,;500 

18SH-^y 'iiJ.lOO 

IH-SiMK) 31,400 

18'J(>-91 32,100 



, 1891-92 39.500 

I 1H02 40,919 

1893 3o,:514 

18iM 29. m7 



1895 86,475 

1896 30.993 

1897 32,«W 

1898 40,110 
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MOVEMENT OF BUTTER, CHEESE AND EGGS. 



Receipts and shipments of Butter, Cheese and Eggs, at Cincinnati, for com- 
mercial years ending August 31, to 1891-92, and calendar years subsequently: 



Years. 



1873-74 
1874-75 
1875-76 
1876-77 
1877-78, 
1878-T9, 
1879-80 
1880-81, 
1881-82, 
1882-83, 
1883-84. 
1884-85, 
1885-86 
188&-87, 
1887-88. 
1888-89, 
1881>-90. 
1890-91, 
1891-92. 
1892.... 
1893. . . , 
18W.... 
1895.... 
1896.... 
1897.... 
1898.... 



Butter. 



Receipts, 
barrels. 



416 
812 
262 
837 
498 
471 
674 

1,073 
680 

1,033 
944 
856 
785 
746 
517 
643 
877 



Receipts, 
tubs, etc. 



53,449 
65.910 
121,469 
110,927 
120,549 
125,685 
143,343 
129,987 
125,142 
116,671 
96,001 
87,812 
98,071 
80,693 
73,'281 
73,976 
80.361 
72,847 
68,672 
75,523 
81,143 
90,711 
122,383 
185,594 
127,147 
138,549 



Shipm'ts, 
barrels. 



790 
1,116 
482 
1,153 
318 
802 
550 
218 
70 
100 
247 
156 
270 
?29 
144 



Shipm'tB, 
tubs, etc. 



22,7a'i 
25,70« 
25,512 
37,425 
34,242 
41,950 
57,533 
37,244 
20,396 
12.859 
14,851 
16,944 
20,884 
6.623 
8,829 
8,693 
8,789 
17,338 
10,174 
9,922 
9,856 
15,085 
21,066 
23,992 
28,030 
27,320 



Cheese. 



Egos. 



Receipts, 
boxes. 



181,865 
173,144 
183,745 
143,417 
108,326 
104,664 
99,:)96 
a5,022 
116,559 
ltt5,J^5 
98,574 
97.852 
82,7.52 
91,197 
104.9.^0 
95.824 
125,923 
120,474 
118,964 
128,627 
125,476 
118,289 
153,214 
144,451 
137,258 
102,558 



Shlpm'ts, 
boxes. 



127,689 
118,287 
128,214 
102,886 
77,361 
62,876 
52,558 
43,380 
56,407 
47,822 
45,107 
48,520 
38,872 
40,090 
40.948 
45.609 
60,696 
64,255 
78,370 
81,823 
75,627 
67,681 
95,608 
95,W8 
89,930 
56,830 



Receipts, 
packages. 



31.276 
33,863 
62,971 
81,426 
110.480 
10(>,786 
140.008 
134.908 
108,476 
152,354 
177,172 
147,458 
213,619 
245,235 
179.437 
258,573 
290.39i5 
262,212 
262,694 
272.661 
318,881 
321,011 
267,494 
361,265 
339,457 
306,428 



Shipm'ts, 
packages. 



17,018 

10,153 

15,245 

19,557 

22,818 

16,770 

20,718 

13,048 

7,319 

37,808 

58,075 

44.506 

69.899 

99.323 

53,064 

131,783 

169,876 

157,626 

145,009 

154.110 

165,828 

161, '237 

92,834 

176,448 

176,409 

139,275 



MOVEMENT OF HIDES, LEATHER AND WOOL 

Receipts and shipments of Hides, Leather and Wool, at Cincinnati, for com- 
mercial years ending August 31, to 1891-92, and calendar years subsequently: 





Hides. 


Leather. 


Wool. 


Years. 


Receipts, 
pieces. 


Shlpm'ts, 
pieces. 

105.293 
130,961 
145,214 
177,8.11 
132.104 
169,853 
179,815 
205,665 
225,768 
219.206 
167.046 
191,950 
155,923 
200.087 
192,274 
178,095 
284.706 
305,349 
320,776 
402,905 
442.6.53 
.•351,533 
428,120 
:U4,668 


Receipts, 
bundles. 


Shipm'ts, 
bundles. 


Receipts, 
bales. 


Shipm'ts, 
bales. 


1873-74 


165,192 
181, .525 
188,H08 
175.;t27 
171,283 
221,995 
232,W3 
.32:3,006 
358,022 
339,124 
231,849 
282,290 
271,227 
370,4a-) 
344,412 
372,091 
42.-.,019 
498.560 
499.122 
.5.52,514 
.>45,575 
437.040 
503.726 
412.174 
464.418 


25.174 
24,742 
2:3,919 
28,188 
28,371 
36,344 
41,348 
43.751 
47.,373 
43,516 
36,967 
35,121 
35.610 
.37,513 
.36,2.53 
89..M2 
51 .M4 
61.041 
W.487 
69.611 
66.170 
73.9V)4 
86.:349 
97,245 
101. HS2 
152,326 


30,614 
34,942 
40,861 
38.401 
37,491 
39,965 
42,240 
42,164 
49,387 
51,914 
46.037 
42,174 
47,6,38 
50.ri06 
49,881 
56,905 
70.:363 
79,162 
94,03:3 
94,364 
74.378 
73.;3:31 
71.775 
86.450 
88.813 
118.445 


17,723 
14,668 
14,242 
19,531 
20,182 
29.771 
22,491 
26,007 
3:3,801 
27,170 
18, 2W 
23,042 
32,357 
26,212 
16.611 
31.560 
42.026 
39,087 
68.. 589 
79,167 
5;'),483 
52.315 
2li.362 
22,741 


14,748 


1874-75 


14,260 


1875-76 


11,870 
22,352 
18,426 
30,251 
23.996 
23,985 
36,683 


1876-77 


1877-78 


1878-79 •. 


1879-80 


1880-81 


1881-82 


1882-8:3 


25,998 
17,923 
27,005 
32,075 
!M,404 
17,664 


1883-K4 


1884-85 


1885-86 


1886-87 . 


1887-88 


18»^9 


30.666 
37,047 


1889-90 


1890-91 


37 973 


1891-92 


68 279 


1892 


79,011 


1893 

1894 


53,361 
51,628 
,31.007 
1h A^F, 


1895 ' 


1896 


1897 


45.614 47.263 


1898 


.%S.iH>l 1 441.269 


16,884 20.447 
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PRICES OF BUTTER. 

Quotations for choice Dairy Butter, and good to prime Creamery Butter, per 
pound, at Cincinnati, on Tuesday of each week, in three years : 



Daiby Bttttbr. 



Crbamery Butter. 



Dates. 



1896 



1897 



1896 



Dates. 



1888 



1897 



1896 



January 4. . 
11.. 
18.. 
25.. 
February 1.. 
8.. 
15.. 
22.. 
1.. 
8.. 
15.. 
22.. 
29.. 
5.. 
12.. 
19.. 
26.. 



March 



April 



May 



June 



July 



August 



10.. 
17.. 
24.. 
31.. 

7.. 
14.. 
21.. 
28., 

5.. 
12.. 
19.. 
26.. 



16.. 

23.. 

30.. 
September 6.. 

13.. 

20.. 

27.. 
October 4. . 

11.. 

18.. 

25.. 

November 1.. 

8.. 

15.. 

22.. 

29.. 
December 6.. 

in.. 

20.. 

27.. 



11 @12 

11 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 @11 

11 @]2 

11 @12 
10 @12 
10 @12 
10 @12 
10 @12 
10 @12 
10 @11 
10 m\ 
10 ill 
10% 

lok 

9>| 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

loKOll 
11 
11 
11 

iiH 

11 

11 

u 

11 

11 

i'H 

12 
12 
12^ 

12j| 

12 i 
12!^ 
VlV. 
Vl^l 
l-2Vi 
12 
12 



10 
9 
9 
9 
9 



9 
10 
10 
11 
11 
11 
10 
10 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7HC« 



i\m 8 

7Ug « 
7%r<^ 8 
7^8® 8 
7 



7 

h 

8 
8 
8 

9 (tflO 

9 C<ilO 

"9 (it.W 

9 (ilO 

9 Mil) 

9 ^tlO 

9 f^lO 

9 ^UO 



January 4. 

11. 

18. 

25, 

February 1. 

8. 

15. 

22. 

March 1. 

8. 

15. 

22. 

29, 
April 5. 

12. 

19. 

26. 
May 3. 

10. 

17. 

24. 

31. 
June 7. 

14. 

21. 

28. 
July o. 

12. 

19. 

26. 

August 2. 

9. 

16. 

•23. 

30. 
September 6. 

13. 

20. 

27. 
October 4. 

11. 

18. 

25. 

November 1. 

8. 

lo. 

22 

29! 
December <>. 

13. 

20. 

27. 



18(920 



16@18 

16^18 

14@16 

14@16 

14^16 

14(^16 

14^16 

14@15 

14(^15 

14@15 

13^14 

14@15 

14@15 

14^15 

14@15 

14^15 

15^16 

16@17 

16(^17 

16@17 

16(^17 

16@17 

16@17 

10@17 

16@18 

16 

16@18 

16@18 

17(^^18 

18 

18(8^19 

lS(dl9 

1S(«J<19 

1S@19 

18(ail9 

17r(tl8 

17(0.18 

17(al8 

17C<518 



I6<a»i7 

16@17 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15(a20 

15(^20 

15 

15^16 

13(iI5 

12^14 

12(iil4 

I2(al» 

12^13 

12(ai3 

12^13 

12@13 

12@18 

12(&I3 

12^13 

12(413 

12^13 

12(<%13 

12cdl3 

12^13 

14^15 

ItWilM 

16(^18 

15C»17 

15@16 

1/ (5I6 

16(&18 

lf>(fflH 

20(^22 

20(rt22 

20^122 

14(a:18 

14rTtl8 

I4r«18 

14C«18 

14(al8 

Wa20 

l,s<«20 

18Ca20 

lSrcA20 



PRICES OF BUTTERINE. 

Prices of Butterine, at Cincinnati, for the year 181)8, ranged as follows: 



January 11 ^^ralfi 

Februar>' IP ./'^ !♦» 

March ll'./«il«i 



April ll'a^iie I July \V:.(a\^ 

May llJ^^^aUi I Augr.st IP.^^alG 

June ll'v">16 I September . .. lUa'l'ie 



October 11S<§16 

November Il^,(il6 

December llVt^l^ 
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PRICES OF CHEESE AND EGGS. 

Quotations for Factory Cheese, per pound, and Eggs, per dozen, at Cincinnati, 
on Tuesday of each week, in three years: 



Cheese. 



E0G8. 



Datib. 



January 



February 



March 



April 



May 



June 



4. 
11. 
18. 
26. 

1. 

8. 
15. 
22. 

1. 

15. 
22. 



12. 
19. 
26. 
H. 
10. 
17. 
24. 
31. 



July 



August 



14. 
21. 
28. 

5. 
12. 
19. 
26. 

2. 



16. 

23. 

80. 
September 6. 

13. 

20. 

27. 
October 4 . 

11. 

18. 

25. 

November 1. 

8. 

15. 

•22. 

29., 
December 6. 

13., 

■20.. 



1898 



.1 1 
. 1 

■I 1 



1897 



1896 



Dates. 



January 4. 

11. 

18. 

25. 
February 1. 

8. 

15. 

22. 
1. 



March 



April 



May 



July 



15. 

22. 

29. 
5., 

12. 

19. 

26. 
3. 

10., 

17., 

24.. 

31. 
June 7. 

14., 

21., 

28., 
5., 

12., 

19.. 

i 26. . 

I August 2.. 

' 9.. 

16., 
P 23.. 

I 80.. 

I September 6.. 

13.. 
I 20. . 

' 27.. 

I October 4.. 
I 11.. 

il 18.. 

I 25.. 

I November 1 . . 

i' .^:: 

II ^:. 

I December 6.. 
13.. 
20.. 
27., 



il 



1896 



15 
14 

12 

12V^ 



1897 



lOi^ 

io>| 


9 
12 


12 


12 


12 


11 


13 


lOH 


13 


12 


13 


13 


13 


13 


13 


13 


13 


13 


14 


14 


14 


15 


17 


16 


18 




17H 


19 


10>| 


19 


17 


19 


17 


20 


16H 


20 


17 



PRICES OF BROOM CORN. 



Prices of Broom Corn from store, at Cincinnati, the last of December, 1894 
to 1898, inclusive, and last of August in previous years: 



Kinds. 



Green, Hurl 

Green. Medium 

Red, Pale or MLxed 
Crooked 



1898 


1897 


1896 


1895 


VA(a^:y 
4 ra,A% 

\ price. 


4 qi.\}i 


4 r<X4M 
334ra:j«4 


3 (a'^H 



1894 



7 @7J^ 
3 (a;3>5 




6 

5 ^ 

334^-1 
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Fiftieth Annual Report of the 



PRICES OF CLOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED. 

Quotations for Clover Seed, per 100 pounds, and Timothy Seed, per 100 
pounds, on arrival, at Cincinnati, previous to July, 1896, and per bushel sub- 
sequently, on Tuesday of each week, in years indicated : 



Ctx)VER Seed. | 






TIM0TH1 


f SEED. 




Dates. 


1898 


1897 


1896 


Dates. 


1898 


1897 


, 1896 


January 


4.. 


S2 75Cc«3 00 


S3 50^4 25 


96 50@7 00 
6 50^7 00 


January 


4.. 


Jl 15(^1 25 


«1 15@1 25 


1 $3 4(X^3 60 




11.. 


2 75(053 00 


3 50(eo4 2.T 




11.. 


1 15(^1 25 


1 15(i$l 25 


1 3 40i3 60 




18.. 


2 75@3 00 


3 75(<94 50 


6 50@7 00 




18.. 


1 15@1 25 


1 15(311 25 


i 3 40(§3 60 




25.. 


2 75§3 00 
2 7:)@3 00 


3 7.Vcv4 50 


6 50(§;7 00 




25.. 


1 15f^l 25 


1 15(an 25 


, 3 40(^ 60 


February 


1,. 


3 75(^4 50 


6 50@7 00 


Februar) 


' 1.. 


1 15^1 25 


1 15(§il 25 


, 3 4(t@3 60 




8.. 


2 75(Sj3 00 


3 7r)(a4 50 


6 50^7 00 




8.. 


1 15(^1 -25 


1 15(§1 25 


1 3 50^3 75 




15.. 


2 75^3 00 


3 75foj4 50 


6 50@7 00 1 




15.. 


1 15^1 25 


1 15(ctl 25 


3 50(3*3 73 




22.. 


2 75^3 OU 


3 75^1 50 


6 50(^7 00 
6 50^7 00 




22.. 


1 liKoil 25 


1 15^1 25 


3 5<)@3 75 


March 


1.. 


2 65(^2 90 


3 50(^4 00 


March 


1.. 


1 15(i$l 25 


1 15@1 25 


1 3 50(^3 75 




8.. 


2 65<§2 90 


3 50rqn 00 


6 50^7 00 




8.. 


1 15^1 25 


1 15(^1 25 


. 8 40^60 




15.. 


2 60@2 80 


3 Ibm 25 


6 50@7 00 




15.. 


1 \m\ 26 
1 15gjl 25 


1 15(^ 25 


' 3 2.5(a3 60 




22.. 


2 45§2 65 


4 00i4 50 


6 50@7 00 




22.. 


1 15(§1 25 


1 3 I5i3 40 




29.. 


2 45@2 65 


4 00^4 50 


6 50@7 00 




29.. 


1 Vm\ 25 


1 15(§:1 25 


1 3 Vxm « 


April 


5.. 


2 45(Q2 65 


4 00@4 50 


6 50^7 00 
6 50<a7 25 


April 


5.. 


1 i:>@i 25 


1 15(^1 25 


3 15(^) 40 




12.. 


2 45@2 65 


3 50@4 00 




12.. 


1 15(^1 25 


1 15^1 25 
1 15il 25 


' 8 15(^3 40 




19.. 


2 45@2 65 


3 50^4 00 


6 50@7 25 . 




19.. 


1 15(^1 25 


3 15(0^3 40 




26.. 


2 45@2 65 


3 50((<4 00 


6 50@7 25 , 




26.. 


1 15^1 25 


1 15(31 25 
1 15@1 25 


. 3 15^T 40 


May 


3.. 


2 45@2 65 


3 00(^3 50 


6 50(&!7 25 ! 


May 


3.. 


1 15@1 25 


3 15(£|3 40 




10.. 


2 45@2 65 


3 00C<^3 50 


6 25(^7 00 




10.. 


1 15(al 25 


1 15(^1 25 


3 15<^3 40 




17.. 


2 45@2 65 


3 00@3 50 


6 25@7 00 




17.. 


1 15^1 25 


1 15(^1 25 


3 15@3 40 




24.. 






6 25@7 00 




24.. 






3 15(i^ 40 
8 15(03 40 
3 15(^3 40 




31 






6 25^7 00 
6 2.'>(^7 00 




31.. 






June 


7.. 
14.. 
21 






June 


7.. 
14.. 
21.. 






























28.. 









July 


28.. 
n.. 








JiHy 








J2.. 
19.. 
•26.. 








12.. 
19.. 
•26.. 






H 55(41 75 








1 






1 5r»(^l 75 






1 






. 1 60(^1 80 
1 60(^1 80 
1 55^1 75 


August 


2. 








August 


2.. 


1 10@1 17 
1 10(tf!l 17 
1 10(j|l 17 




9.. 
16.. 








9.. 
16.. 


i'26@i"25 










1 50@1 85 




23.. 










23. 
30.. 


1 10(i9l 17 
1 08(cil 17 


1 20(gl 25 
1 20@1 25 


1 50§1 @ 










1 40<ai SO 
1 40^1 55 


SeDtembp*' fi- - 




3 20(c£3 60 




September 6. . 


1 08(a}l 17 


1 15<ai 25 




13 




3 30rc^3 60 






13.. 


1 0()(fl«l 15 


1 15Cal 25 


1 &5^1 50 




20.. 




3 15(^3 40 


<^2 75@3 25 




20.. 


^((^\ 10 


1 15(0^1 25 


1 a5^1 50 




27.. 


3 25^8 50 


3 00rck3 15 


3 0()(f^3 60 




27.. 


95(c$l 10 


1 15(5^1 25 


1 :{5^1 50 


October 


4.. 


3 25(0.3 50 


3 00(?i!3 15 


3 00(313 75 


October 


4.. 


a-V^ji 10 


1 15^1 26 


1 30@1 40 
1 30^1 40 




n.. 


3 2'>(a3 .50 


3 00(a3 15 


3 5(i(§4 00 




11.. 


95((fll 10 


1 l.>(ai 25 




18.. 


3 25(gi3 50 


3 IK)@3 15 


3 man 00 1 




18.. 


mck\ 10 


1 15(gil 15 


1 30(ai 50 




25.. 


3 2.^(§!3 75 


2 75<ti3 00 


3 25@4 25 1 




25.. 


95(o!l 10 


1 15(5,1 25 


1 15^1 25 


November 1.. 


3 250^3 75 


2 8.')(^^3 15 


3 25rr*4 25 


November 1.. 


95(gjl 00 


1 15(g»l 25 


1 15CflJl 25 
1 15^1 25 




8.. 


3 25(ai3 75 


2 8f.((«3 15 


3 00(^5 00 




8.. 


95(ipl 00 


1 15^1 25 




15.. 


3 '2Im'^ "ifi 


2 a'>(<^3 15 


3 00C^5 00 




15.. 


95«iil 00 


1 lh®\ 25 


1 15^1 25 
1 15@1 25 




22.. 


3 254i,3 75 


2 75raS 00 


3 00(35 00 




22.. 


9:>(aji 00 


1 15(a»l 25 




29.. 


3 2V<Jfi3 75 


2 75(0(3 00 


8 00(^4 50 




29.. 


95(fU 00 


1 \h@\ 25 


1 15(^1 25 


December 6.. 


3 2Sfrt3 75 


2 75(c*3 00 


3 00(^4 50 1 


December 6., 


9.V<i?l 00 


1 15@1 25 


1 15C«^1 25 




13.. 


3 25c<i,3 75 


2 75^3 00 


3 00(^3 75 1 




13.. 


9r>(al 00 


1 15(^1 25 


! 1 rxai 25 

1 15il 25 




20.. 


3 25r^3 75 


2 7:.rr«i3 00 


3 00(^^4 00 




20.. 


9:)fol 00 


1 U@l 25 




27.. 


3 25((t:} 73 


2 75(^3 00 


3 00(§>4 00 1 




27.. 


95(^1 00 


1 15(^1 25 


i ll.'^l^ 



"^Per bushel from this date. 



PRICES OF FLAXSEED. 
Monthly range in prices of Flaxseed, per bushel, during the year 1898 : 



January 85(f^90 

February 85(«^90 

March 85(i*90 




July 85^«ilV)0 

August 80(*i<5 

September 80 



October 80 

November 80^90 

December 90 
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PRICES OF HAY AND DOMESTIC SALT. 

Prices of No. I Timothy Hay, loose pressed, per ton, on arrival, and of Ohio 
River and Kanawha Salt, per barrel of 280 pounds, at Cincinnati, on Tuesday of 
each week, in three years : 







Hay. 






Salt. 






Dates. 


1898 


1897 i 1896 


Dates. 

1 


1898 


1897 


18^ 


January 


4.. 


88 50(9 9 00 


SIO 00(910 50 S14 00^14 50 


January 


4.. 




65 


@70 


80(985 




11.. 


8 50@ 9 00 


10 50(^11 00 14 00^14 75 




11.. 




65 


@70 


80@85 




18.. 


9 00 


10 50 1 14 00(0^14 75 




18.. 




65 


@70 


80(985 




25.. 


8 75@ 9 00 


10 00(910 50 ' 14 00(^14 75 ] 


25.. 




65 


^70 


80(985 


rebniary 


1.. 


8 75(9 9 00 


10 00(910 50 ; 14 00(c«14 75 


February 


1.. 




65 


(970 


S0@>S5 




8.. 


8 00§ 8 75 


10 00(910 50 1 14 0()@14 50 


1 


X.. 




65 


('570 


80(985 




15.. 


8 00@ 8 75 


10 00(910 50 ' 14 00@14 60 




15.. 




65 


(970 


80(985 




'22.. 


8 00(gi 8 75 


10 00(910 50 14 00(0,14 50 




•22.. 




65 


(f*70 


.s(VaH5 


March 


1.. 


8 00@ 8 75 


10 00(-(*10 50 13 50C«14 25 


March 


1.. 




65 


(970 


80(985 




8.. 


8 00@ 8 75 


10 'rO^lO 15 ' 13 50@13 75 


8.. 




65 


(970 


HU^85 




15.. 


8 00@ 8 75 


10 50^11 00 1 IS 50@13 75 


15.. 




70 


(980 


75(980 




22.. 


8 50i 9 00 


11 OOr^^n 50 13 50@14 GO 




22.. 




70 


(980 


75(980 




29.. 


8 50§ 9 00 


10 75(^11 00 13 50(914 00 




29.. 




70 


@80 


75@80 


April 


5.. 


8 60(a 9 00 


10 75((«1 1 00 1 14 00(914 50 


April 


5.. 




70 


^80 


75@«0 




12.. 


8 5()(| 9 00 


10 50(911 00 ! 14 50(915 00 


1 


12.. 




70 


(980 


75^80 




19.. 


9 00§ 9 50 


10 50(911 00 1 15 00 


1 


19.. 




70 


(SHO 


75(980 




26.. 


9 50f§10 00 


11 OOr^ll 50 1 14 50Cdill5 00 


1 


26.. 




70 


(980 




May 


3.. 


9 50@10 25 


11 OOr^ll 50 ; 14 00^014 50 


May 


3.. 




70 


(980 


75(980 




10.. 


10 50^11 00 


11 00(mi 50 14 00@14 50 




10.. 


vo 


70 


(980 


75@h0 




17.. 


10 75(^11 00 


11 00,^*11 50 14 00*14 80 


1 


17.. 


75 


70 


^80 


75(980 




24.. 


9 .10^10 00 


11 moiU 50 , 14 00(0-14 50 


1 


24.. 


75 


70 


@80 


75^80 




81.. 


9 00(3 9 50 


10 7n(<Ul 00 13 00(0.14 00 


1 


31.. 


75 


70 


^1.80 


75^K0 


June 


7.. 


900 


10 00(ri/10 50 13 00(913 50 


June 


7.. 


75 


70 


((1.80 


7.=>(980 




14.. 


900 


10 00^10 50 i 12 00 


1 


14.. 


75 


70 


(a80 


75(980 




21.. 


8 50(9 9 00 


10 00 12 50(913 00 


■1 


21.. 


75 


70 


(11 m 


75^80 




28.. 


8 2.=>@ 8 75 


9 50^0 00 1 13 0(>@13 50 


28.. 


75 


70 


(980 


75@80 


July 


5.. 


8 25@ 8 75 


9 50(«10 00 ' 12 50 


1 July 


5.. 


75 


70 


&f^ 


75^80 




12.. 


8 25^ 8 75 


9 .50(^10 00 11 50(912 50 




12.. 


75 


70 


^80 


75@«0 




19.. 


8 50<i^ 9 00 


10 50((^ll 00 ; 11 50(^^12 00 


August 


19.. 


75 


65 


(a 75 


75^80 




26.. 


8 50@ 9 00 


10 50(91100 12 00(912 50 


26.. 


75 


eb 


Calb 


75(980 


August 


2.. 


8 50(§ 9 00 


10 .V)(«ll 00 13 00(0,13 50 


2.. 


75 


65 


(a75 


75(980 




9.. 


*« U0(i$ 8 25 


*8 00^ 8 50 oiO 00(<^10 50 i 


9.. 


76 


65 


C«75 


75^80 




16.. 


8 00@ 8 50 


9 00@ 9 50 10 00@10 50 ! 


16.. 


75 


65 


^75 




23.. 


7 75(gi 8 00 


8 76(9 9 25 


9 50^10 00 1 


•23.. 


75 


65 


@75 


75(980 




30.. 


7 50ra 7 75 
7 50(1 7 75 


8 .50 


9 00(9 9 50 1 


30.. 


75 


75 




6.^^(970 


September 6.. 


8 00(dl 8 25 


9 00(11. 9 50 September 6.. 


•?5 


75 




6.")(a.70 




18.. 


7 50@ 7 75 


8 50((< 8 75 


9 25(9 9 "«'» 


13.. 


75 


75 




65(970 




20.. 


7 W^ 7 75 


8 00(9 « 25 


10 00(aJlO 50 


20.. 


75 


75 


@80 


fi.'>^70 




27.. 


7 50@ 8 00 


8 riO((t 8 75 


10 00(910 50 , 


27.. 


75 


75 


(9.S0 


65(a70 


October 


4.. 


7 75@ 8 00 


8 Ihfa, 9 25 10 00(910 50 1 October 


4.. 


75 


80 




65(^70 




11.. 


800 


8 50(9 9 00 10 00(aiO 50 , 


11.. 


75 


80 


(98.') 


65(*70 




18.. 


8 00@ 8 25 


8 50(9 9 00 9 50@10 00 ' 


18.. 


75 


80 


(«S5 


65(970 




25.. 


8 00(9 8 25 


8 00(9 8 50 9 50(0, 9 75 1 


•25.. 


75 


80 


(O..S5 


6.5(970 


November 1 . . 


800 


8 00(9 8 50 9 00@ 9 75 ' November 1 . . 


75 


80 


(aH.') 


tt.^i(at70 




8.. 


800 


8 2.5(aj 8 75 ' 10 00(^10 50 , 


8.. 


75 


80 


(aH-'i 


6.">(oC70 




15.. 


80O 


8 25(08 8 75 10 00@10 75 


15.. 


75 


HO 


^Jv'i 


65(970 




22.. 


8 00 


8 50(9 9 00 10 00(910 50 


22.. 


75 


80 


(985 


65(970 




29.. 


800 


8 50(9 9 00 10 00(%filO 50 


29.. 


75 


80 


(9.S5 


6,=^ (970 


December 6.. 


8 00(9 8 25 


8 50(«i, 9 00 10 2;-)C9lO 75 1 December 6.. 


75 


77^ 


^(a.s2»^ 


6.5(970 




13.. 


8 00(9 8 25 


8 50(qi 9 00 1 10 00(alO 50 l 


13.. 


75 


77; 


^(a.H2% 


(>.5(fli70 




20.. 


8 00@ 8 25 


H 50(t* 9 00 9 2.=->(9 9 75 


20.. 


75 


"' 


•j(9«-H 


6.-)^70 




27.. 


8 00(9 8 25 


8 50(9 9 00 


9 00(9 9 75 


, 


27.. 


75 


77» 


'.CaM2V; 


&")(970 



*New. 



PRICES OF HAY BY GRADES. 



Prices of Hay, at Cincinnati, at the close of December, as indicated: 

1898 



Kinds. 



No. 1 Timothy, on arrival 
No. 2 Timothy, on arrival 
Mixed, on arrival 



S8 00(98 25 
7 00§7 50 
5 00^7 50 



1897 



98 50(99 00 
7 00@7 50 
4 25(97 25 



1896 



99 00(99 75 
7 00@8 00 
7 00^ 50 



1895 



918 50^14 25 
11 75^12 50 
9 00(911 75 



1894 



910 00(310 50 
8 50§ 9 50 
7 003 8 00 



911 50(912 00 
9 00(910 00 
8 00(9 900 
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Fiftieth Annual Report of the 



PRICES OF OILS AND TALLOW. 



Quotations for Lard Oil, Linseed Oil, Petroleum (Carbon Oil, 120° flash test), 
per gallon, and Tallow, per pound, at Cincinnati, on Tuesday of each week, in 
two years, as indicated: 



Dates. 



January 



February 



March 



April 



Mar 



June 



July 



August 



4.. 
11.. 
18.. 
25.. 

1.. 

8.. 
15.. 
22.. 

1.. 

8.. 
15.. 
22.. 
29.. 

5.. 
12.. 
19.. 
26.. 

3.. 
10. 
17., 
24., 
31., 

7. 

14., 
21., 
28., 

5. , 
12. 
19. 
26. 

2. 



16. 
23. 
30. 
September 6. 
13. 
20. 
27. 
4. 
11. 
18. 



October 



November 1 . 

8. 
15. 
22. 
29. 

6. 
13. 
20. 



December 



Lard Oil. 



1898 



40^43 
40(^48 
40@43 
40@43 
40@43 
40@43 
40l43 
40§43 
42^45 
42(^45 
42^45 
42i45 
41@44 
41@44 

wmA 

41^44 
41@44 
47@50 

52@.'>5 
52(a55 
50(^52 
50(q>52 
50@52 
50@52 

««48 
48 
4M 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
43 
43 
43 
43 
43 
43 
43 
43 
43 

■■MS 
44rc<46 
44@46 
44@46 
AA(ck-\6 
44 (a 46 
44(^46 
44@46 
44@16 
44@46 



1897 



33@.34 
»5@34 
33@34 
3.^@36 

ai@:i8 
35@38 
35^38 
a5@:« 
a'S@38 
a'>((j:« 

a'>@38 

35(5(38 

40(a45 
40(^45 
40(3,45 
40(a45 
40(^45 
40rff;45 
40@45 
40ra43 
40@43 



Linseed Oil. 



39 



42 
44 
43 
43 
42 
42 
42 
41 
40 
40 
40 



43 
43 
45 
47 
47 
47 
47 
48 
43 
40 
40 
86 
36 
85 
35 
34 
34 
34 
34 
31 
34 
33 
33 
33 
33 
^ 
37 
37 
37 
37 
3(1 
36 
36 
38 
39 



1897 



29^81 
29@31 
28^ 
28(^ 



28(^ 
28(^30 
28@30 
29(^1 
30(^32 



3I(aa3 
31^33 
31(^33 
31@3:{ 
31@3H 
31(333 
31C<^33 



28(§>.30 
28<P0 



27@29 

27@29 

27(5629 

27@29 

27(§j29 

28(^:^ 

34(§:i5 

39 

39 

37 

39 

a*) 

85 



33 
38 
35 
a') 

a=> 
a-> 
a5 
a-) 
:i6 

38 
38 



Carbon Oil. 



1898 



1897 



6^(47 

6j-te7 
6^2(0.7 
6k@7 

6H@7 
6>4(*t7 
6^2(3)7 
6^^(5)7 

6'.',raj7 
6^(ql7 
6>i(^7 



Tallow. 



1898 



1S97 



9m 



3V 

4 @4V« 

4 ®Ayi 



* Extra summer test, from June 28 to Oclober 25, inclusive, in 1898, and from June 8 to October 26, in- 
clusive, in I'^O?. Extra during the remainder of the period. 



EXPORTS OF OIL 



Exports of Refined Petroleum from the United States, stated in gallons: 



1886-87 513,491,000 I 

1887-88 4'.»1, 143,000 

1888-^9 .>ll,564,0tH) 



1880-90 566,447,000 

1890-91 616,.S44,000 

1891-92 611,229.000 



1892-93 691,989,000 

1893-94 786,115,000 

189-1-95 773,079,000 



1895-96 779,330,414 

1896-97 835,799,000 

1897-98 900,999.000 
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PRICES OF WOOL 



Prices of Wool, per pound, at Cincinnati, on Tuesday of each week, in two 
years, as indicated : 



Datbs. 



TUB-WASHSD. 



1896 



1897 



Unwashed 
Manufactukino. 



1896 



1897 



Ohio Flekce. 



1896 



1897 



Unwashed 

COXBINO. 



1898 



1897 



January 4. 
11. 
18, 
25 

February 1 
8. 
15, 
22 

March "l! 
8. 
15, 
22, 
29, 

April 5. 

12, 
19 
26, 

May 3. 

10 
17, 
24 
31. 

June 7, 

14, 
21. 
28, 

July 5 

12 
19 
26 

August 2, 

9 

16 

28 

30, 

September 6 
13 
20, 
27 

October 4 
11 
18 
25, 

November 1 
8, 
15 
22, 
29, 

December 6, 
13 
20. 
27 



PRODUCTION OF WOOL 

Yearly production of Wool in the United States, in pounds, as indicated : 



1881-82 272.000,000 

1882-«8 290.000,000 

1883-84 300,000,000 

1884-85 308,000,000 



1885-86 302.000.000 

1886-87 285,000,000 

1887-88 269,000,000 

1888-89 265.000,000 



.... 276,000,000 

1890-91 285,000,000 

1891-92 2W, 000, 000 

1892-93 803,000,000 



1893-94 298,000,000 

18^4-96 309,000,000 

1895-96 273,000,000 

1896-97 267,000.000 
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Fiftieth Annual Report of the 



PRICES OF SUGAR AND MOLASSES. 

Quotations for Prime New Orleans Sugar, and A White and Hards, per pound, 
and for Prime New Orleans Molasses, per gallon, at Cincinnati, on Tuesday of 
each week, in two years : 



Dates. 



January 4. 

11. 

18. 

2ft. 

February 1. 

8. 

16. 

22. 

March 1. 

8. 

15. 

22. 

29. 
April 5. 

12. 

19. 

26. 
May 8. 

10. 

17. 

24. 

31. 
June 7. 

14. 

21. 

28., 
July 5. 

12. 

19. 

26. 

Aug:U8t 2. 

9. 

16. 

23. 

30. 
September 6. 

13. 

20. 

27. 
October 4. 

11. 

18. 

25. 

November 1. 

8 

15. 

22. 

29. 
December 6. 

13. 

20. 

27. 



SUGAB. 



Prime 
New Orleans. 



1897 



A White. 



1898 



5.85 
535 
5.35 
5.22 
5.22 
5.35 
5.35 
5.35 
5.36 
5.35 
5.22 
5.22 
5.22 
5.28 
5.28 
5.28 
5.47 
5.53 
5.47 
5.47 
5.47 
5.47 
5.47 
5 47 
5 47 
5.47 
5.47 
5.47 
5.47 
5.47 
5 47 
5.47 
5.47 
5.47 
6.63 
5.53 
5 60 
5.60 
5.60 
5.35 
5.10 
5 10 
5.10 
5.10 
5.10 
5.22 
5 41 
5 33 
5.83 
5.33 
5.22 
5.10 



1897 



4.21^4.34 

4.15^4.28 

4.15(^4.28 

4.10@4.22 

4.10(^4.22 

4.10@4.22 

4.22^4.85 

4.22(^4.35 

4.10(5^4.22 

4.10@4.22 

4.28^4.35 

4.10@4.47 

4.47(0,4.60 

4.66^4.72 

4.41#1.60 

4.3.^(^4.47 

4.86(dJ4.47 

4.35@4.47 

4.47^.53 

4.35(a>4.47 

4.35@4.47 

4.35@4.47 

4.63@4.67 

4.66@4.72 

4.66@4.72 

4.66(^4.72 

4.66r<«4 72 

4.78^4.85 

4.78(<^4.H5 

4 85^4.97 

4.8f)@4.97 

4.85@4 97 

4.85(a!4.97 

4.8,'>@4.97 

4.91@4.97 

5.03 

4.97(35.08 

5.03^ 

5.03(^'>.10 

5.03(05.10 

5.03^5.10 

5.03i5.10 

4.91(^4.97 

4.78@4.85 

4.78@4.85 

4.85^4 91 

4.»)(^4.91 

4.8.Xa!4.91 

4.85ra|4.91 

4.8r>(^4 91 

4.85@4.97 

4.85^5.10 



Hards. 



1898 



5.47^6.10 
5.47(§6.10 
5.47(^5.97 
5.86@5.86 
5.35(^.85 
5.47@5.97 
5.47@5.97 
6.47(a>5.97 
5.47@5.97 
5.47(fl$5.97 
5.35^.85 
5..S5(^5.85 
5.35@5 85 
5.41(^5.91 
5.41^5.91 
5.41(^5.91 
5.60^6.10 
5 60(%$6.10 
5.60^6.10 
5 60^6.10 
5.60(^6.10 
5.60(^6.10 
6.60(5^6.10 
6.60(^6.10 
5 60(5.6.10 
5.60@6.10 
5.60@6.10 
5.60(^6.10 
5.60(^6 10 
5 60(^6 10 

5 mm 10 

5.60@6.10 
5.60(^^6.10 
6.60^6.10 
5 66@6.10 
5.66(^6.10 
5.72(566.16 
5 72@6.16 
5.72@6.16 
5 4V@5.:2 
5.22^5 72 
5.224'>.72 
5.22@5.72 
5.22^5 72 
5.22(35 72 
5 a')@5.85 
5.53(^6.03 
5.47(^5.97 
5.47@5 97 
5.47C<«5.97 
5 85@.-).85 
6.22(i|5.72 



1897 



Molasses. 



Prime 
New Orleans. 



1898 



311 
si(aS3 

31^ 
31^33 
81§33 
31@33 
»llS3 
31(§33 



31(^38 
81(9:)3 



1897 



28(^ 



22^ 
22^28 
22(^28 
20^126 



J26 
22(^ 
'25(5)29 
25^29 
2r>@29 
25(^29 
25r^29 
25@29 
25^29 
24(Q27 
80(5)32 
30^32 
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PRICES OF COFFEE AND RICE. 



Quotations for Fair Rio CoflTee, and for Louisiana Rice, per pound, at Cin- 
cinnati, on Tuesday of each week, in three years : 



Faib Rio CorrsB. 



Louisiana Rice. 



Datb. 



JaniiAnr 4 
n 

18 
25 

February 1 
8 
15 
22 

March 1 

8 
15 
22 
29 

April 5 

12 
19 
26 

May 8 

10 

17 

24 

• 81 

June 7 

14 
21 
28 

July 5 

12 
19 
26 

August 2 
9 
16 
28 
80 

September 6 
13 
20 
27 

October 4 
11 
18 
25 

November 1 
8 
15 
22 
29 

December 6 
18 
20 
27 



1898 



1897 



1896 



Dates. 



January 4, 
11 
18 
25 

February 1 
8 
15 
22 

March 1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

April 5 

12 
19 
26 

May 3 

10 
17 
24 
31 

June 7 

14 
21 
28 

July 5 

12 
19 
26 

August 2 
9 

16 
23 
30 

September 6 
13 
20 
27 

October 4 
11 
18 
25 

NoTember 1, 
8. 
15, 
22. 
29, 

December 6. 
13 
20, 
27, 



1898 



1897 



1896 



UNITED STATES IMPORTS. 
United States Imports of Sugar, Coffee, Rice and Tea, representing pounds: 



Articles. 



1897^98 



1896-97 



1895-96 



1894-95 



1893-94 



Sosmr. 
Cofree. 
Rice... 
Tea... 



2,688,880,000 

870,514,000 

190,238,000 

70,957,000 



4,918,905.000 
787,645,000 
197,816,000 
118,843,000 



3,716,338,000 

580,598.000 

146.724,000 

93,998,000 



8,574 ,4&5,000 
652,209,000 
219,564,000 
97,253,000 



4,845,194,000 

550.984,000 

142.162,000 

93,519.000 
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Fiftieth Annual Report of the 



PRICES OF COFFEE. 



Prices of the various kinds of Coffee, per pound, at Cincinnati, at the close 
of December, as indicated : 



Obades. 

Rio, prime 

Rio, good 

Rio, fair 

Rio, low fair 

Rio, good ordinary 

Rio, ordinary 

Rio, low ordinary 

Rio, strict good common 

Rio, good common 

Rio, common 

Java, Government 

Mocha 



1898 



1897 



1896 



1896 



1894 



1898 




7>! 
21>i 
21 







17 
16 

14] 
23 
26 





PRICES OF SUGAR AND MOLASSES. 

Prices of the various kinds of Sugar, per pound, at Cincinnati, at the close 
of December, as indicated : 



KiNDe. 



1898 



1897 



1896 



Kinds. 



1898 



1897 



1896 



New Orleans, choice. . 

" " prime 

" " fully fair... 

" '• good fair. . . 

" fair 

" '• common . . . 

" •• clarified, white 




4%@4^ 




Refined, cubes 

" powdered.. 
" granulated. 
^' A White" 
" extra "C". 
" yellow 



5.85 

5.35 

5.22 

5.10 

4.60@4.66 

4.41@4.58 



5.66 

5.66 

5.47 

4.85<S 

4.72^ 

4.16(2 



).10 
1.78 
1.66 



4.84 

4.84 

4.59 

4.09@4.22 

3.89^4.03 

8.66^.79 



* None in the market. 



Prices of the various kinds of Molasses and Syrups, per gallon, at Cincinnati, 
at the close of December, as indicated : 



Kinds. 


1898 


1897 


1896 


Kinds. 


1898 


1897 


1896 


New Orleans, choice 

*• •• prime 

«' " good 


S 


S 


S 


New Orleans, fair 

•' " common... 
Sorghum , prime to choice 


15^18 
17@18 


S 


m 



EXPORTS OF SUGAR. 

Exports of Refined Sugar from the United States, representing pounds, for 
fiscal years ending June 30, as indicated : 



1886-87 190,672,000 

1887-88 34,oai,000 

18*^9 14,167,000 

1889-90 27,018,000 



1890-91 108,228,000 

1891-92 14,604,000 

1892-93 20,387,000 

1893-94 14 , 778 , 000 



1894-95 8.838,000 

1895-96 9,106,000 

189&-97 7,197,000 

1897-98 6,047,000 
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MOVEMENT OF GROCERIES. 

Receipts and shipments of Sugar, Molasses, Cofiee and Rice, at Cincinnati, for 
commercial years ending August 31, to 1891-92, and calendar years subsequently : 







SUOAB. 






COFFEB. 


Rick. 


Ybam. 






















Receipts, 
hh(b. 


Sbipm'ts, 
hlids. 


Receipts, 
bbls. 


Shipm'tB, 
bbls. 


Receipts, 
bbls. 


Sbipm'ts, 
bbU. 


Receipts, 
bags. 


Sbipm'ts, 
bogs. 


Receipts, 
bbls. 


Shipm'tB, 
bW 


1875-76 


17,468 


11,000 


152,880 


106.902 


46,199 


26,860 


192,496 


117,590 


36,348 




1876-77 


22.823 


17,818 


162,475 


109,106 


44,077 


27,477 


188,844 


158,590 


85,122 




1877-78 


9,138 


6,339 


206,892 


182,955 


51.572 


84,234 


211,026 


175,986 


21,562 




1878-79 


28,751 


21,330 


142,586 


94,015 


42,337 


85,800 


222.399 


177,576 


20,402 




1879-80 


9,451 


6,109 


190,428 


128,531 


52,327 


87.581 


250.454 


195,288 


18,872 




1880-81 


11,900 


4,785 


191,928 


115,143 


68,964 


42,606 


201,707 


140,607 


27,428 





1881-82 


6,750 


4,180 


192,201 


92.460 


63,776 


48,920 


181,260 


105,430 


22,070 


16,897 


1882-83 


22,267 


18,281 


177,822 


91,428 


68,193 


45,159 


227,697 


142,197 


24,978 


19,026 


188*-«4 


7,041 


3,494 


223,340 


180,895 


48,471 


37,684 


225,526 


155,991 


27.868 


17,729 


1884-85 


5,348 


4,316 


247,419 


161,888 


44,492 


37,052 


269,599 


194,722 


39,007 


24,718 


1885-86 


3,110 


1,194 


286,671 


185,274 


50,181 


37,086 


247,738 


178,016 


89,941 


28,120 


1886-87 


1,490 


689 


212,910 


107,660 


82,568 


27,542 


274,747 


189,219 


51.778 


87,062 


1887-88 


4.925 


3,301 


248,545 


121,101 


67,103 


43,509 


243,642 


165,466 


37,775 


80,829 


1888-89 


2,360 


1,452 


225,016 


108,036 


48,088 


45,866 


251,132 


146,128 


34,831 


23,700 


1880-90 


1,457 


526 


304,309 


167,901 


51,825 


47,536 


271,817 


171,468 


45,496 


32.454 


1890-91 


2,015 


1,294 


351,050 


210,626 


68,774 


56,077 


229.441 


156,194 


47,777 


29,692 


1891-92 


1.472 


830 


281.682 


144.417 


39.081 


88,236 


277.597 


168,254 


53,525 


86.*245 


1892 


1,567 


775 


•282,106 


160.028 


89,906 


42,876 


'285,600 


183,884 


58,287 


87,118 


1893 


l.-'-te 


1,365 


248,821 


115.107 


46,016 


49,778 


249,859 


175,260 


57,805 


38,687 


1894 


1,921 


1,133 


284.410 


186,248 


53,571 


44,121 


215,803 


160,067 


35,104 


21,529 


1895 


2,166 


1,146 


287,500 


143,343 


47,337 


35,671 


242,850 


176,580 


46,280 


21,281 


1896 


1,829 


1,114 


250,140 


124,5'>4 


40,028 


26.052 


278,874 


217.839 


32,820 


18,008 


1897 


1,441 


785 


276,946 


118,060 


40,837 


82,700 


346,982 


266,923 


23,099 


10,739 


1898 


917 


541 


266,951 


126,185 


57,383 


42,135 


858,269 


281,285 


89,514 


22,596 







NoTB.~MolasseH figures include Syrups. Rice in tierces and bags is reduced to an equivalent in barrels. 



ANNUAL PRICES OF GROCERIES. 



Average prices of Prime Rio Coffee, per pound; Sugar, Prime New Orleans, 
Hards, Good Fair and A White, per pound ; Molasses, Prime New Orleans, per 
gallon; Rice, Carolina and Louisiana, per pound, at Cincinnati, for commercial 
years ending August 31, to 1891-92, and calendar years subsequently : 



YEAB8. 


Coffee. 


SOGAR. 


M0LA88EB. 


Rice. 


Prime 
RIO. 


Prime 
N.Obleans 


Hards. 


Good Fair. 


A White. 


Prime 
N.Orleans 


Carolina. 


Louisiana. 


1882-83 


10.50 
12.87 
10.88 
10.20 
16.79 
18.99 
18.37 
20.81 
20.87 
18.55 
18.78 
20.52 
20.76 
20.52 
18.59 
15.02 
9.74 


7.88 
7.15 
6.08 
6.01 
5.49 
5.61 
6.75 
5.88 
4.95 
3.70 
3.59 
3.85 
3.45 
3.52 
3.62 
3.62 
8.89 


9.64 
8.82 
7.00 
7.16 
6.51 
7.40 
8.49 
7.39 
6.12 
4.89 
6.04 
5.64 
5.06 
5.08 
4.73 
5.'29 
6.74 


7.38 
6.65 
5.58 
5.42 
4.99 
5.36 
6.25 
5.30 
4.69 
8.47 
8.34 
4.00 
8.36 
3.89 
3.50 


8.96 
7.76 
6.40 
6.62 
5.98 
6.69 
7.70 
6.81 
5.39 
4.31 
4.49 
5.04 
4.36 
4.42 
4.62 
4.66 
5.86 


55.02 
52.82 
48.70 
48.08 
42.31 
41.50 
41.21 
40.39 
81.60 
84.31 
31.73 
83.27 
32.11 
28.97 
81.86 
26.13 
81.82 


7.07 
6.51 
6.29 
5.92 
5.46 
5.92 
5.96 
6.01 
6.58 
5.94 
5.83 
5.93 
5.71 
5.48 
5.04 
6.06 
«7.12 


6.42 


1888-84 


5 89 


1884-85 


5.94 


1885-86 


6.16 


1886-87 


4.68 


1887-88 


5.54 


1888-89 


5 06 


1889-^ 


6.11 


189(M>1 


5.38 


1891^92 


5.01 


1892. 


4.65 


1898 


4.31 


1804 


4.98 


1896... 

1896...1 

1807 


4.81 
4.12 
5.24 


1898 


16.08 





• FMicr HeAd. 



X Prime. 
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Fiftieth Annual Report of the 



PRICES OF SUGAR AT NEW YORK. 

Weekly quotations at New York, for six years, of 96 degrees Centrifugal 
Sugar (which closely represents the basis of refining grades) and of Granulated 
Sugar, per pound, as compiled and arranged by the Superintendent of the Cin- 
cinnati Chamber of Commerce from statistics by Willett & Gray : 







1898 


1807 


1896 


1895 


1894 


1898 


Datf* 






























96Deg. 


Gran. 


96Deg. 


Gran. 


96DeK. 


Gran. 


96Deg. 


Gran. 


96Deg. 


Gran. 


96Deg. 


Oran. 


January 


6... 


4.18 


4.96 


8.18 


4.10 


3.75 


4.69 


3.00 


8.74 


2.87 


3.98 


3.44 


4.60 




13... 


4.18 


4.96 


8.18 


4.10 


8.75 


4.59 


8.00 


8.74 


8.00 


4.10 


8.60 


4.60 




20... 


4 06 


4.96 


8.18 


3.98 


3.87 


4.72 


8.08 


3.74 


8.00 


4.04 


8.50 


4.60 




27... 


4.06 


4.84 


3.18 


3.98 


8.87 


4.65 


8.09 


8.74 


8.06 


3.96 


8.44 


4.60 


February 8... 


4.06 


4.84 


8.18 


8.98 


3.87 


4.68 


8.12 


8.68 


8.25 


4.04 


8.41 


4.60 




10... 


4.18 


4.96 


3.18 


4.10 


4.00 


4.65 


8.00 


3.68 


3.31 


4.17 


8.44 


4.54 




17... 


4.18 


4.96 


8.25 


4.10 


4.12 


4.72 


3.00 


8.74 


8.81 


4.17 


8.87 


4.47 




24... 


4.18 


4.96 


3.25 


4.10 


4.12 


4.72 


8.00 


8.74 


3.18 


4.17 


8.87 


4.47 


March 


3... 


4.18 


4.96 


8.25 


3.98 


4.12 


4.72 


3.00 


8.80 


8.18 


4.17 


8.37 


4.47 




10... 


4.12 


4.84 


8.18 


4.10 


4.12 


4.72 


8.00 


3.86 


8.18 


4.17 


8.84 


4.47 




17... 


4.06 


4.84 


3.25 


4.23 


4.18 


4.84 


8.00 


3.86 


8.00 


3.98 


8.50 


4.54 




24... 


4.00 


4.84 


8.31 


4.23 


4.18 


4.84 


8.00 


3.86 


2.87 


3.98 


8.62 


4.72 




81... 


4.12 


4.81 


8.87 


4.47 


4.18 


4.84 


3.00 


3.86 


2.87 


3.96 


8.75 


4.84 


April 


7... 


4.12 


4.96 


8.37 


4.47 


4.25 


6.08 


8.00 


3.86 


2.87 


3.98 


8.75 


4.84 




14. 


4.12 


4.90 


3.28 


4.28 


4.87 


5.20 


3.00 


3.86 


2.75 


8.98 


8.87 


4.90 




21... 


4.12 


4.96 


3.25 


4.23 


4.81 


6.20 


8.00 


3.86 


2.81 


3.98 


4.00 


6.08 




28... 


4.25 


5.16 


8.25 


4.23 


4.25 


6 14 


3.12 


8.98 


2.87 


8.86 


4.00 


6.08 


May 


5... 


4.18 


6.15 


8.31 


4.29 


4.25 


5.08 


3.25 


4.35 


2.91 


8.91 


4.12 


6.20 




12... 


4.18 


5.08 


3.31 


4.29 


4.25 


6.08 


3.37 


4.35 


2.81 


3.91 


4.00 


5.08 




19... 


4.25 


5.08 


3.25 


4.23 


4.00 


4.84 


8.37 


4.85 


2.75 


8.91 


4.25 


6.08 




26... 


4.31 


5.0« 


8.25 


4.23 


4.00 


4.97 


3.87 


4.35 


2.87 


8.86 


4.25 


5.08 


June 


2... 


4.81 


5.06 


3.31 


4.23 


8.75 


4.72 


3.37 


4.35 


3.00 


8.80 


4.25 


6.21 




9... 


4.31 


5.08 


3.50 


4.47 


3.81 


4.78 


8.31 


4.35 


3.12 


3.98 


4.50 


5.27 




16... 


4.81 


5.08 


3.50 


4.47 


3 62 


4.66 


3.31 


435 


8.12 


8.98 


4.50 


5.27 




28... 


4.25 


508 


3.50 


4.47 


8.50 


4.47 


8.25 


4.35 


3.12 


8.98 


4.87 


5.27 




SO... 


4.25 


5.08 


8.50 


4.47 


350 


4.60 


8.25 


4.36 


3.12 


8.98 


487 


5.27 


July 


7... 


4.12 


5.06 


3.50 


4.59 


3.44 


4.47 


8.25 


4.36 


3.18 


8.98 


4.87 


6.34 




14... 


4.12 


5.08 


3.62 


4.69 


3.37 


4.47 


3.25 


4.36 


3.12 


4.23 


4.18 


5.84 




21... 


4.12 


5.08 


8.62 


4.66 


3.31 


4.85 


8.25 


4.35 


3.12 


4.23 


8.75 


5.08 




28... 


4.12 


5.08 


3.75 


4.72 


3.31 


4.35 


3.25 


4.35 


3.12 


4.35 


8.75 


5.08 


August 


4... 


4.12 


5.08 


3.76 


4.72 


3.50 


4.60 


8.31 


4.35 


3.37 


4.47 


3.75 


508 




11... 


4.25 


5.08 


3.75 


4.72 


8.37 


4.60 


8.31 


4.35 


3.50 


4.47 


3.75 


5.0M 




18... 


4.25 


5.08 


8.75 


4.72 


3.37 


4.47 


8.25 


4.23 


3.75 


4.60 


8.60 


6.08 




25... 


4.31 


5.08 


3 75 


4.72 


3.37 


4.47 


325 


4.10 


8.75 


4.72 


8.50 


5.08 


Septemberl... 


4.37 


5.15 


3.76 


4.72 


3.25 


4.47 


3 25 


4.16 


3.75 


4.72 


8.50 


6.08 




8... 


4.37 


5.21 


387 


4.78 


3.25 


4.47 


3.25 


4 23 


3.75 


4.72 


8.75 


6.08 




15... 


4.87 


5.21 


3.87 


4.78 


3.06 


4.47 


8.31 


4.41 


3.75 


4.64 


8.84 


5.06 




22... 


4.81 


5.21 


3.94 


4.78 


3.00 


4.47 


3.50 


4.47 


3.75 


4.41 


8.87 


6.08 




29... 


4.31 


5.08 


3.94 


4.85 


8.06 


4.24 


3.56 


4.53 


3.75 


4.36 


8,87 


5.08 


October 


6... 


4.21 


4.72 


8.87 


4.85 


3.00 


3.98 


3.62 


4.47 


8.75 


4.85 


8.87 


6.08 




IS... 


4.18 


4.72 


3 87 


4.85 


3.00 


8.86 


8.62 


4.47 


8.50 


4.36 


4.00 


5.08 




20... 


4.25 


4.72 


3.81 


4.85 


3.00 


3.86 


8.50 


4.35 


8.60 


4.35 


4.00 


5.08 




27... 


4.31 


4.72 


8.81 


4.72 


3.25 


3.98 


8.40 


4.23 


8.50 


8.96 


3.25 


4.72 


November 3. . . 


4.81 


4.T2 


3.81 


4.72 


3.'25 


3.98 


3.37 


4.23 


8.50 


4.10 


3.25 


4.47 




10... 


4.31 


4.72 


3.81 


4.72 


3.44 


4.23 


3.37 


4.23 


8.50 


4.10 


3.18 


4 47 




17... 


4.44 


4.96 


3.87 


4.72 


8.25 


4.10 


8.37 


4.23 


3.50 


3.98 


8.00 


4.23 




24... 


4.50 


496 


3.87 


4.72 


8.25 


4.10 


3.37 


4.a5 


3.50 


8.96 


8.00 


4.23 


December 1... 


4.44 


4.96 


8.87 


4.72 


8.81 


4.10 


3.50 


4.35 


3.50 


8.80 


8.00 


4.23 




8... 


4.44 


4.96 


3.94 


4.72 


3.26 


4.10 


3.50 


4.35 


3'25 


3.74 


2.87 


4.23 




16... 


4.44 


4.84 


4.00 


4.84 


3.25 


4.10 


3.50 


4.35 


3.12 


8.74 


2.87 


4.28 




22... 


4.37 


4.72 


4.12 


4.% 


3.18 


4.10 


3.75 


4.72 


3.12 


8.74 


2.87 


4.10 




29... 


4.31 


4.72 


4.25 


4.96 


8.18 


4.10 


3.75 


4.72 


3.00 


3.74 


2.75 


4.10 



Oeniri/tiyai*.— Average price for 

1898 4.23 1896 

1897 3.66 1895 



3.62 
3.27 



1894. 



4.53 
4.15 



3.24 


1892 


3.81 


1890 

1889 

1890 


.. .. 5.44 


8.69 


1891 


3.86 


6.48 


4.12 


1892 

1891 


4.84 

4.04 


6.17 


4.81 


1889 


7.M 



Groniitoted.— Average price for 

1896 4.96 1896 

1897 4.50 1895 4.15 1893. 

Note.— About 2 cents duty taken olT April 1, 1891. From 1891 to 1896, inclusive, prices represent net rash. 
In 1894 the price includes 40 per cent duty from August 28. From July 24. 1897, includes 1.95c. per pound duty. 
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MOVEMENT OF OILS AND TALLOW. 

Receipts and shipments of Petroleum, Other Oils and Tallow, at Cincinnati, for 
commercial years ending August 31, to 1891-92, and calendar years subsequently: 



YBAB8. 


Petroleum. 


Othbh Oils. 


Talix>w. 


Receipts, 
bbls. 


Shipm'ts, 


Receipts, 
bbls. 


^-tlt.*^ 


Receipts, 
tierces. 


""^i- 


187!^-73 


170,868 
177,282 
152,776 
166,425 
166,228 
164,657 
201,648 
271,964 
240,647 
241,106 
219,068 
219,980 
234,467 
306,804 
469,940 
635,356 
533,188 
724,305 
679,995 
501,738 
481,935 
473,985 
430,856 
439,431 
401,942 
377,392 
417,301 


i68,'805 
123.216 
122,629 
150,612 
220,854 
359,052 
466.349 
335,658 
481,205 
492,187 
806,414 
274,302 
292,704 
206,605 
195,046 
178,376 
144,098 
142,082 


28,494 
21,804 
30,000 
59,864 
59,992 
54,285 
71,074 
80,745 
129,886 
114,000 
135,959 
124,628 
90,675 
1-24,458 
107,783 
81,579 
90,954 
83,653 
141,025 
157,006 
150,000 
152,954 
200.808 
259,636 
193,305 
206,964 
290,200 


182,281 

196,518 

167,788 

187,848 

210,584 

202,658 

247,866 

804,351 

270,168 

96,767 

111,542 

109,896 

68,960 

84,675 

79,414 

81,692 

60,117 

77.746 

106,684 

126,575 

124,153 

109,780 

140,267 

218,625 

149.283 

146.273 

270,393 


86,964 
89,412 
83.897 
28,009 
28,194 
80,482 
27,412 
85,379 
40,771 
86,263 
32,986 
86,829 
41,228 
40,277 
44,548 
84,175 
89,617 
54,919 
75,277 
57.933 
60.958 
54,628 
50,999 
44,851 
57,877 
48,945 
74,949 


5,149 


1878-74 


9,820 


1874-75 


8,804 


1875-76 


5,490 


187^77 


2,604 


1877-78 


8,262 


1878-79 


4,846 


1879-80 


2,496 


1880^1 


10,788 


1881-«2 


4,046 


1882-83 


10,319 


1883^84 


14,178 


1884-85 


12,987 


1885-86 


9,968 


1886-87 


18,912 


1887-88 


10,452 


1888-89 ; 


8,099 


1889^90 


8,441 


1890-91 


5,760 


1891-92 


6,600 


1892 


5,559 


1893 


5,110 


1894 


4,533 


1896 


4,784 


1896 


7,028 


1897 


2,440 


1896 


9,181 







Note.— Petroleum shipments not reported separately from Other Oils previous to 1881-82. 



MONTHLY MOVEMENT OF SUGAR AND COFFEE. 

Monthly receipts and shipments of Sugar and Coflfee, at Cincinnati, for two 
years, ending December 31 : 



Months. 



Januaxy... 
February .. 
March .... 
April....... 

Miy 

June 

July 

August ... 
September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 



Sugar. 



Receipts. 



1896 



Hhds. Bbls. 



104 


22,243 


57 


17,558 


277 


10,404 


3 


27,343 


55 


20.822 


10 


13,701 




21,397 




23.535 


. . • 


22,380 




19,185 


52 


26,704 


359 


41, 6M 



1897 



Hhds. Bbls. 



296 

193 
4 
19 
28 
85 

119 
59 

240 

ii5 



19,510 
28,932 
27,918 
27,042 
14,285 
27,374 
24,130 
20,135 
19,025 
12,144 
24,374 
32,W7 



Shipments. 



1898 



20 
15 
14 

205 
17 

186 

*i6 



74 



Hhds. Bbls. 



5,967 
5,372 
7,486 

17,527 
7,154 
7,199 

11,808 
8,636 

10,387 
8,471 
8,813 

28,304 



1897 



Hhds. Bbls. 



288 
15 
18 
25 
14 

'46 
59 
219 

"5 
152 



5,434 
8,944 
9,653 

10,465 
6,879 

11,062 

16,902 
9,397 

10,303 
8.474 
7,977 

12,570 



Coffee. 



Receipts. 



1898 



Bags. 



26,578 
21,887 
26,448 
60,425 
43,719 
27,998 
19,472 
19,561 
21,877 
27,950 
28,411 
33,943 



1897 



Bags. 



34,967 
35,296 
38,108 
37,183 
29,460 
26,567 
28,462 
25,059 
23,277 
19,127 
21,592 
27,814 



Shipments. 



1898 



Bags. 



20,294 
20,876 
'21,608 
41,932 
35,212 
20,633 
15,221 
15,838 
18,772 
27,290 
19,617 
24,042 



1897 



26,068 
27,228 
28,778 
30.845 
29,646 
18,209 
21,851 
17,865 
18,087 
13,612 
13,933 
21.281 
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PRICES OF CANDLES AND SOAP. 

Monthly range of prices of Star Candles, per pound, at Cincinnati, as indicated: 



Months. 



1896 



1897 



1896 



Months. 



1896 



1897 



1896 



January. 
February 
March . . . 

April 

May 

June 



6^ 



i 



7 
7 
7 
7 

6^07 



8 
8 
8 
7K(3 

7H 



July 

August . . . . 
September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 



6K(a 



7 @7H 

7 

7 



Prices of leading kinds of Soap, at Cincinnati, at the close of December, 
as indicated: 



Kinds. 



Extra Olive, 
Queen Olive, 
Lenox, 
Town Talk, 
Ivory, 



German, per box (60 lbs.) . . 

Olelne, " (60 lbs.).. 

Family. " (60 lbs.).. 

Castile, mottled, per lb 

Castile, white, " 

per box (60 lbs.) 

(62>^ lbs. 

•• (75 lbs.) 

(62>^ lbs.) 

" (62>|lbs.) 



1898 



f2 10 @ 2 15 

2 10 (di 2 15 

1 95 ^ 200 

6 @ 8 

12 @ 12>^ 

1 95 @ 2 00 

2"45'@'2 50 
1 90 @ 1 95 
6 70 @ 6 75 



1897 



82 10 @ 2 15 
2 10 @ 2 15 
2 05 @ 2 10 
6^8 
12 @ 12H 
2 05 @i 2 10 

2'86'^"2'85 
2 10 C<>$ 2 15 
6 70 (2» 6 75 



12 45 @ 2 50 
2 50 (^9 2 60 
2 a') @ 2 10 
6 @ 8 
12 ^ 12H 
2 05 @ 2 10 

2'86'@"2'85 
2 20 @ 2 25 
6 70 ^ 6 75 



1895 



92 60 @2 65 

2 50 (^2 60 

2 35 @2 40 

6K(^ 8 

11 12H 

2 45 (^2 50 

3'26"@3'25 
2 95 (2^3 00 
6 70 @6 75 



1894 




COMPARATIVE PRICES OF OILS. 



Prices of Oils under the head of Petroleum, per gallon, which are quoted by 
the Chamber of Commerce, at Cincinnati, at the close of December, as indicated: 



Kinds. 



Carbon Oil, 120° flash test.. 

150<'W. W 

"H.L.,175° fire test... 
West Virginia, 28° gravity, 
.. « 29° •• 



1808 



6Ji@7>^ 

8^@952 
22 @25 
20 @28 



1897 



6J^@ 7 

7H@ 8 

83^(« 9H 

22 @25 

20 @23 



1896 



6K@7 
7 ..C* H 

22 @25 
20 @23 



1895 



8 (9 9 

9 @ 10 
10 @ 11 
22 (9 25 
20 # 23 



1894 




189S 




1892 



PRODUCTION OF STARCH. 
Yearly production of Starch, in pounds, at Cincinnati, for years indicated: 



1880-81 24,225,000 

1881-«2 14,252,000 

1882-88 20,135,000 

1883-84 22,045,000 

1884^85 21,653,000 

1885-86 23,685,000 



1886-87 23,358,000 

1887-88 22,576,000 

1888-89 24,824,000 

1W9-90 30,073.000 

1H90-91 26.780,000 

1891-92 28,942,000 



1898 22,099,000 

1894 28,408,000 

1895 28,690,000 

1896 82,982.000 

1897 81.500,000 

1898 S3,SO0,000 
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MOVEMENT OF CANDLES AND SOAP. 

Receipts and shipments of Candles and Soap, in boxes, at Cincinnati, for 
commercial years ending August 31, to 1891-92, and calendar years subsequently: 



Ybabs. 


Candles. 


Soap. 


Years. 


Candles. 


SOAP. 




Receipts. 


Shipm'ts. 


Receipts. 


Shipm'ts. 


Receipts. 


Shipm'ts. 


Receipts. 


Shipm'ts. 


1868-419 


1,484 
2,260 
2,296 
1,713 
2,485 
4,066 
7,425 
8,161 
8,634 
7,976 


802,193 
273,122 
274,358 
249,949 
296,180 
263,123 
282,690 
265,844 
238,654 
231,727 
222,360 
258.897 
246,154 
249,002 
200,494 
189,765 


55,604 
70,458 
94,058 


128,283 

128,262 

137,434 

152,243 

188,573 

220,053 

239,812 1 

271.636 

882,533 

366.802 

448,972 

482,377 

485,134 

513,928 ; 

575,157 ! 

671,188 


1884^ 

1885-«6 

1886-87 

' 1887-88 

1888-89 

1889-90 

1890-91 

1891-92 

1892 


4,636 
6,574 
4,477 
4,055 
5,217 
6,801 
5,855 
7,568 

12,929 
7,559 
9,051 

10,408 
7,660 
8,702 

14,801 


180,002 
166,621 
162,473 
155,889 
149,568 
171,159 
150,815 
189.717 
175,826 
168,105 
142,273 
180,548 
128,002 
125,470 
137,193 


125,206 
115,646 
91.613 
101,582 
102,751 
140,575 
170,840 
143,624 
140,887 
136,977 
186,954 
137,180 
110,780 
158,817 
182,067 


778,967 


1869-70 


790,582 


1870-71 


893,670 


1871-72 


858,515 


1872-78 "..... 


863,694 


1878-74 


927,608 


1874-75 


1,011,881 


1875-76 


1,066,926 


1876-77 


1,065,806 


1877-78 


1898 


1,068,153 


1878-79 

1879-80 


10,794 
7,234 


1894 


1,266,188 


1895 


1,287,821 


1880-81 


5,289 
2.360 
8.237 
8,724 


1896 


1,428,757 


1881-82 


1897 


1,546,876 


1882-83 


1898 


1,572,797 


1883-84 











RECEIPTS AND PRICES OF NAVAL STORES. 

Receipts of the several articles of Naval Stores, at Cincinnati, for commercial 
years ending August 31, to 1891-92, and calendar years subsequently : 



Articlbb. 


1898 


1897 


1896 


1895 


1894 

1,040 
90,587 

1,974 
24,775 


1896 


1892 


1891-92 


1890-91 


1889-90 


1888-89 


Pitch, bbls 


860 

185,435 

1,835 

58,297 


633 

109,362 

1,406 

38.576 


1.449 
98,495 

2,043 
27,4-20 


556 

108.864 

1,476 

25,035 


2,154 
60,112 

2,069 
16,934 


1,962 
64,376 

3,592 
81,902 


2,816 
62,850 

3,498 
85,585 


2,481 
70,873 

1,372 
24,621 


1.676 
75,381 

3,275 
28.051 


1,767 


Rosin, bbls 

Tar, bbls 


40,361 
3,863 


Turpentine, bbls 


22,804 


Totals 


246,427 


149,977 


129,407 


135 931 11 A ^"7^ 


81^269 


101,882 


104,749 


99,297 


108,388 


68,795 












NoTS.---The price of Rosin, for 1896, ranged at $1.55^1.90 per barrel for car lots, and $1.65(92.00 for small 
lots from store ; average, $1.68 for car lots, $1.78 for small lots. The price of Turpentine ranged at 28^46 cents 
per gallon ; average, 34.61 oenu. Averiige price for Turpentine : 



1884-85 88.24 

1885-86 37.50 

1886-87 37.93 

1887-88 89.29 

45.46 



1889-90 44.94 

1890-91 41.06 

1891-92 35.74 

1892 35.80 

1898 34.85 



1894 88.21 

1895 32.80 

1896 29.35 

1897 29.82 

1898 34.61 



PRICES OF HOPS. 
Prices of choice Hops ranged during the year 1898, by months, as follows: 



January 16 

February 16 

March 16 



April 15 

May 16 

June 15(915>^ 



July 14^15 

August 14 

September; 14 



October 14@19 

November 20 

December 19 



NoTB.— October, November and December prices are for new crop. 
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MOVEMENT OF FLOUR, SEED, POTATOES AND COTTON. 

Receipts and shipments of Flour, Grass Seed, Flaxseed, Potatoes and Cotton, 
at Cincinnati, for commercial and calendar years indicated : 



Yeam. 


Flour. 


Grass Seed. 




Potatoes. 


Cotton. 


Receipts, 
bbls. 


Shlpm'ts, 


Receipts, 
bags. 


Shlpm'ts, 
bags. 


^r- 


Shfpm'tE, 
bush. 


Receipts, 
bbls. 


Shlpm'ts, 


Receipts, 
bales. 


Shlpm'ts, 
bales. 


1877-78 

1878-79 

1879^ 

1880-81 

1881-82 

1882-83 

1888-84 

1884-85 

1885-86 

1886-87 

1887-88 

1888-89 

1889-90 

1890-91 

1891-92 

1892 


606,667 

613,914 

771,900 

852,955 

779,625 

1,144,464 

920,861 

874,548 

832,686 

l,048,a'>7 

1,026.619 

1.055,122 

1,587,768 

1,712,475 

2,040,466 

1,903,846 

1,879..586 

1,475,345 

1,892,545 

1,984,843 

1.984,822 

2,318,410 


» 58 

5( 64 

6 88 

6 !29 

1,0 179 

7( 10 

51 60 

51 89 

8( 10 

7i 53 

7( 63 

1,2: 55 

1,4J 76 

1,7: 14 

1,51 81 

1,4; 68 

1,01-,,^ 

1,504.858 

1,583,203 

1,592,295 

1,917,909 


58,865 

55,712 

87,155 

66,187 

100,624 

77,853 

77,288 

85,900 

86,242 

116,172 

95,066 

100,043 

118,617 

77,401 

104,549 

109,668 

118,218 

143,186 

126,563 

147,109 

151 .067 

165,624 


53,913 

50,605 

72,881 

64,247 

83,051 

74,446 

70,104 

88.509 

82,984 

104.682 

91,026 

82,279 

92,872 

78.874 

96,792 

95,607 

112,405 

128,939 

111,360 

124,229 

118.248 

107,770 


105,554 

78,300 

106,904 

93,072 

88,504 

25,548 

18,586 

10,463 

47,095 

54,425 

2,966 

25,538 

82,380 

1,487 

108,292 

61.158 

40,197 

993 

2,910 

1,682 

1,856 

1,589 


17,526 

19,420 

20,124 

85,252 

9,588 

11,792 

1,142 

2,952 

510 

81,567 

1,382 

18,216 

23,528 

237 

107,942 

60,613 

88,536 

824 

1,546 

• 555 

441 

57 


144,806 
180,209 
210,805 
289.953 
429,658 
445,822 
353,680 
517,619 
404,909 
801 ,913 
614,179 
621,821 
359,554 
605,017 
559,494 
558,387 
620,018 
573,067 
843,712 
601,985 
784,478 
750,887 


65,589 
102,541 

99,804 
104,986 
215,728 
243,570 
228,481 
248,868 
221,611 
178,967 
287,729 
823.517 
213,249 
225,842 
331,433 
380.157 
294,674 
250,881 
378,248 
307,018 
319.525 
259,391 


184,895 
248,069 
312,819 
825,371 
895,735 
383,181 
808,387 
276,686 
887,175 
841,100 
362,524 
365,896 
816,674 
349,839 
302,096 
267,101 
221,628 
347,517 
272,368 
295,410 
249,682 
818,709 


183,968 
244,582 
308,616 
818,003 
896,783 
876,912 
302,658 
272,447 
381,016 
332.142 
853,968 
351,272 
307,443 
387.198 
282,850 
260,428 


1893 


207,406 


1894 


334.137 


1895 

1896 


258,952 
286,820 


1897 

1896 


240.604 
288,741 







MOVEMENT OF GREEN AND DRIED FRUIT. 

Receipts and shipments of Green Apples, Oranges, Lemons and Dried Fruit, 
at Cincinnati, for commercial and calendar years indicated : 



Years. 


Green Apples. 


Oranges. 


Lemons. 


Dried Fruit. 


Receipts, 
bbls. 


Shlpm'ts, 


Receipts, 
boxes. 


Sbipm'ts. 
boxes. 


Receipts, 
boxes. 


Shlpm'ts, 
boxes. 


Receipts, 
pounds. 


Sbipm'ts, 
pounds. 


1873-74 


214,958 
150,061 
191,593 
148,689 
116,832 
239,275 
147,699 
216,880 
229,539 
805,041 
234,033 
278,827 
281,141 
242,068 
362,847 
275,157 
210,659 
153,211 
234,^69 
306,498 
223,263 
239,299 
244,585 
434.013 
385,409 
233,619 


79,226 

48,068 

69,853 
138,855 

76,285 
151,618 

72,845 
113,814 
119,582 
181,091 
115,229 
114,003 
152,414 
120,262 
198,438 
213,170 
190,775 

92,897 
166,741 
153,847 
130,545 

92..S98 
155,231 
219,029 
202, ia5 
103,284 


24.872 

28,461 

35,496 

35,485 

48,830 

40,486 

89,837 

46,180 

56,344 

91,881 

141,129 

180,046 

119,081 

198,318 

131,216 

241,697 

244.770 

315,033 

508,092 

518,524 

526.430 

664,893 

157,632 

99,839 

108,650 

188,304 


35,621 
81,965 
109,964 
62,214 
127,415 
67,761 
153,192 
151,779 
212.285 
891,617 
398,154 
392,852 
505,080 
92,451 
43,236 
50.122 
56,208 


14,015 
12,206 
25,328 
22,180 
16,655 
28,807 
19,876 
23,701 
25,991 
40,979 
61,806 
45,487 
35,148 
61,197 
53,003 
54,549 
71,074 
52,562 
71,939 
72,728 
71,438 
71,955 
56,339 
68,895 
68,230 
42,072 


4 ,"973 
11,021 
18,516 
14,765 
10,373 
18,993 
13,946 
19,591 
25,596 
23,612 
87,417 
37,133 
34,589 
30,323 
26,002 
27,770 
80,546 
19,691 


1,884,992 
4,887,480 
2,865,212 
4,102,028 
5,609,576 
4,246,620 
8,008,986 
4,791,666 
4,613,840 
8,677,756 
6,701,824 
8,471,120 
5,868,044 
2,764,189 
4,791.090 
8,828,111 
4,298,630 
2,487,197 
5,805,284 
3,857,478 
3,840,982 
6,897,068 
9,266,638 
5,708,311 
5.686,044 
4,841,041 


1,. 322,804 


1874-75 


1,849,292 


1875-76 


1,591.486 


1876-77 


2,846,820 


1877-78 


4,199,160 


1878-79 


2.477,272 


1879-80 


2,836,152 


1880-81 


2,949.380 


1881-82 


3,186,036 


1882-83 


4,573,386 


188.3-84 


5,335,904 


1884-85 


6,106,240 


1885-86 


8,366.944 


1886-87 


8,828,625 


1887-88 


8,372,407 


1888-89 


2,059,135 


1889-90 


4,040,774 


1890-91 


1,832,812 


1891-92 


4.683,604 


1892 


2,561,180 


1893 


2.522,458 


1894 


.4.908,096 


1895 


6,747,802 


1896 


4,867.904 


1897 


8,618,571 


1898 


8,455,200 
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PRICES OF POTATOES AND BEANS. 

Quotations for Potatoes, per barrel, and Beans, per bushel, from store, at Cin- 
cinnati, on Tuesday of each week, in three years: 



Datbb. 



POTATOm. 



isge 



1897 




Bkans. 



1896 



1897 



1896 



Janumry 



February 



March 



April 



May 



4. 
11. 
18. 
25. 

1. 

8. 
15. 
22. 

1. 

8. 
15. 
22. 
29. 

5. 
12. 
19. 
26. 



Jane 



July 



10. 

17. 

24. 

81. 
7. 

14. 

21. 

28. 
5. 

12. 

19. 

26., 

August 2. 

9. 

16.. 

28. 

80., 
September 6., 

18. 

20. 

27.. 
October 4., 

11.. 

18.. 

25.. 

November 1.. 

8.. 

15.. 

22. 

29. 
December 6.. 

18., 

20., 

27.. 



•2 00(92 25 




1 25^1 65 
1 50^1 60 
1 50(^1 60 
1 50^1 60 
1 25@1 V> 
1 65(^1 75 
1 50^1 60 
1 50^1 60 
1 2IS^1 40 
1 25@1 85 
1 25(^1 35 
1 25(§1 85 
1 25^1 85 
1 25^1 35 
1 2f><ai 35 
1 25^1 85 



*8 75@4 75 
8 25§3 75 





2 15(^2 35 
1 75^2 00 
1 50@l 90 
1 dO@l 90 
1 75(32 00 
I 75(4^2 00 
1 85^2 25 
1 85^2 25 
1 85(^2 25 

1 85^2 25 

2 2fi@2 50 
2 10(^2 85 
2 00(2|2 25 
2 00(^2 25 




1 10@1 20 
1 10(^1 20 
1 10(^1 20 
1 10@1 20 
1 10(^1 20 
1 15(^1 25 
1 20(^1 25 
I 80@1 85 
1 40@1 45 



1 50^ 
1 85^ 
1 S5(e 
1 80^ 
1 



.1 56 
tl 45 

I 45 

II 40 
tl 40 



1 80(a»l 40 
1 '£M&\ 85 
1 20@1 80 
1 20@1 80 
1 20(^1 80 
1 20@1 80 
1 20@1 80 
1 lU(al 20 
1 10(31 20 




1 10@1 20 
1 10(31 20 
1 10(^1 20 
1 1U@1 20 
1 10@1 - 




80l 90 

90@1 00 

90@1 00 

90^1 00 

1 10@1 20 

1 10(^1 20 

1 ]0@1 20 

1 10@1 20 




1 05(^1 10 
1 05@1 10 
1 05(^1 10 
1 a)@L 10 
1 10(ai 20 
1 10@1 20 
1 ]0@1 20 
1 10@l 20 
1 10(^1 20 



♦New. 



POTATO CROPS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Estimated yearly production of Potatoes in the United States, in bushels: 



1879 181,626,000 

1880 167,660,000 

1881 109,145,000 

1882 170,972,000 

1888....' 206,164.000 



1884 190,642,000 

1885 175.029,000 

1886 168,051,000 

1887 134,103,000 

1888 202,865,000 



1889 190.000,000 

1890 140,000.000 

1891 240,000,000 

1892 160,000,000 

1893 183,034,000 



1894 170,787,000 

1895 297,237,000 

1896 252,285,000 

1897 164,016,000 

1898 192.306,000 
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PRICES OF APPLES, ORANGES AND LEMONS. 

Quotations for Green Apples (choice), per barrel; Oranges (choice), per box; 
Lemons (choice), per box, at Cincinnati, on Tuesday of each week : 



Dates. 



January 4, 
11 
18, 
25, 

Pebruary 1 

8 

15 

22, 

March 1 
8 

15, 
22 
29 

April 5 

12 
19 
26 

May 3 

10 
17 
24 
31 

June 7 

14 
21 
28 

July 5 

12 
19 
26 

August 2 
9 
16 
23 
30 

September 6 
13 
20 
27 

October 4 
11 
18 
25 

November 1 
8 
15 
22 
29 

December 6 
18 
20 
27 



*New. 



Gbken Apples. 



1896 



75@3 25 
75@3 25 
75^3 25 
00(^ 50 
00(ap3 75 
75^4 00 
75(£J4 00 
50@3 75 
-25(^3 50 
25@:i 50 
00(^3 25 
00@3 25 
50^3 00 
50(^3^ 00 
75^3 40 
75@3 25 
75^3 25 
75(^3 25 
75(4^3 25 
7o^3 25 
75@3 25 
75@3 25 
75(ffi3 25 
" '^ 25 
3 50 



50( 
00 
00 
00 

00^2 50 
00rai2 50 
00@2 75 
00^2 50 
7o@2 00 
75(^2 00 
75(<$2 00 
75(ij2 00 
75@2 25 
75(qi2 25 
75(ij2 25 
50(^2 50 
50(c<2 50 
msi 60 
50rqJ2 50 
50(^3 00 
50@3 00 
H)<m 00 
50@3 00 
50@3 00 
50(^ 00 
Ihm 25 
Tom 25 
75^8 25 



1897 



$ 90@1 50 
1 00(^2 00 
1 00^2 00 
1 00@2 00 
1 00^2 00 
75(^1 65 
1 10@2 00 
1 10@1 75 
1 10<§jl 75 
1 10® I 75 
1 10(|l 75 
1 25^1 50 
1 25@1 50 
1 50(&?1 75 

1 75@2 00 

2 00@2 25 
2 2o@2 50 
2 50@2 75 
2 25^2 50 
2 25@2 50 
2 50^ 25 

2 50@3 25 

3 00(i^ 75 
8 00(gt3 50 



^'i 00@2 50 
1 75^2 25 
1 00@1 25 
1 00@1 25 
1 25(ajl 50 
1 00@1 25 
1 25(^2 00 
1 00@1 50 
1 00@1 50 

1 50@2 00 

2 25 
2*25 

2 00(^ 25 
1 25 

1 imi 25 
1 75@2 25 

1 75(92 25 

2 00§2 50 
2 a5@2 75 
2 25^2 75 
2 25@2 75 
2 75@3 25 
2 75@3 25 
2 75^3 25 
2 75@3 25 




1896 



2 50@3 00 
2 50^j*3 00 
2 50@3 25 

2 50(^3 25 

3 00(^)4 00 
3 00^4 00 
3 00^4 00 
2 50@3 50 
2 50@3 50 
2 00^2 50 
2 00@2 50 
2 00^2 50 
2 0()@2 50 
1 50(^^2 00 
1 50^2 00 
1 50@2 00 
1 0()@1 50 
1 00^1 50 
1 75 

1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
75^1 00 
75 
1 00@1 25 
1 00@1 25 
1 00 

75^1 00 

1 25@1 75 

1 25@l 75 

1 25@1 40 

90@1 00 

65@ 70 

lb% 90 

1 00@1 25 

1 00(«$l 50 

90(^1 50 

90(^1 50 

90@1 40 

85(^1 25 

90((il 50 

90(^1 50 

90@1 50 



Oranges. 



1898 1897 



$2 50(^3 75 
2 50@3 75 
2 50@3 75 
2 50(93 50 
2 25@3 50 
200(^ 50 
2 50(§3 50 
1 75^3 50 
1 75<a3 50 
1 75l3 50 
1 75@3 50 
1 75^3 50 
1 75^3 50 
1 75@3 50 

1 75(^3 50 

2 50^4 00 
2 50@4 00 

2 50@4 00 

3 00(^4 50 
3 0OCai4 50 
3 00(^4 00 
3 0()(§4 00 
3 00@4 00 
2 50^ 00 

2 50@4 00 
8 00(34 00 

3 00(a>4 00 
3 00@4 00 

3 00(a^4 00 

4 00(§5 00 
4 Oi'Ctio 00 
4 00(^5 00 
4 00(^5 00 
4 50(0^5 00 
4 50@5 00 
4 50@5 00 
4 50C45 00 
4 50(^5 00 
4 50@5 00 
4 50(0)5 00 
4 50^5 00 
4 50(^5 00 
4 2.'S(§)4 75 
4 "25(94 75 
4 •i->(94 75 
4 00^4 50 
4 00(94 50 
3 50(94 00 
3 50(94 00 
3 50@4 00 
3 50r<$4 00 
3 50(94 00 



13 00(93 60 



Lemons. 



1898 1897 



4 25@5 00 




2 00^3 50 
2 25(93 SO 
2 '25(93 50 
2 00^50 
2 00^50 



8 25^4 25 
825^4 25 



PRICES OF ONIONS. 
Monthly range in prices of Onions, per barrel, at Cincinnati, for the year 1898: 



January 92 00^2 25 

February 2 00(92 25 

Maroh 1 50^2 25 



April n 0008 50 

May 3 00@3 50 

June 2 25(93 25 



July $1 75(92 50 

Au^Bt I 65(92 25 

September... 1 10^1 75 



October fl 14 

November 1 " 

December 1 



25 

26 

1166 
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PRICES OF DRIED FRUIT, AND FEATHERS. 

Quotations for Dried Apples, Dried Peaches (California) and Dried AprieotSy 
per pound, and Feathers, per pound, on Tuesday of each week, in two years : 




*New. 



HAY CROPS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Estimated yearly production of Hay in the United States, representing tons: 



1879 35,493,000 

1880 31,925,000 

1881 35,135,000 

1882 38,138,000 

1888 46,864,000 



1884 48,470,000 

1885 44,731,000 

18H6 41,7%,000 

1887 41,454,000 

1888 46,643,000 



1889 48,000,000 

1890 60,000,000 

1891 63,000,000 

1892 57,000,000 

1893 65,766,000 



1894 54,874,000 

1895 47,078,000 

1896 59,282,000 

1897 60,665.000 

1898 66.377,000 
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WEEKLY EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCT. 



Weekly exports of Hog Product from principal Atlantic seaboard ports, as 
reported by J. C. Bbown, Statistician, New York Produce Exchange: 



Dates. 



January 8 
15 
22 
29 

February 5 
12 
19 
26 

March 5 

12 
19 
26 

April 2 

9 
16 
23 
80 

May 7 

14, 
21, 
28 

June 4, 

11 
18 
25 

July 2, 

9, 
16. 
23. 
80. 

August 6, 
18 
20. 
27. 

September 3. 
10. 
17. 
24. 

October I. 

8. 

15, 

22. 

29 

November 5. 
12, 
19, 
28 

December 8. 
10. 
17. 
24. 
31. 



1898 



Pork, bbl«. 



8,584 
6,658 
6,506 
4,696 
4,170 
4,806 
6,599 
6,718 
5,800 
5,285 
6,884 
5,801 
3,729 
6,566 
4,903 
6,297 
8,036 
4,977 
7,221 
5,069 
5,884 
7,843 
3,186 
4,143 
3,148 
2,372 
2,875 
3,400 
3,452 
3.089 
4,498 
3,834 
8,964 
4,102 
3,698 
3,688 
8,400 
5,627 
8,975 
4,656 
5,261 
5,219 
5,358 
5,008 
6,588 
5,530 
6,189 
7,886 
4,722 
8,186 
4,695 
7,668 



Lard, lb«. 



19,071,070 
14.661,466 
18,289,928 
18,854,465 
10,897,541 
11,042,058 
15,906,714 
11,870,821 
18,844,577 
15,468,114 
12,842,044 
28,224,842 
15,287,»72 
16,667.958 
14,528,708 
10,228,587 
12,715,693 
18,660,068 
20,550,805 
24,052,920 
16,481,697 
17,884,604 
12,532,587 
10,588,505 
6,878,792 
7,485,569 
8,703,818 
5,184,145 
6,099,234 
6,565,402 
9,996,006 
8,548,800 
9,090,723 
11,706,420 
18.819,794 
10,017,196 
17,508,078 
14,619,062 
14,846,972 
16,988,891 
18,942,447 
15,876,291 
14,042,871 
24,609,861 
16,074,351 
17,775,069 
15,957,661 
14,611,767 
18,428,835 
12,088,282 
18,558,164 
11,465,358 



Meats, lbs. 



24,727,718 
17,891,018 
20,268,479 
15,475,627 
20,182,443 
21,720,158 
24,448,404 
19,478,180 
20,626,762 
17,721.042 
18,288,125 
19,250,883 
21,453,283 
21,384,117 
17,873,465 
16,992.637 
21,860,510 
24,247,220 
25,202,206 
24,871,600 
21,747,971 
21,797,616 
15,863,901 
18,291,801 
12.271,447 
13,865,280 
10,974,212 
12,429,014 
17,115,536 
18,972,664 
17,934,697 
17,195,554 
15,620,261 
18,552,397 
22,S16,75l 
14,971,956 
17,110,796 
16,771,829 
15,156,729 
15,942,-594 
17,049,952 
18,838,297 
17,160,764 
19,974,685 
16,970,440 
18,212,442 
15,417,014 
16,951,775 
21,262,196 
15,701,660 
21,741,181 
17,488,321 



1897 



Fork, bbls. 



Lard, lbs. 



4,290 


6,677,596 


6.871 


9,625,884 


3,007 


11,687,879 


5,129 


9,407,871 


4,882 


7,189,811 


3,689 


10,154,808 


5.347 


18,014,216 


6,368 


11,357,972 


5,727 


9,920,044 


8,104 


9.586,980 


5,751 


12,475,946 


5,206 


18,085,414 


6,957 


14,065.810 


7,021 


9,997,899 


3,054 


9.318,856 


3,737 


9,968,266 


5,461 


14,284,280 


2,245 


18,671,910 


8,805 


9,048,969 


6,605 


18,990,864 


8,064 


10,8M,738 


8,782 


10.343,420 


4,006 


10.681,828 


2,170 


12,452,545 


8,596 


15,496,531 


5,647 


10,671,080 


5,125 


14,744,066 


5,844 


10,428,359 


6,796 


7,618,676 


8,398 


8,314,747 


8,741 


10,692,107 


8,644 


9,941,713 


4.394 


9,172,423 


2,941 


10,821,101 


6.122 


13,511.933 


3,418 


9,888,528 


6,909 


18,185,220 


5,880 


12,760,862 


4,738 


10,723,486 


4,516 


9,109,827 


4.090 


12,743,962 


5,035 


8,964,569 


2,983 
4,990 


18,985,123 


7,040,965 


2,670 


13,506,364 


5,623 


9,800,803 


2,245 


9,612,449 


5,243 


18,946,178 


5,857 


16,616,790 


6,964 


15,689,828 


8,390 


12,321.687 


4,285 


16,914,771 



Meats, lbs. 



13,948.672 
15,994,281 
19,169,529 
16,889,065 
14.772,216 
17.628.406 
15,866.182 
14,677,961 
12.876,595 
16,710,277 
17,910,429 
18,695,295 
19,097.014 
15,041,495 
14,521.433 
12,034,350 
16,755,781 
15.276,398 
12.408.566 
17,708,287 
16,237,822 
11,864,454 
17,238,666 
16.066,854 
16.099.954 
16,602.322 
15,762,612 
14.642.736 
16,239,211 
14,786,800 
15,502,324 
15,738,365 
11,623.849 
14,199,618 
16,690,718 
14,000,172 
16,520,565 
15,973,696 
18,200.064 
14,302.449 
12,967,783 
18,767,516 
11,703,503 
16.708,948 
14,914,081 
16.822,828 
16,162,414 
20,861,046 
18,545,806 
17,096,887 
13.025,675 
21.135,894 



Annual exports of Hog Product from the United States, representing pounds, 
for provision trade years ending October 31 : 



Kinds. 


1897-96 


1896-97 


1895-96 


1894-95 


1893-94 


1892-08 


1881-92 


Bacon 


685,000,000 
212.000,000 
123,000.000 
970,000.000 
715.000.000 
1,685,000,000 


554,000,000 
173.000,000 
67.000,000 
794.000,000 
600,000,000 
1,394,000,000 


444.000.000 
150.000,000 
65,000,000 
659.000,000 
584 000,000 
1,193,000,000 


414.000.000 
103,000,000 
66,000.000 
583,000.000 
491,000,000 
1,074,000,000 


4%,000.000 
92.000,000 
61.000.000 
589.000.000 
451,000,000 
1.040.000,000 


866.000.000 . 
82,000,000 
51,000,000 
489.000,000 
§61,000.000 
860,000.000 


588,000,000 


Hams 


82,000,000 


Pork 


78,000.000 


Total Meats 


606,000.000 


Lard 


478.000.000 


Total Product, 


1.176,000.000 
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COTTON CROPS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Estimated yearly production of Cotton in the United States, as indicated : 



Years. 


Bales. 


Years. 


Bales. 


Years. 


Bales. 


18S»-39 




1857-58 


8,238,902 
3,994,481 
4,823,770 
3,826,086 
No record. 
2,228,987 
2,069,271 
2,498,895 
2,439,039 
3,154,946 
4,852,317 
2,974.351 
3,930,508 
4,170,388 
3,832,991 
4,669.288 
4.485.423 
4,811.265 
5,073,531 


1879-80 




183^40 


185S-59 


1880-81 




1840-41 


1859-60 


1881-82 




1841-42 


1860-61 


1882-83 




1842-43 


1861 to 1865 


1883^ 




1843-44 


1865-66 


1884-85 




1844-45 ■. 


1866-67 


1885-86 




liM6-46 


1867-68 


1886-87 




1846-47 


1868-69 


1887-88 




1847-48 


1869-70 


1888-89 




1848-49 


1870-71 


1889-90 

1890-91 




1849-50 


1871-T2 




I8d0-bl 


1872-73 * 


1891-^2 




1851-52 


1873-74 


1892-93 




1852-53 


1874-75 


1893-94 




1853-54 


1875-76 


1894-95 




1854-56 


1876-77 


1896-96 




1855-66 


1877-78 


1896-97 




1866-57 


1878-79 


1897-98 













Note.— The above represents the estimates of the Financial Chronicle. 



ANNUAL PRICES OF COTTON. 

Average annual quotations for the various grades of Cotton, at Cincinnati ; 



Ykars. 


Ordinary. 


Good 
Ordinary. 


Low 

MIDDUNG. 


Middling. 


Good 
Middling. 


Middling 
Fair. 


Fair. 


1884-85 


8.45 
7.18 
7.69 
7 81 
8.12 
8.80 
6.80 
5.32 
5.52 
6.58 
5.31 
5.42 
5.94 
5.37 
4.06 


9.55 
8 27 
8.71 
8.81 
9.12 
10.24 
8.:» 
6.82 
6 96 
7.57 
6.31 
6.42 
6.94 
6.37 
5.06 


10.14 
8.83 
9.45 
9.56 
9.87 

10 76 
8.79 
7 20 
735 
8.04 
6.68 
6.80 
7. SI 
6 79 
5.44 


10.42 
9.17 
9.72 
9.83 
10.24 
11 04 
9.26 
7.60 
7 73 
8.38 
6.93 
7.04 
7 57 
6.96 
5.69 


10.60 
9.76 
10.00 
10.13 
10.63 
11.31 
9.84 
7.89 
7.98 
8.63 
7.19 
7.42 
7.82 
7.27 
5.94 


11 08 
10.67 
10.78 
10.76 
11.24 
11.83 
10.38 

'9!i8 
7.68 
7 93 
8.10 
7.83 
6 46 


11.60 


1885-86 


11.26 


1886-87 


11.51 


1887-88 


11.51 


1888-89 


11.99 


1889-90 


12 58 


1890-91 


11.13 


1891^2 




1892 , 




1893 




1894 




1895 




1896 




1897 




1898 









PRICES OF COTTON WARPS, ETC. 

Prices of Warps, Wicking, Twine, Rope, Batting and Wadding, at Cincinnati, 
at the close of December, for years indicated : 



Stock. 



Carpet Warps, 5 ply, 
white, per lb 

Carpet Warps, 5-ply, 
colored, per lb 

Candle Wicking, per lb 

Twine, Argonaut^ 
per lb 



1898 


1897 


1896 


12 


12 


18H 


\^ 


15 
13 


'^ 


12»^ 


\2% 


14 



Stock. 



Rope, 8-16 to 6-16 inch, 
nne thread, per lb... 

Batting, per lb 

Wadding, black, 2 lbs. 
per doz 

Wadding, black, 1 lb. 
per doz 



1898 



6 (912 
20 @30 
15 (917 



1897 



11 
5%(912 

20 (§80 

15 ^17 



11 
6 (9 12 

20 (9 80 

15 @ 17 



N»>TE.— Above prices based on sixty days' time ; 2 per cent off if paid in ten days. 
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WEEKLY PRICES OF COTTON. 

Quotations for the various grades of Cotton, per pound, at Cincinnati, on Tues- 
day of each week, in two years : 



Dates. 



Ordinary. 



1896 



1897 



Good 
Obdinaby. 



1806 



1897 



Low 

MiDDUNO. 



1896 



1897 



MiDDUNO. 



1896 



1897 



Good 

MiDDUNO. 



1896 



1887 



MiDDUNO 

Fair. 



I 
1896 I 1897 

I 



January 4. 

11. 

18. 

25. 

February 1 . 

8. 

15. 

22. 

March 1. 

8. 

15. 

22. 

29. 
5. 

12. 

19. 

26. 
3 

10. 

17. 

24. 

31. 
June 7. 

14. 

21. 

28. 
5. 

12. 

19. 

26. 
2. 
9. 

16. 

23. 

80. 
September 6. 

13. 

30. 

27. 
October 4. 

11. 

18. 

25. 

November 1. 

8. 

15. 

22. 

29. 
December 6. 

13. 

20. 

27. 



April 



May 



July 



August 



n 



i 






i 



m 



6% 



FARM VALUE OF COTTON. 

Estimated farm value of Cotton produced in the United States, as indicated : 



1878-79.... 


....$193.854,000 


lH8,3-«4... 


...r250,595,000 


188H-89.... 


..t292. 139,000 


1893-94,... 


....1263,857.000 


1879-80. . . . 


.... 242.140.000 


lWM-8.^... 


... 253,993,000 


18S»-1)0.... 


.. 308.424,000 


1894-95.... 


.... 26.'>,000.000 


1880-81 .... 


.... 280,26(1,000 


lS8.T-8*>... 


... 269,990,000 


189l>-91.... 


.. 350.000,000 


1895-96.... 


.... 255,000,000 


1881-82.... 


.... 2.^)9,016,000 


188<V-«7. . . 


... 257.295,000 


1891-92.... 


.. 313,000.000 


1896—97. . . . 


.... 270,000,000 


1882^.... 


.... :«)9,6%,00J 


1887-88... 


v.. 291,045,000 1 


1892-93.... 


.. 268.000,000 


1897-98.... 


.... 819.491,000 
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WEEKLY MOVEMENT OF COTTON. 

Receipts and shipmeuts of Cotton, representing bales, at Cincinnati, and esti- 
mated stock at the close of each week, with actual stock at close of each year: 



Datks. 



Rbckiptb. 



1897-98 1896-97 1895-96 



Shipments. 



1897-96 1896-97 1895-96 



*ST0CK. 



1897-96 1896-97 1895-96 



S«plember 4. 

11. 

18. 

25. 

October 2. 

9. 

16. 

28. 

30. 
Ii<»v«aiber 6. 

13. 

20. 

27. 
December 4. 

n. 

18. 

25. 

Jaiiaary 1 . 

8. 

15. 

22. 

29. 
Pebniary 5. 

12. 

19. 

26. 
March 5. 

12. 

19. 

26. 

April 2. 

9, 

16 

28. 

30. 
May 7 

14 

21. 

28 
Jane 4. 

11. 

18. 

25 

Jaly 2 

9, 

16 

28 

30 
AagUfit 6, 

18 

20 

27 



212 
44 

108 

• l,5i0 

1,574 

8.463 

6.632 

6.430 

7.700 

8.076 

8,683 

10.402 

8,799 

10,261 

11.275 

11.858 

11,196 

11.878 

10,689 

12,669 

9.194 

9,8S8 

8,889 

10,409 

6.949 

9.244 

8,129 

9,498 

11,868 

6,657 

6,5^8 

6,833 

4,949 

4,514 

3.915 

1,634 

3,494 

2.625 

2.104 

2.726 

4.699 

1,761 

1,256 

1,768 

1,306 

2,059 

l,6o0 

769 

894 

1.360 

1,071 

579 



618 

1,560 

2,285 

6,427 

6.138 

8.309 

9,534 

18,362 

12,812 

12.225 

9.658 

9.488 

18,084 

17,244 

12,466 

18,474 

10,278 

17,571 

12,479 

7,368 

5,325 

6,682 

7,119 

6,970 

11,365 

6.348 

7,609 

5,107 

6,^95 

4,672 

4,798 

8,454 

8,180 

2,063 

2,864 

1,721 

3,225 

2,459 

2,506 

. 2.861 

1.745 

1,990 

1,479 

1,491 

1,964 

1,562 

943 

895 

554 

371 

244 

111 



942 

265 

93 

477 

1,209 

3,094 

5,859 

10,985 

10,737 

12,961 

12,249 

9,682 

9,996 

8,181 

6,025 

8,578 

7,509 

5,618 

6,354 

3.898 

8,067 

8.514 

4,625 

4,006 

4,631 

6,197 

6,197 

2,741 

4,705 

6,260 

3,544 

4,937 

2.131 

1,M9 

3,162 

2,807 

4,926 

5,746 

4,530 

6,732 

8,488 

2,793 

1.595 

3,164 

1,775 

476 

847 

377 

774 

»19 

813 

221 



78 

44 

218 

1,005 

1,527 

8.169 

5,218 

6,343 

7,398 

6,711 

8,274 

8,378 

7,440 

11,344 

10,990 

10,692 

9.968 

14,566 

9,939 

12,192 

9,760 

8,529 

7,486 

11,024 

6,811 

8,466 

8,118 

8,213 

8,906 

9,433 

8,469 

7,386 

5,582 

8,901 

4,446 

2,184 

2,855 

2,300 

2,444 

1,654 

8,568 

2.864 

914 

1,223 

1,255 

1,168 

1,772 

420 

879 

1,307 

1,061 

718 



466 

1,255 

2.426 

5,021 

5,611 

7,718 

9,118 

12,442 

12,398 

11,156 

12,640 

6,910 

18,382 

15,206 

.12,903 

11,794 

11.426 

18,127 

9,324 

8,964 

5,904 

6,758 

6,735 

5,451 

9,603 

8,027 

5,938 

5,994 

6,622 

5,374 

4,369 

3,825 

2,777 

2,905 

2,295 

1.569 

3,255 

2,414 

1.438 

3.363 

l.lOi 

2.402 

1,497 

1,499 

2,295 

1.390 

474 

287 

652 

509 

407 



905 

258 

116 

400 

944 

2,250 

4,713 

10,048 

9,965 

10,185 

11,482 

10.345 

8,167 

8,880 

6.201 

8,061 

7,079 

5,129 

7,864 

2,364 

3,816 

3,290 

3,808 

5,016 

3,564 

5,403 

6,869 

3,174 

4,848 

5,217 

4.444 

5,023 

2,803 

1,569 

3,233 

2,671 

5,475 

5,290 

3,108 

7,970 

8,548 

2,642 

1,4-27 

2,974 

1,849 

477 

500 



142 
821 
108 



4,806 
4,806 
4,496 
4,833 
4,680 
4,774 
5,966 
5,875 
5,977 
7,142 
7,861 
9,180 
10,839 
9,056 
9,141 
9,602 
10,610 
7,717 
8,267 
8,444 
7,588 
8,612 
9,715 
8,800 
8,638 
9,116 
8,827 
9,812 
12,467 
9,391 
12,150 
10,797 
9,864 
10,177 
9,346 
8,496 
8.885 
8,860 
8,520 
9,592 
10.628 
9,420 
9,662 
10,107 
10,058 
10,849 
10,627 
10,876 
10,791 
10,744 
10,634 
til. 676 



3.918 
8,928 
3,482 
8,588 
8,815 
4,106 
4,222 
4,842 
4,961 
5,781 
2,549 
4,922 
4,424 
6,262 
5,625 
7,q)}5 
5.657 
4,901 
7,756 
5,960 
5,181 
4,910 
5,094 
6,413 
8,075 
6,196 
7,667 
6,580 
6.453 
5,551 
5,875 
5,804 
5,607 
4,565 
5.034 
4,986 
4,866 
4,801 
6,971 
5,369 
5,710 
5,196 
5,080 
4,972 
4,641 
4,713 
5,182 
5,190 
5,092 
4,954 
4,791 
t4,790 



5,819 
5,226 
4.908 
4,660 
4,705 
5,199 
5,995 
6,532 
6,954 
9,480 
9,897 
8,884 

10,865 
9,316 
8,840 
9,087 
9,167 
9,856 
7,546 
8,280 
7,751 
7,675 
8,192 
6,882 
7,699 
8,243 
7,321 
6,588 
6.100 
6,743 
5,423 
4,987 
4,465 
4,245 
8,874 
3,710 
2,861 
3,817 
4,739 
3.501 
3,441 
3,592 
3,76a 
8,950 
3,876 
3,875 
8,722 
3,866 
3,7(W 
3,911 
4,403 

t4,066 



* Approximate stock. f Actual count, including Cotton in hands of spinners. 

Note.— Consumption of Cotton, at Cincinnati: in 1897-98, 10,000 bales: in 1896-97, 9,000 bales ; in 1895-96, 
H.^W bales: in 1.S94-95, 14.800 bales; in 1893-94. 8,200 bales; in 1892-93, 15.800 bales; in 1891-92, 15,900 bales; in 
1890-91, 9,960 bales; in 1889 90. 11,200 bales. 



CONSUMPTION AND EXPORTS OF COTTON. 

Consumption of Cotton in the United States, and Exports to Europe : 



Consumption, North bales 

Consumption, South •* 

Consumption. United States " 
Exported to Europe " 



1897-98 

2.276,000 
1,228,000 
3,.')O4.0OO 
7,5:«.000 



18116-97 1895-96 



l,N>:{.0Ot) 
l.ir24,(X>U 
2.SM7,000 
.■>,968.000 



1,671,000 

916,H(K) 

2..V<7.000 

4,646,(KK» 



1894-95 



2,1W.00() 

S.=>a,()0O 

3.1)07.000 

6,72().0tX) 



1893-94 



1,675.000 

723.000 

2.398,000 

5.'231,000 



1892-93 



i,9r)0.ooo 

734.000 
2,6{^,000 
4,403,000 



1891-92 

2,025,000 

(>82,000 

2.707,000 

5.865,000 



1890-91 

1.925,000 

606,000 

2.531,000 

5,790,000 
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MONTHLY RANGE OF PRICES OF COTTON. 

Lowest and highest monthly prices of Middling Cotton, at Cincinnati, in cents 
per pound, for years indicated: 



Months. 


1 


1896 


] 


January 


5> 

6 % 
6 % 

\ t 

S k 


7 ((vS 

7H^7J^ 
6^8@7i^ 


.^ 


February 


.? 


March 


s 


April 


6 


mS". :::::::.::::: 


6> 


June 




Julv 


IT 


August 


7 


September 

October 


1} 


November 

December 


8^ 


Year 


.^H@6>^ 5H^8H 


^%mys 


.^ 





1893 


1892 


1891 


1890 


1889 


9J^@10 
8^® 9?^ 


1 

ly > @io5^ 

6J >^(y.ll 
6> [ (all^ 


9^il0* 

10 @10j/8 


7%i 77/1 
7jl@ 8V» 

7k@ 8^ 
8 (&. 8^ 
7J'e(« 8% 
7k@7^ 


7 :%@i2 io%(d£n 


7^ ! @12 11 {^1 
74 5 (?tl2 11 @11 
7j LHC^l*-2 .11 ^IIK 


i feiijtj 


'p}J^ 


8 
9^ 






9^'g@10 
10 (^10 


7>^@10 


6^ 


►>6(ai2 


9%@ny^ 



Note.— In December, 1898, March. 1896, February and March. 1895, February, March and April, 1894, and 
November, 1893, prices ranged i^ lower than shown in the table. In November and December. 1898, and May 
1894, prices ranged i^g higher than shown. 



PRICES OF COOPERAGE. 

Range of quotations for Pork Barrels, Whisky Barrels and Lard Tierces, at 
Cincinnati, representing country and city Cooperage, for years indicated: 



KiNDH. 



Pork Barrels . . . 
Whisky Barrels 
Lard Tierces . . . 



70@ 90 

1 45(^1 60 

85@1 10 



1897 



70@ 90 

1 4n@l 55 

85@110 



1895 



1894 



65@ 95 I 65@1 00 | 60@1 00 60(| 90 



70@ 95 ^.,^ ..^ I v^.,-,. ^^ , ^,^ 

1 45ff^l 65 1 55(gil 65 il 45rgtl 60 ,1 45(al 60 
85@/l 20 85@1 20 85^1 15 85(^1 15 



1 45^1 60 
6@1 20 



1891 



65<3 90 

1 40<§1 6o 

90@120 



Note.— In 1898 the weekly quotation for Pork Barrels was unchanged during the year, as also for Lard 
Tierces. For Whisky Barrels the quotation was §1.45(^1.55 until November 22, when it was advanced to 11.50(8 
1.60, which prevailed to the close of the year. 



PRICES OF PEANUTS. 

Monthly range of prices of White Tennessee Peanuts (prime to choice), per 
pound, farmers' stock, at Cincinnati, in years ending December 31 : 



Months. 



January.. 
February, 
March. .. 

April 

May 

June 






^ 



2^@2V| 
2K(^2>| 
2k@3 



1897 



2^m 



2%(^3 



1896 



3|i(a4 

3%@4 

354^4 

2g@4 

2K@2^ 

2)|@2^ 



Months. 



July 

August . 
September 
October... 
November 
December. 



2%(L 
2^4@3 

22-|C^ 



1897 




1896 
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WEEKLY PRICES OF COAL 

Prices of Coal, as indicated, per bushel afloat, and per ton delivered, at Cin- 
cinnati, on Tuesdays, in years stated : 



Kanawha. 



Dates. 




Delivered, ton. 



.50 



1897 



82 25 
2 26 
2 25 
2 25 

1 90@2 00 
I 90(^2 25 
1 75(^2 25 

1 ir,(i^2 25 

2 00(012 25 
2 00(^2 25 
2 00@2 25 
2 00(gt2 25 
2 00(c$2 25 
2 00(^2 25 
2 00@2 25 

I 2 00(if3i2 25 

2 00@2 25 

! 2 00@2 25 

2 00^2 25 

2 00(Vj2 25 

' 2 00(0*2 25 

; 2 00@2 25 

I 2 00@2 25 

i 2 00@2 25 

I 2 00^2 25 

2 00@2 25 

I 2 00@2 25 

2-25 
I 2 25 

2 00^2 25 
, 2 00(«2 25 
' 2 00r<t2 25 
25! 2 0()r^2 25 
25 2 00(^2 25 
2o 2 50 
25 2 50 
25| 2 75 
25 2 75 
25 2 75 
2 76 
I 2 75 
' 2 75 
I 2 75 
8 00 
I 3 00 
I 3 00 
I 2 75 

I 2 75@3 00 

2 50 

2 50 

I 2 50 

I 2 50 



PRODUCTION OF COAL 
Annual production of Coal in the United States, in tons of 2,240 pounds : 



Kinds. 


1897 


18% 


1895 


1894 


1893 


1892 


Bituminous 


131,955,000 
46,814,000 


122,893,000 
48,523,000 


120,641,000 
61,785,000 


106,090.000 
46,368,000 


114,680,000 
48,185,000 


118,207,000 
46,908,000 


Antliracitd. 




Total, tons 


178,769,000 


171,416,000 


172,426,000 


162,448,000 


162,815,000 


160,115,000 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL PRICES OF COAL 

Average annual prices for the various kinds of Coal, per bushel, or its equiva- 
lent, at Cincinnati, for commercial and calendar years indicated: 





Afloat. 


Years. 


C 


1 


o 


1^ 
f 

PC! 




1*. 


a 
1 




1 

1 


1882-83 


8.82 
8.11 
8.04 
6.58 
7.55 
10.01 
6.71 
6.78 
7.28 
7.63 
7.49 
7.58 
6.34 
6.00 
5.73 
5.70 
5.66 


. 6.40 

6129 
5.44 
6.37 
7.98 

e.'so 


5.86 
5.68 
5.44 
4.98 
5.83 
7.38 
4.76 
5.16 


<S>.00 
«9,18 

•7.87 
«8.03 
♦9.98 


7.28 
7.17 
7.14 
6.23 
7.35 
9.75 
6.10 
6.83 
6.75 
7.09 

7;68 


«8.88 


7.96 
7.54 
7.48 
6.24 
7.26 
9.75 
6.10 
6.37 
6.75 
7.09 

i.'io 

6.69 
5.42 
5.28 
4.91 
4.89 


i'.ib 
9.75 
5.97 

6.3S 


16 00 


138^^ 


J9 

«7 
*8 
♦9 


18 

87 
08 
98 




1884-^... 




1885-86 




1886-87 




1887-88 




1888-89 




1889-90 








1890-91 




1891-92 




1892 




1893 




1894 




1895 




1896 




1897 




1898 














Deuverkd. 


Years. 


2i 


< 


■I 
i 


II 


1* 

11.62 
11.05 
10.72 
9.64 
10.82 
13.00 
9.64 
9.69 
10.24 
10.33 
10.36 
11.07 


s 


1 

OB 
US 




1 


1882-^ 


12.62 
11.85 
10.91 
10.05 
11.04 
33.96 
9.95 
9.69 
10.24 
10.33 
10.36 
11.04 
9.11 
9.00 
8.21 
8.10 
8.05 


10.62 

'9!56 
9.09 
9.73 

11.77 




10.62 
10.16 
9.31 
8.M 
9.67 
11.66 
8.63 
8.86 




11.06 
11. M 

"9!42 
10.03 
11.82 




110.72 
11.34 

9:42 
10.03 
11.82 


12.25 
11.65 
10.73 
9.65 
10.86 
18.27 
9.64 
9.67 
10.24 
10.33 
10.36 
10.57 
9.18 
8.15 
8 18 
8.15 
8.00 


i6.'56 
18.25 
9.48 
9.58 
10.17 
10.11 
10.18 
10.67 


19.11 
17 01 


1883-84 


1884-85 


15.97 
15 16 


1885-86 


1886-87 


15.98 


1887-8S 


1888-89 


12 78 


1889-90 


14 28 


1890-91 


19.80 


1891-92 


1892 




1893 








1894 


* * 




1895 






1H96 




1897 




1H98 









<• On care. 



X Nominal. Very little in the market. 



THE WORLD'S PRODUCTION OF COAL. 

Detailed statement of the World's yearly output of Coal, in long tons : 



Countries. 


1897 


i 1896 


iSHo 


1894 


1893 


Great Britain 


202.119,000 
17h.7«i9.(K)0 
ll.s.r>|.=>.(KK) 
lir).«)(M),(XK) 

cir).4.t^,ooo 


195,35'2,000 
171.410,000 
112.1:}.S.IM)0 
iri,(XKl.(H)0 


IS'J.fifil.OOO 
172.42r>,000 
10.S,S7r..(XK) 
97.(»00.CX)0 


18S,277,(X)0 
152.448.000 
K^.STO.OOO 
90,000.000 


164.326.000 
162,815.000 
90.000,000 
90,000.000 


United Stales 


Germany 


Other Countries 




Total, long tons 


590,906.000 


f)0'2,%:3,tXX) 


514,595.000 


507,141.000 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL PRICES OF COAL 

Average annual prices for the various kinds of Coal, per ton of 2,000 pounds, 
or its equivalent, at Cincinnati, for commercial and calendar years indicated: 





AFLOAT. 


Yjbaiw. 


1 


1 

1 


i 


is 


1^ 


a 

1 


i 

i 


1 


1 
1 


i 

5 


1884-86 

1885-86 

3886-87 

1887-88 

J888-89 

1889-90 

1890-91 

1891-92. 

1892 


12 28 
183 
2 10 
2 78 
186 
188 
202 
2 12 
2 08 
2 10 
1 77 
I 70 
1 65 
1 67 
1 56 


$1 75 
161 
1 77 
221 


$1 
1 

1 

2 

. 1 

1 


51 
38 
62 
05 
32 
48 


♦2 76 


1198 

1 73 

2 04 
2 71 
1 69 
1 76 
1 87 
1 97 

1*96 


♦12 

•2 
•2 


05 
28 
76 


92 06 

1 73 

2 01 
2 71 
1 69 
1 77 
187 
1 97 

206 
185 
1 75 
1 fiS 


fi'98 
271 
1 66 
1 76 










1898 

1894 




1895 




1896 




1897 


1 64 
164 




1896 










DEUYBRED. 


Years. 


1 


1 
1 


a 




1. 


a 

p 


i 




1 


1 


1884-85 

1885-86 

1886-87 

1887-88 

1888-89 

1889-90 

1890-91 

1891-92. 

1892 


13 03 
279 
306 
388 
2 76 
2 69 
284 

2 87 
288 

3 07 
2 53 
2 51 
234 
225 
2 23 


92 64 
2 52 

2 70 

3 27. 

2*40 


$2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 


58 
37 
68 
24 
40 
46 


9i 

i 


5 61 
I 78 
(28 


12 96 
268 
300 
3 61 
268 
269 
284 

2 87 
288 

3 08 


2 


61 
78 

?8 


92 98 
268 
3 01 
868 
268 
2 69 
2 84 
2 87 
288 
2 94 
2 55 
2 49 
234 
2 -26 
2 27 


»2'98 
368 
263 
266 
282 
2 81 
283 
2 97 


944 
4 2 
44 

88 
89 
55 


3 

a 

A 

i 

7 



97 05 
662 
678 
763 
700 
646 
686 
6 41 
6 79 


1893 


723 
635 
6 16 


Ig94 


1895 






1896 


6 44 


1897 


6 42 


1898 


6 20 














■• 








♦On can. 



X Nominal. Very little in the market. 



AVERAGE ANNUAL PRICES OF COKE. 
Average annual prices of Coke, delivered, at Cincinnati, in ten years : 



Years. 


if 




¥ 


'2 

B 


Years. 


City Manu- 
factured. 


i 

a 






6 


1889-90 


Bushel, 
7.98 
8.44 
9.00 
9.00 

10.00 


Bushel. 
8.75 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
9.00 


Ton. 
$5 50 
620 
600 
6 13 
650 


Bushel. 
9.71 
8.92 
9.00 
9.00 

10.00 


1894 . . 


Bu&hel. 

8.20 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.03 


Bushel. 
9.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
6.73 


Ton. 
96 50 
650 
580 
527 
5 25 


Bushel. 
10 00 


1890-^1 


1895 


9 00 


1891-92 


1896 

1897 


9 00 


1892 


9 00 


1893 


1898 


7 50 
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ANNUAL RECEIPTS OF COAL 

Annual receipts of Coal, in bushels, at Cincinnati, for years indicated, accord- 
ing to reports of gangers, private returns, and records of Chamber of Commerce: 



1880-81 
1881-82 
1882-83 
1883-81, 
1884-85 
1885^86 
1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-89, 
1889-90 
1890-91 
1891-92, 
1892.... 
1893. . . . 
1894.... 
1895... . 
1896.... 
1897... 
1898... 



PITTSBURGH. 
(Toaghlogheny) 



23,202,084 
87,807,961 
33.89&^064 
32,239,473 
32,286,133 
34,933,542 
37,701,094 
41,180,713 
36,677,974 
42,601,615 
43,254,4(i0 
41,29iM70 
42,272,348 
28,643,562 
40,156.667 
26,675,823 
36,691^,759 
35,040,790 
41.271,142 



OHIO RIVER. 



3.219,618 

3,638,217 

3,490.155 

3,249,698 

8,321,852 

1,145,463 

467,938 

1,559,456 

557,069 

454,385 

1,494,781 

704,821 

768.588 

405,202 

158,3*4 

14,400 

130,217 

60,217 

95,590 



KANAWHA. 

(ByRirer) 



10,715,459 
13,950,802 
13.260,347 
15,926,743 
14,588,573 
17,329,349 
20,167,875 
20,926,596 
•2:5,761,853 
19,221,196 
19,115.172 
18, 865, .325 
19,214.704 
24,971,261 
16,398,039 
15.106,09.> 
22,015,133 
17,941,769 
19,949,098 



^I??? .^'^^^ ANTHRACITE. 
(By Railroad) I 



2,836,752 

3,090,715 

2,997,216 

3,910,795 

2,683.864 

2,720,250 

3,693.850 

5,710,(>49 

3,075,000 

4,709,775 

7.362,698 

13,311.416 

13,335,006 

25,832,374 

19,083,527 

27,119.823 

19,676,000 

24,468,000 

21,679,000 



770,525 

779,925 

977,250 

1,085,350 

1,257,900 

1.287,925 

1,314,775 

1,328,225 

1.020,525 

1,001,175 

1,118,671 

1,207.584 

1,268,170 

759,626 

661,548 

1,227,000 

1,171,000 

1.251, -250 

948,125 



40.244,438 
59,267,620 
54,620,032 
56.412.059 
54,138,822 
57,416,529 
63,845,532 
70,705,639 
65,092,421 
67,988,146 
72.345.782 
75,388,316 
76,858,816 
80,612.025 
76.458.115 
70,143,141 
79.689,109 
78,762,026 
83,942,955 



BQUAL 
TOSS, 



1.492.817 
2,197,407 
2,025,859 
2,092,551 
2,008,&')0 
2,130,354 
2,350.026 
2«551,415 
2,348,055 
2.452.253 
2,608.923 
2.718.809 
2.771,989 
2.905,071 
2.755,137 
2,530.061 
2,873,492 
2,840.437 
3,025.738 



Note.— Since 1890-91 "other kinds" represent Kanawha Coal largely; in 1898, 15,885.000 bushels, or 73 per 
cent. Cannel Coal Included In Ohio River. Shipments of Coal for 1898, 14.220,879 bushels. 

Receipts of Coke in 1898. 2,887.916 bushels ; locally manufactured, 3.949,643 : shipments, 2,571,000 bushels. 

MOVEMENT OF IRON AND STEEL 

Receipts and shipments of Iron and Steel of all kinds, at Cincinnati: 





Receipts. 


Shipments. 


Years. 


Manufactured Iron and Steel. 


Pig Iron. 


Manufactured Iron and Steel. 


Pig Iron. 




Tons. 


Pieces. 


Bundles. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Pieces. 


Bundles. 


Tons. 


1873-74 


44.237 

.39.749 

49,502 

37,289 

43.737 

68.528 

144.013 

121,914 

99.92iJ 

106.457 

108,422 

112,109 

137.203 

l.Vi.885 

150.747 

147, 9W 

192,971 

174,512 

193,777 

190.216 

134.029 

121.229 

174. IW 

127.028 

177.291 

176.249 


159.859 
ia5,606 
168,215 
404,769 
451,327 
162,287 
79,970 
12,932 


68,057 
73,7:« 
156,821 
182.870 
205,912 
88,149 
61,566 
18,105 


97,815 
117,225 
137, (>46 
129,194 
12.5,912 
212.281 
248,515 
3.'M,702 
386.510 
417, r»3,-) 
427. 9:« 
406, W8 
511,4-2t) 
W)7.773 
672.75s 
740,(>S3 
S20,0S0 
948.428 
1.102.331 
1.103.578 
9I5.0.S() 
9:?5.570 


30.617 

24.952 

32.640 

29,183 

41.6.5.') 

62.980 

90,453 

95.338 

89.571 

115.597 

112,610 

89,745 

104,311 

139,393 

124,7.% 

12:?. 681 

161.915 

164,2()2 

177,777 

174.693 

109,84>S 

89,123 

127,174 

97.4NJ 

138.:U2 

147.110 


74, (M8 
96.944 
80.845 
268,466 
321,458 
142,465 
206.732 
57,352 

::::::: 
;:::::: ' 


105,875 
172,327 

67,536 
119,746 
191,101 

85,685 
114,933 

47.968 




60,356 

78.610 

124.897 

113.954 


1874-75 

1875-76 


1876-77 


1877-78 


102,021 
187,699 


1878-79 


1879-80 * 


205,234 
295,203 
331,158 
382.867 
386.153 
368,663 
461,879 
604.964 
593.306 


1880-81 


1881-82 


i882-8:^ 


188.3-84 


18W-85 


188.V86 


188t»-87 


1S87-8M 


1888-89 


618.716 
719.462 
819 937 


1889-90 


1890-91 


1891-92 


976.699 


1892 


980,294 
848.318 
8«1 .*>?.» 


1893 


1894 


189.") 


|l.>K-./.»3f» 

;i. 237. 740 

1,44.-). 446 

il. 732. 0.30 


1,171 393 


1896 


1,170.533 
1,344,843 
1,613.096 


1897 


1898 











Note.— I^ig Iron sold here, but shipped directlv from the furnaceb or placeH of storage to destination, without 
coming to Cincinnati, is embraced in the Pig Iron figures since 1873-74. 
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PRICES OF PIG IRON. 



Prices of the various kinds of Pig Iron, per ton, at Cincinnati, at the close of 
December, as indicated : 



Kinds. 



1897 



Kinds. 



1897 



SOUTHERN COKB. 



No. 1 Foundry. 
No. 2 Foundry. 
No, 8 Foundry. 

Gray Forge 

Mottled 

No. I Soft 

No. 2f»oft 



LAKE ORE COKE. 



810 25<910 50 
10 00@10 25 
9 50(^10 00 
9 00@ 9 50 
9 00(^ 9 50 
10 25^10 50 
10 00@10 25 



No. 1 Lake Superior 11 00@11 25 

No. 2 Lake Superior 10 50@10 75 



•9 75 




11 00^ 
10 50(2 



111 50 
llO 75 



CHARCOAL. 

Hanging Rock, No. 1 

Tennessee, No. 1 

Jackson Co. Silvery. No. 1. 



CARWHEBL. 

Standard Alabama Car-1 
wheel I 

Lake Superior Carwhecl 1 
and Malleable j 



815 00316 00 

11 75§12 50 

12 00@12 50 



J4 25 
14 00 



15 00@15 25 
14 50(915 OO 



ANNUAL PRICES OF PIG IRON. 

Average annual prices of Pig Iron, per ton, at Cincinnati, for years indicated : 



Years. 



1R81-82 
1882-83 
1883-84 
1881-85 
1885-86, 
1886-87 
1887-88, 
1888-89, 



No. 1 hot- 


No. 1 stone 


No. 1 car- 


blast char- 
coal iron. 


coal iron. 


wheel iron. 


128 45 


S25 96 


$36 50 


25 68 


22 82 


30 42 


23 43 


20 40 


28 46 


20 93 


17 83 


26 41 


20 46 


17 96 


25 50 


22 95 


20 51 


28 31 


22 64 


18 98 


•25 07 


21 47 


16 97 


23 25 



Years. 



1889-90, 
1890-91 
1891-92 
1892... 
1893... 
1894... 
1895..., 
1896... 



No. 1 hot- 


No. 1 stone 


No. 1 car- 


blast char- 
coal iron. 


coal iron. 


wheel iron. 


921 69 


$17 65 


$23 47 


21 18 


16 35 


'22 53 


20 28 


15 62 


19 29 


19 75 


15 15 


18 85 


18 45- 


14 00 


18 60 


17 80 


11 60 


18 60 


15 90 


12 85 


15 95 


15 20 


12 50 


15 55 



Years. 


Southern Coke 
No. 2 Foundry. 


Lake Ore Coke 
No. 2 Foundry. 


Hanging 
Charcoal 


Rock 
No. 1. 




Range. 


Average. 


Range. 


Average. 


Range. 


Average. 


1896 


$9 25(311 50 

8 50@10 25 

9 25(ii:lO 25 


$10 35 
9 40 
965 


$11 50Ccel4 40 
10 60r<^12 00 
10 a>@io 75 


$12 50 
10 80 
10 50 


$15 00Cdll7 00 
14 25ral6 25 
14 00@15 50 


$16 00 


1897 


15 00 


1898 


14 95 







SALES OF PIG IRON. 



Annual sales of Pig Iron, at Cincinnati (including direct shipments), and 
approximate value of the same, in years ending August 31 and December 31 : 



Year*. 


Tons Sold. 


Value. 


1 Years. 
1891-92. 


Tons Sold. 


Value. 


1883-84 


427.900 
407.000 
511.400 
667.KH) 
672.700 
740,700 
820,100 
lM,s.400 


$9,307,000 
7,668.000 
9.737,000 
14.514,000 
13,.V>3,000 
13,4&5.000 
15,376,(X)0 
17,78;i,000 


1,102,:^00 
1,103,.578 
915,a-)0 
9:i5,570 
l,2S.i.900 
l,2r<7,700 
1.445,400 
1,7;«,630 


$20,117,000 
19,588.500 
15,830,000 
12,160,000 
17,360,000 
15,475,000 
16,625,000 
19,925,000 


1884-85 


1 1892 ........ 


1885-86 


. 1S93 

' 1894 

1895 


1886-87 


1887-88 


1888-89 


181Hi 


1889-90 


1897 


1890-91 


' 1898 
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LOW AND HIGH PRICES OF PIG IRON. 

Lowest and highest quotations of No. 1 Hotblast Charcoal Iron, p^ ton, at Cin- 
cinnati, and months for the same, in years ending August 31 and December 31: 



YSAB8. 



LOWCOT. 



Quotatlous. 



Months. 



HlGHBBT. 



Quotations. 



Mouths. 



1868-70. 
1870-71. 
1871-72. 
1872-73, 
187»-74. 
1874-75. 
1875-76. 
1876-77. 
1877-78. 
1878-79. 
1879-80. 

1880-81. 

1881-82. 
1882-88. 
1883-84. 
1884-«5, 
1885-86, 
1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-89, 
188^90 
1890-91 
1891-92 
1892... 
1893... 
1894... 
1895. . . 
1896... 




23 00^24 00 

21 00^22 00 
20 00<§21 00 
27 00@28 00 

26 00@27 00 

26 00@27 00 

24 50$25 00 

22 00(^23 25 
18 00(§19 00 

18 00^19 00 
20 00(3121 00 
20 50(921 50 
20 00(^22 00 
20 00(^22 00 
20 00^22 OO 

19 00^20 00 
18 50(^19 50 
17 75@18 25 
17 50(^18 00 
15 bmib 75 
15 00@16 50 



June, July, August 

August 

September 

August 

July, August ^ 

Dec., Jan., Feb., Aug 

Feb.,Mar.,Apr.,May,Jun.,Jul.,Aug 

Oct., Nov., Dec., Jan., Aug 

August 

June, July 

September, May, June, July 

( Dec., Jan.. Feb., Mar., April, May, ) 
( June, July, Aug j 

September 

May, June, July, August 

May, June, July, August 

June, July, August 

September 

September, October 

June, July, August 

August 

September, October, November 

January to August, inclusive 

August 

October, November, December 

June to December, inclusive 

March to December 

March to June 

November, December 



150 00 
37 .50 

57 00 

58 00(<$59 00 
47 00^49 00 
33 00(^34 00 
27 00(^28 00 
24 00cqS25 00 
23 00(^24 00 
27 00@28 00 
43 00(^44 OO 

30 00 




22 00^23 00 
21 00@22 00 
20 00(^22 00 
19 75@21 OO 
18 50^19 50 
17 75@18 25 
16 25(§il7 00 
16 00@17 00 



September, October, November. 

Sept.Oct., Nov.. Dec. 

August 

September, October, November. 

Sepiemh^r. 

September. 

September. 

Sep., Oct, Apr., May, June. July» Aug. 

Sep., Oct, Nov., Dec., Jan., Feb. 

August. 

Februarj'. 

September. 

January, February, March, April. 

September, October. 

September. 

September. 

Dec. Jan.. Feb., March. April. May. 

January, February, March, April. 

SeptemDer, October. 

Each month in the year. 

December, January, February. l|ar. 

Sept, Oct. Nov., Dec.. Jan. 

September. October, November. 

January. February. 

January to April, inclusive. 

January to March. 

August September, October. 

January to June, inclusive. 



Lowest and highest quotations of No. 1 Hanging Rock Charcoal Iron, per ton, 
at Cincinnati, for years indicated : 



Years. 



Lowest. 



Quotations. 



Months. 



Highest. 



Quotations. 



Months. 



1895 
189(i, 
1897, 
1898. 



Jir> 50(915 75 
15 0()(gi\e 00 
14 2r>(ai5 50 
14 00(^15 50 



May, June 

November, D^ember 

September to December, inclusive 
June, July 



$16 00@18 25 
16 00(gil7 00 
15 00(8^16 25 
14 50(^^15 50 



January, February. 

May. June. 

January. 

Jan. to May, an<J Aug. to Dec., inc. 



PRICES OF ANTHRACITE PIG IRON. 

Average annual prices of Anthracite Foundry Pig Iron, at Philadelphia, per 
ton of 2,240 pounds: 



1871 


J35 12 

48 88 

42 75 

30 25 ' 


187S 

1879 


817 63 1 im> 

21 50 1 1S86 


$18 00 1892 


115 75 


1872 


18 71 ll 1893 

20 92 1894 


14 52 


1878 


1880 


28 50 ' 1887 


12 66 


1874 


1881 


25 12 1 1W<8 


18 88 1895 


18 10 


1875 


25 50 


1882 


2."i 75 1WS9 


17 75 1 1896 


12 86 


1876 


22 25 


1883 


22 38 1890 


18 40 ' 1897 


12 10 


1877 


18 S8 


1HK4 


19 88 1 imi 


17 52 1 1898 


11 66 




1 
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LOW AND HIGH PRICES OF PIG IRON. 

Lowest and highest quotations of Strong No. 1 Stone Coal Iron, per ton, at Cin- 
cinnati, and months for the same, in years ending August 31 and December 81 : 



YBAB8. 



LOWBBT. 



Quotations. 



Months. 



Highest. 



Quotations. 



Months. 



1875-76. 

1871^-77. 

1877-78. 
1878-79. 
1879^80. 

1880-81. 

U81-82. 
1882^83. 
1888-84. 
1884-85. 
1885-86. 
1886-^7. 
1887-88. 
1888-89 
1889-90! 
1890-91. 
1891-92, 
1892..., 
1898... 
1894... 
1895... 
1896... 




16 00@16 50 

14 75^17 80 

15 00^18 50 
14 50^17 50 




Feb.,Mftr., Apr., BCay,Jun. , July , Aug. 
December, August 

August , 

Sept, Oct., Nov., Dec., Jan., Feb. . . . 

September 

( Oct., Nov., Dec, Jan., Feb., Mar., \ 
\ April, May, June, July, Aug. . . j 

June, July 

June, July, August 

July, August 

August 

September 

September, October 

June, July, August 

May, June, July, August 

April, May 

January, February 

August 

August, September. October 

Decern ber 

April, May, June, July 

March, April, May, June 

September to December, inclusive.. 



f26 00^^ 00 

23 00^24 00 

22 00(^23 00 

24 00^25 00 
40 00^4100 

24 00^26 00 




17 50@19 00 
19 00@20 50 
15 25@18 50 

15 00@17 50 
14 75<gl7 00 

13 75@15 50 
12 25^14 25 

16 40 

14 00^15 00 



September. 
f Sept., Oct, Jan., Feb., March, April, 
(. May, June, July, Aug. 

Sept., Oct, Nov., Dec., Jan. 

August 

January, February. 

September. 

Nov., Dec., Jan., Feb., March, April. 

September, October 

September. 

September, October, November. 

January, February, March. 

January, February, March. 

September. 

September. 

January. 

October. 

November. 

January. 

January. 

January. 

October. 

January to April, inclusive. 



Lowest and highest quotations of No. 2 Southern Coke Foundry Iron, per ton, 
at Cincinnati, for years indicated : 



Years. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Quotations. 


Months. 


Quotations. 


Months. 


1895 


99 00(^9 25 
9 25(^$9 75 

8 50@S 75 

9 25^9 50 


March, April 


$12 75 
11 60 

10 00@10 25 
9 75^10 25 


October, November. 


1896 


September. .................... ...... 


January. 
Jsnuanr. 
December. 


1897 


Jane 


1898 


Julv. Aumist 









PRODUCTION OF CRUDE STEEL 



Steel Ingots and Castings produced in the United States, in tons of 2,240 
pounds, for years indicated : 



Kinds. 


1898 


1897 


1896 


1895 


1894 


1898 


Bessemer 


6,609,017 

2,280,292 

8t),747 

3.801 


5,475,815 

1,608,«71 

69,959 

8,012 


3,919,906 

1,298,700 

60.689 

2,3W 


4,909,128 

1.137,182 

67,666 

858 


3,571,313 

784,986 

51,702 

4,081 


3,215,686 


Open Hearth 


737,890 


Crucible 


68,613 


All others 


2,806 






Total Crude Steel, tons. . . . 


8,982,857 


7,156,957 


5,281,689 


6,114,834 


4,412,032 


4,019,995 
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MONTHLY PRICES OF PIG IRON. 

Range of monthly prices of Southern Coke, Lake Ore Coke and Hanging Rock 
Charcoal Pig Iron, per ton, at Cincinnati, in years indicated: 



Months. 



Southern Coke, 
No. 2 Foundry. 



1898 



1897 



Lake Orb Coke, 
No. 2 Foundry. 



Hanging Rock Chabooau 
No. 1. 



1898 



1897 




1897 



January.... 
Februar>'.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October ... 
November , 
December . 



99 50@ 9 75 
9 50@ 9 75 
9 50@ 9 75 
9 50(05 9 75 
9 50@ 9 75 
9 25(<$ 9 75 
9 25(<'4 9 ^ 
9 25Cc$ 9 50 
9 25^10 00 
9 75(910 00 
9 75(^10 00 
9 IfXOflO 25 



910 00@10 25 
9 75^10 25 
9 25((«10 00 
9 '2:y(a, 9 50 
S 50^ 9 50 
8 50(^ « 75 

8 75(S> 9 00 

9 UO 

9 00@ 9 75 
9 75 

9 50@ 9 75 
9 50@ 9 75 



910 50@10 75 
10 50(§10 75 
10 50^10 75. 
10 50(^(10 75 
10 50^10 75 
10 50^10 75 
10 25(fctl0 75 
10 25(«10 50 
10 25((jl0 50 
10 25(ii»10 50 
10 2r>(qil0 50 
10 25@10 75 



911 50@12 00 
11 00((jl2 OO 
10 QOQtll 50 
10 00@1I 00 

10 m(h,n 00 
10 7r»(jiii 00 

10 50(911 00 
10 50^10 75 
10 5()@10 75 
10 50@10 75 
10 50(ai0 75 
10 50@10 75 




14 50^15 50 
14 50^15 50 
14 50^15 50 
14 25(^15 50 
14 25AJ15 50 
14 25il5 50 
14 25<$15 50 



PIG IRON PRODUCTION. 

The following statement shows the production of Pig Iron in States imme- 
diately tributary to Cincinnati, and totals for the entire country, the figures 
representing long tons of 2,240 pounds, in years indicated : 



States. 



Alabama 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Tennessee 

West Virginia.. 
Wisconhin 



Total, ions.. 
All Other 



Total. United States . 



1, ass, 676 

13,762 

1,865,898 

*i66,"724 
147.640 
141,010 
1,986,358 
263.439 
192.699 
172,781 



5,417,987 
6,355,947 



11,773,9^ 



1897 



922.170 

15.593 

925,239 

"76,666 
149,511 
12,548 
1,196,326 
24«,33H 
108,569 
158. 4i« 



1895 



a')4,667 

31,034 

1,006,091 

' 63,' 780 

91 ,222 

27,518 

1,463.789 

•^8,129 

141,968 

148,400 



3,807,438 4,076.598 
4,815.689 ' 5,369,710 



8.62:3,127 i 9,446,308 



1894 



592,392 
40.268 
601,795 

"33,'854 
95,171 
6,522 
900,029 
212,773 
80,781 
91,595 



2,658,180 
3,999,208 



6.657,38« 



1893 



726,888 

39,675 

406,261 

5,567 

47,501 
117,538 

32,360 
875,295 
207,915 

81,591 
131,772 



2,671,833 
4,453,169 



7.124.502 



1892 



915,296 

9,950 

949,450 

7,700 

56,548 

184,421 

57.020 

1,221,913 

800,OA1 

154,793 

174,961 



4,082,133 
5,124,867 



9,157.000 



Total production of Pig Iron in the United States, the figures representing 
net tons, for years indicated : • 



1881 4,641.564 

1882 5.178.122 

188.3 5.146.972 

1884 4..=vsy,r)i:j 

18R') 4,,V29..MV.i 

lS.s<) 6.:^').-).;{2.s 



1SS7 7.1K7,206 

1KH.S 7.2r)S,.V)7 

l.KX«» ^.51t),()79 

im) io,:i07.(»27 

Ih'Jl *».27:{,154 

1K»2 10,2.Vj.S40 



1893 7,979.442 

IMM 7,456.274 

IS'.*.-) 10.579,865 

lMt<> 9,657,902 

1M1»7 10,811,001 

lh9H 13,186,806 
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MOVEMENT OF TOBACCO. 
Yearly movement of Leaf and Manufactured Tobacco, at Cincinnati : 





RBCEIPT8 




Shipments. 




Le 


iECBIPTS 




Shipments 






Leaf. 


t. 


Leaf. ' i . 


af. 


t. 


Leaf. 


t. 


Yeam. 






s 8 




2| 


Years. 






11 






II 


















Cases 


11 

30,235 


Cases 


"^CJ 






Cases 


"So 




Cases 


n 




Hhds. 


and 


Hhds. and ' a ^ 1 




Hhds. 


and 


190,445 


Hhds. 


and 






bales. 


bales. 
9,3.53 1 3,370 


1" 1 

1 






bales. 
17,423 


68,759 


bales. 
11.700 


08 ^ 


1853-54. 


8,744 


3,118 


30,741 ' 


1876-77.' 


71,217 


365,148 


1854-55. 


5,209 


2,312 


24,802 


4,968 i 3,307 26,077 


1877-78. 


88.280 


16,970 


195,572 


85,019 


9.984 


422,661 


1855-56. 


5,702 


2,129 


33,924 


5,005 1 3,075 27,745 


1878-79. 


78.137 


15,932 


•263,707 


69, •2-20 


8.477 


531,705 


1856-57. 


4,837 


2,663 


40,994 


4,054 i 5,823 34,298 


1879-80. 


88,965 


17,813 


•268,316 


79,101 


12,363 


496,094 


1867-58. 


4,476 


4,603 


33.745 


4,588 , 5,798 i .32,279 1 


1880-81. 


100,626 


20,770 


•228.432 


91,413 


12.974 


414,831 


1858-59. 


5,3-28 


6.871 


56,330 


4,493 1 5,598 1 45,0.30 


1881-82. 


81.519 


29,113 


279,625 


74,764 


13,184 


389,8S6 


1859^. 


6,-261 


7,239 


49,552 


6,124 4,074 49,882 


18"" °^ 


'^ ^50 


24,170 


264,141 


90,720 


13. '252 


369,448 


1860-61. 


14,148 


7,001 


35,455 


14,232 8,971 


42,141 


18 


9b 


25,322 


196,653 


90,895 


15,463 


:350,948 


1861-62. 


31,914 


13,147 


37,813 


27,955 7,928 


75,968 


18 


80 


19,488 


213,606 


110,1*4 


10,328 


3a5,058 


1862-63. 


33,261 


6,981 


31.683 


29,736 1 6,492 


65,457 


18 


41 


'22,3:56 


253,536 


101,447 


10,623 


313,614 


1863-64. 


53,769 


14,669 


50.063 


48,277 1 22,263 


82,081 


18 


60 


'26,559 


357,312 


96,595 


14,179 


392,608 


1864-65. 


M.359 


7,447 


22,807 


51,869 12,971 


45,955 


18 


:17 


20, '232 


486,325 


77,8% 


9,128 


388, a53 


1866-66. 


43,943 


7,7^ 


39,296 


40,665 10,776 


51,292 


18 


65 


'21,177 


531,840 


92,806 


11,760 -350,610 


1866-67. 


64.350 


4-24 


37,796 


57,069 1 13,493 


45,587 


18 


31 


'27,007 


518,136 


109.048 


13,078 


869,338 


1867-68. 


42,892 


3,636 


24,607 


37,502 9,068 


36,280 


18 


60 


•25,571 


381, "287 


126,458 


12,803 


363,442 


1868-69. 


39,978 


4,753 


26,545 


36,810 6,143 


36,862 


18 


83 


29,7'26 


•257.669 


130,861 


21.068 


247,905 


1869-70. 


46,563 


9,961 


53,961 


42,538 6,199 


88.149 


18 


59 


30,157 


201,847 


128,162 


19,910 


•207,590 


1870-71. 


56.283 


9,083 


61,497 


50,^1 2,493 


110,652 


18 


46 


.31,602 


167,616 


97,472 


17,586 


170.629 


1871-72. 


45,877 


11,176 


59.535 


39,566 1,738 


146,771 


18 


21 


35,663 


153,914 


121,517 


14.822 


160,470 


1872-73. 


61,876 


5,278 


89,650 


59,169 4,897 


174,749 


18 


33 


30, '268 


123,327 


100,781 


10,212 


149,948 


1873-74. 


73,093 


4. -2.53 


123,714 


66,094 , 4,365 


•255,210 


18 


2:^ 


28,349 


139,562 


86,678 


7,671 


148,680 


1874-75. 


45,234 


10,915 


114,925 


43,249 8,776 


217,392 


18 


63 


32,566 


155,065 


89.660 


10,001 


153,339 


1875-76. 


61.338 


13,230 


1.50,336 


59,103 12,245 


297,960 


18 


a5 


34,187 


110,469 


72,239 


9,413 


118,115 



Note.— The foregoing represents commercial years to 1891-92, calendar years subsequently. 

TOTAL TOBACCO MANUFACTURE. 

Quantity of Chewing and Smoking Tobacco, representing pounds, manufac- 
tured in Cincinnati, Covington and Newport, respectively, together with totals: 



Years. 


Chewing Tobacco. 


Smoking Tobacco. 


Cincinnati. 


Covington 
AND NEWPOirr. 


Total. 


Cincinnati. 

1,630,017^4 
1.548,28H^ 
910,9:J0^ 
874,013*^ 
900,899t| 
849,468 
78S,313% 
780.:f28 
870. 165^4 
886.9r2VH 
86-1,22:^^8 
987, 577 »o 
1,069,934*^ 
l,297,9:i5 

2, 613, 547*^ 
3.8a3.294 


Covington 
AND Newport. 


Total. 


1880-81 


2,.353,983M 

1,7W,414}2 

853,52^i% 

1,180,094W 

834,817>i 

744,851 

563, 682^ 

273,»M2>J 

241."240Vl 

59,3*24% 

77.418»^ 

94,:«7 

90,091 

43,937 

'22,*.»22 

19,51H) 

16,140 

io,av> 

10.954 


2,»18,176 
2,657,901 
3,077,337 
3,529,091 
3,686,577 
«3,442,68.3^ 
<«, 598. 8-27% 

<'1,417..587 
^l, 207, 822 
*1,. 581. 749 
*1, 894, 95.5 
*1,8?<I,884 


4,702,159*4 

4.4.52,315»4 

3,930,K')9% 

4,709,18'SVa 

4,521,39rri4 

4,187,534^1 

3,162,510 

2,.307,45H»4 

1,6,58,8*27^4 

1, '267, 146*2 

1,662,167)^ 

1,989,292 

1.971.975 


291,465 
515,862 
866,80(i>^ 
613,692 
297,290^8 
*330,947 
<"249,8'27 
<'195,484 
'■140,*201 
<'119,456 
*15(>,7:« 
<'187,413 
<'186,r21 
'•n47,586 
*16.5,844 
<147,'262 
*100,714 
'e'114.845 
492.9«)6 


1,921,482^ 
2,064,150)1 
l,777,736f| 
1,487,705^, 
1,198,190 


1881-82 


1882-83 


1883-84 


1884-85 


1885-86 


1,180,405 


1886-87 

1887-^ 


1,038,140^ 
975,812 


1888-89 


1,010,366)< 
1.006,368k 
1.0'20,956^8 


1889-90 


1890-91 


1891-92 


1.174,W)0k 


1892 


1,256,055^0 


189tJ 


n, 492, "2.57 1.536,194 
<'1,676,H70 1 1,699,792 
•n, 488. 981 V^ 1 1,508. 487 V, 
•^l, 018,330 1 1,0:^4,470 


1.445. 521 


1894 


1,890.897*^ 
2,760..s09la 


1895 


1896 


3.904,008 


1897 


oi, 161. '2-21 1 1.1 71. -276 , 4,55«>.593 
l,141,:i'>6 1 1.152.310 5.-170.078 


4,671. 43,> 


1898 


5,9<«.074 













* Approximate production based on actual production of Chewing and Smoking Tobarco combined, and on 
the relation which the two kindn nustained to eath other in the calendar year. 
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PRODUCTION OF CIGARS. 

Number of Cigars manufactured in Cincinnati, and Covington, Newport, etc., 
respectively, and the whole number in each year, for years indicated : 



YBAR8. 


CiNCIKNATI. 


Covington, 
Newpobt, etc. 


Total. 


1878-79 


89,080,150 
106,822,600 
109,794,150 
115,566,000 
115,987,175 
96,632,750 
73,225,600 
94,110,300 
109,073,650 
113,534,500 
106,609,550 
112,870,000 
124,442,630 
129,135,650 
134,911,260 
125,329,970 
159.537.210 
162,376,180 
163,880,910 
169,176,780 
227,903,051 


8,235,650 
8,658,525 
8,302.950 
9,597,450 
10.384.085 
JO. 752,000 
7,849,950 
7,019,450 
7,163,450 
6,237,623 
6,892,110 
9,597.367 
6,610,090 
6,558,200 
6,588.750 
6,318,050 
6,557,820 
6,127,963 
5,955,140 
6,763,040 
8,465,645 


97,315,800 
114,481.125 
118.097,100 


1879-80 


1880^1 


1881 -82 


125,153,450 


1882-83 


126,271,260 


1888-84 


107,384 750 


1884-85 


81,075,650 
101,1-29,750 
116,237,100 


188&-86 

188G-87 


1887-88 


119 772,128 


1888-89 


113,501,660 
122,467,867 


188^90 


1890-91 


131,052,720 
135,693.850 


1891-92 


1892 


141.500.010 


1898 


131,648,020 


1894 


166,095,030 


1885 


168,504,143 


1896 


169,836,050 


1897...: 


175,939,820 


1898 


236,368,696 







Note.— During the year ending December 31, 1897, there were made in Cincinnati (iucludlug Hamilton 
County) 5.266.000 Cigarettes, on which 93.681.61 taxes were paid. In 1898, 9,954.2M) Cigarettes ; tax. t8.118.10. 



TOBACCO PRODUCTION. 

Acreage, production in pounds, and value of Tobacco crops of the United 
States, as officially reported, for years indicated: 



Years. 


Acres. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


Years. 


Acres. 


Pounds. 1 Value. 


1887 


598,620 
747.326 
695,301 
722,198 
742,945 


386,240,000 
565,795,000 
488,256,000 
522,215.000 
566,877,000 


$40,977,000 
48,666.000 
32,397,000 
43.100.000 
47.492,000 


1892 


725,195 
702,952 
523,103 
638,950 
594,749 


498,621 000 1 $46 729,000 


1888 


1898 


483.024,000 ' 39.155,000 
406,678,000 27.761.000 
491.544.000 35,574.000 
403,004,000 24,258,000 


1889 


1894 


1890 


1895 


1891 .... 


1896 







Note.— No official estimate of Tobacco crops since 1896, a revision being made as a result of evident under- 
estimates of crops reported. 

TOBACCO EXPORTS. 

Exports of Leaf Tobacco, representing pounds, in years ending June 30: 



1887 293,667,000 

1888 249,195,000 

1889 211,521,000 



1890 24^1,343,000 

1891 236,970,000 

1892 240,716,000 



1893 248,.S67,000 

1894 268,791,000 

1895 293,796,000 



1896 287,700,000 

1897 3a5,978,OO0 

1898 252,259,000 



Value of Leaf Tobacco exported, in ^ 


y^ears 


indicated, ending June 30: 




1887 $25,638,000 

1K8K '21 QvU^ (100 


1890 821.479,000 

1891..' '20.711.000 

1892 20,30:3.000 


1S93. 
1894. 
1895. 


822.293,000 


1896 

1897 


$24 405 000 


22,9:^9,000 


24.513.000 


18>>U IH 901 000 


25,623,000 


1898 


91 o<>i nno 
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LEAF TOBACCO TRADE. 

Monthly receipts, offerings, rejections and sales of Leaf Tobacco, in hogsheads, 
and annual buniness in cases, at the Cincinnati warehouses, during three years : 





Bbckipts 




Offerings. 


Rejections. 




Sales. 




Months. 
























' 1898 


1897 


1896 


1898 


18^ 


1896 


1898 


1897 


1896 


1898 


1897 


1696 


January 


1 7.780 


3,772 


4,116 


7,468 


7,732 


5,868 


1.775 


1,911 


1,799 


5,698 


5,821 


4,069 


February 


1 6,080 
4,627 


6,901 


5,267 


8,673 


9,460 


8,165 


2,294 


2,751 


8,009 


6,879 


6,709 


5,156 


March 


7,706 


4,367 


8,084 


11,852 


8.262 


1,606 


3.433 


2,370 


6,428 


8,419 


5,892 


i£?l:::::::::: 


3,243 


3,306 


3,286 


7,014 


8,550 


7,979 


1,501 


2,149 


2,286 


5,513 


6,401 


5,693 


3,462 


4,710 


3,368 


5,380 


6,225 


7,492 


1,886 


1,4?2 


2,067 


3.994 


4,768 


5,426 


June 


5,203 


8,496 


10,070 


6,-225 


9,851 


11,557 


1,256 


1,499 


3,470 


4,970 


8,362 


8,087 


July 


6,036 


12,795 


9,389 


6,141 


11,819 


9,964 


1.889 


2,347 


2.895 


4,752 


8,9T2 


7,069 


August 


, 5,911 


11,927 


8,978 


4,905 


7,092 


9,113 


1,175 


1,396 


2,568 


3,780 


5,694 


6,546 


September 


1 8,077 


6,932 


5,342 


5,032 


8.809 


8,762 


1,177 


1,636 


2,246 


8,855 


7,178 


6,516 


October 


1,362 


4,209 


4,302 


3,360 


8.841 


7,212 


919 


1.108 


1,562 


2.441 


7,733 


5,660 


November 


1,488 


6.055 


8,725 


3,365 


8,807 


6,175 


719 


1,970 


1,228 


2,646 


6,837 


4,962 


December 


1,936 


8,775 


5,835 


2,856 


6.531 


7,859 


880 


1,614 


2,547 


2,026 


4,917 


5.812 


Total hhds.. 


50,205 


80,586 


68,045 


68,403 


105,069 


98,408 


15,976 


23,288 


28,042 


52,427 


81,781 


70,866 


Total cases. . 


780 


970 


1,084 


1,050 


1,230 


1,781 


306 


240 


591 


744 


990 


1,190 



Total annual receipts, offerings, rejections and sales of Leaf Tobacco, at the 
Cincinnati warehouses, for commercial years ending August 31, to 1891-92, and 
calendar years subsequently : 



Years. 


Reci 
HhdH. 


IPTS. 


Ofpei 
Hhds. 


lINGS. 


Rejections. 


Sales. 


Csjwis. 


Cases. 


Hhds. 


Cases. 


Hhds. 


Cases. 


1880-81 


50,964 
65,426 
56,743 
52,280 
62,248 
58,633 
60,769 
34,269 
72,618 
75.315 
80,803 
84,955 
84,482 
67,467 
76,625 
80,.=)08 
68,045 
80,586 
50,205 


8;436 
8,000 
4,243 
3,497 
« 

3',86i 
3,915 
1,950 
2,a>4 
2,530 
2,700 
3,107 
3,2,>1 
2,487 
1,084 
970 
780 


67,520 
62,017 
83,003 
69,761 
79,968 
73,294 
76,369 
47,167 
90,246 
111,192 
118,703 
115.819 
109,612 
79,984 
104,010 
103,198 
98,408 
lft5.069 
68,403 


o 

8,"667 
7,752 
4,513 
3.106 
3,067 
4,440 
4,091 
5,125 
3,360 
3,396 
3,200 

« 

4;492 
4,68.-) 
3,609 
1.781 
1,280 
1,050 


17.071 
16,822 
24,116 
18,116 
20,549 
19,784 
15,006 
10,936 
26,727 
35.619 
37.i:J8 
31.659 
•26,5:« 
22,281 
28.723 
30,517 
28.042 
23,28S 
15,976 


« 

2ii62 

2,245 

868 

479 

751 

915 

9»'2 

1,435 

1,350 

2,480 

925 

i;952 

1,531 

1,433 

591 

240 

306 


50,681 
. 46,437 
58,941 
61,645 
59,419 
53,510 
61,363 
36,231 
63,519 
75,573 
81,565 
84.160 
83,073 
57,703 
75.287 
72,681 
70,836 
81.781. 
52,427 


# 


1881-82 


6,496 
6,682 
3,64 
2.627 


1882-88 


1883-84 


1884-85 


1885-86 


2,316 
3,525 


1886-87 


1887-88 


8,109 


1888-89 


3,690 

2,110 

916 


1889-90 


1890-91 


1891-92 


2,475 


1892 


1893 


2,540 


1894 


3,154 
2,176 


1895 


18% 


1,190 
990 


1897 


1898 


744 







*Not reported. 



Stocks of Leaf Tobacco in Cincinnati warehouses on January 1, 1893 to 
1899, inclusive, and on September 1 of previous years: 



Packages. 



Hogsheads . 
Cases 



1899 



7,387 
138 



1898 ; 1897 



13.1% I 15,769 
91 1 '206 




1891 



21.838 
750 



1893 



15,638 
500 



1892 ' 1891 



22.582 I 21,732 
339 234 



23,827 I 27.034 
610 390 
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COMPARATIVE PRODUCTION OF SPIRITS. 

Production of Distilled Spirits, representing proof gallons, at Cincinnati and 
immediate vicinity : 



Years. 


Cincinnati. 


1883-84 


9,904,116.68 
8,267,718.03 
8,259,910.60 
7,309,820.64 
7,463.101.69 
7,387,300.21 


1884-85 


1885-86 


1885-«87 


1887-88 




1889-90 


7,827.277.70 
7,824,705.39 
6,815,790.29 
6,861,346.52 
7,006,165.87 
6,973,809.40 
6.444,678.60 


1890-91 


1891-92 


1892 


lgt» 


1894 


1895 


1896 


5,970,506.70 


1897 


8,826,085.40 
7,722,872.00 


1898 -- 







Covington, 




I Newport, etc. 


Total. 


1 2,059,585.09 


11.968,701.77 


1 3,029,980.42 


11,297,698.45 


3,317,236.84 


11,577,147.44 


4,&35,617.22 


11.645,437.86 


3,681,006.23. 


11.144.107.92 


3,328,387.46 


10,715,687.67 


3,753,610.13 


11.580.887.83 


2, (>:J7, 200.83 


10,461,906.22 


2,870,320.60 


9,686,110.89 


3,330,503.40 


10,191,849.92 


2,948,270.80 


9,949,436.67 


2,401.571.06 


9,575,380.46 


2,432,638.00 


8,877.316.60 


2,327,058.07 


8.297,563.77 


263,150.68 


9.089,236.08 


1,965,898.64 


9,688,770.64 



COMPARATIVE PRODUCTION OF RECTIFIED SPIRITS. 

Production of Rectified Spirits, representing proof gallons, in Hamilton 
County, Ohio (Cincinnati), and immediate vicinity, for years indicated : 



Year«. 


Cincinnati. 


Covington, 
Newport, etc. 


Total. 


1883-84 


9,985,231.50 
8, 405,. •«2. 49 
8,5:W.041.96 
8,424,:«9.02 
10.120,271.92 
9.289.304.18 
9,279.243.73 
9,331,2^^1.85 
9,145.219.41 
7,267,806.26 
8,039,869.01 
7,681.119.79 
7.908.319.00 
6,736,078.00 
7,050,876.40 


3,405,299.68 
2.815.316.87 
3,018,038.00 
3, 270, an. 99 
3,582.190.26 
3,362,840.00 
8,696.801.00 
3,5(^3,924.00 
3,312,087.00 
2,467,44,3.00 
1,915.611.02 
1,990,353.92 
1,995,499.00 
1,911.804.00 
1.987,723.88 


13 390 531 24 


1884-85 : 


11, 220, 649. :« 


1885-86 


11,556,079.96 


1886-87 


11,694,641.01 
13,702,462.18 
12,602.144.18 
12,976,044.73 
12.895,208.85 
12,457.;i06.41 


1887-88 


1888-89 


1889-90 


1S91 


1892 


1.S93 


9 735 249.26 


1894 


9.955,480.03 


1895 


9.671,473.71 


1896 


9,903.818.00 
8.647.882.00 


1897 


1898 


9,038.600.28 







Note.— Previous to 1891 the record is for years ending July 31 : from 1891 for calendar years. 



REVENUE FROM SPIRITS. 
United States Internal Revenue from Spirits, for years ending June 30: 



1883 «74, 368,000 

lH?cl 76,905,000 

18H5 67.511,000 

1886 69,092,000 



1887 165,766,000 

18^x 69.287,000 

1889 74,303,000 

1890 81,683,000 



1891 .J83,a«,000 

1892 91,310,000 

1893 94,713,000 

1894 85,259,000 



1895 879,863,000 

1896 80.670,000 

1897 82,008,000 

1898 92,547,000 
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MOVEMENT OF WHISKY. 



Actual monthly receipts and shipments of Whisky, at Cincinnati, including 
receipts from Petersburg and Carrollton, Kentucky : 



Months. 



January.... 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August — 
September. 
October.... 
November . 
December. 



Receipts. 



Shipments. 



1898 


1897 


1896 
18,124 


1898 


1897 


19.412 


17,915 


30,100 


24,989 ' 


19,363 


16,972 


18,695 


28,869 


•25,364 


18,987 


18,026 


19,262 


26,395 


29.9% 


21.173 


16,391 


21 ,076 


30,729 


27,924 


20,175 


15,613 


17,729 


29,672 


27.091 


15.148 


12.401 


18,606 


25,458 


22,948 


13,002 


n,890 


16,374 


21,677 


21,148 


16,715 


18,275 


17,122 


24.890 


28.381 


18,160 


16,231 


18.210 


27,622 


28,980 


22.881 


19,840 


24,060 


82,478 


32,284 


2:^,825 


•26,4(50 


23,079 


37,325 


39,991 


28,919 


2:^,753 


24.259 


40,183 


40,018 



27.011 
25.567 
29.005 
28,6.'>4 
26,76:) 
■26,402 
21,555 
24.:«6 
•25.733 
32,83:) 
:)0,643 
37,108 



Receipts and shipments of Whisky, at Cincinnati, for commercial years ending 
August 31, to 1891-92, and calendar years subsequently : 



Years. 



Receipts, 
I bbls. 



Shipm'ts,! 
bbls. 



186^70 , 444,291 

1870-71 1 813,072 

1871-72 ■ 316,041 

1872-73 273,W8 

1873-74 3:)8.631 

1874-75 ' 305,3'24 

1875-76 295,012 

1876-77 3-20,877 

1877-78 ■ 119,639 

1878-79 139,262 



441, 
375, 
395, 
369, 
335, 
347, 
3*29, 
300, 
351 



820 
699 
764 
902 
684 
4'23 

mi 

,68-1 
,473 
816 



Yeabs. 



1879-80. 
1880-81. 
1881-82. 
188-2-83. 
188:)-M. 
1884-85. 
1885-86. 
l>SN>-87. 
18X7-S8. 
18 



Receipts, 
bbls. 



Shipm'ts, 
bbls. 



154.819 
191,232 
201,197 
•217,644 
•272,316 
2-22,414 
•201, 3;« 
187,*26:i 
2'27.135 
'268,528 



456,408 
469,464 
474,486 
465,633 
505,309 
45:^.446 
446,864 
434.960 
447,162 
476.469 



Yeaks. 



I Receipts, 'Shipm'ts 



bbls. 



bbls. 



1889-90 245,541 486,258 

1890-91 , 292,009 , b24,V26 

1891-92 1 314,800 1 517,9*25 



1892 3-20, 7-24 

1893 1 340,308 i 

18«M 385.160 I 

1895 1 •245,394 

1896 236,596 | 

1897 ' 213,767 

1898 1 238,060 



5-23, 05)5 
463,496 
505,188 
368,100 
a42,285 
356,178 
359.733 



Note.— From 1877-78 to 1898 the receipts do not Include Whisky manufactured in Hamilton Couuty, Coving- 
ton, etc., which was previously embraced. 



Aggregate yearly production and receipts of Whisky, at Cincinnati, stated in 
gallons, and value of the same, for years indicated : 



Years. 



1887-88 
18»M» 
188^-90. 
1890-91 
1891-02 
1892..., 



Made and 
Received. 



21,375,182 
23,619.147 
•23.450.232 
24,478,3:« 
24, 7%. 510 
'25,586,602 



Total Value. 



r25, 382.764 

•26,7.'M,,568 
26,166,4% 
•29, 86;). 572 
30,878,000 
31,033,000 



Y'EARS. 



1893 
1894 
1.H95 
1896 
1897 



Made and 
Received. 



26, -284, '220 
27,863,060 
20,656,-228 
19,654.171 
19,350,052 
21,115,650 



Total Value. 



931.897,000 
34,360,000 
25,598.000 
24,194.000 
23.630,000 
•26.194.000 



Total production of Distilled Spirits in the United States, in gallons: 



1886-87 79,433,000 

1887-88 71,688.000 

1888-^ 91,133,000 



1889-90 111,102,000 

1890-91 117,767,000 

1891-92 118,436,000 



1892-98 181.010,000 I 

1893-94 92,158,000 

1894-95 81,910,000 



1895-96. 
1896-97. 
1897-98., 



89,992.000 
65,573,000 
83.668.000 
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CHANGES IN PRICES OF SPIRITS. 

Changes in basis price of Spirits, per proof gallon, 1887 to 1898, inclusive, and 
of Highwines, at Cincinnati, previously : 



1881 

April 6 SI 05 

7 1 04 

9 1 05 

13 106 

18 1 05 

21 1 03 

22 1 05 

May 2 1 04 

6 1 05 

. 9 1 06 

14 105 

16 1 04 

25 1 05 

June 6 1 06 

21 1 07 

24 1 08 

July 21 1 07 

25 1 09 

29 I 07 

80 1 08 

August 8 1 09 

9 1 10 

15 1 12 

16 1 14 

17., 1 15 

27.1 1 14 

September 10 1 13 

12 1 12)4, 

14 1 13 ^ 

15 1 14 

24 1 15 

October 14 1 14 

16 1 13 

28 1 12 

29 1 11 

November 3 1 12 

5 1 11 

7 1 10 

8 1 09 

10 1 08 

15 1 10 

19 1 11 

21 1 12 

22 1 13 

26 1 14 

•28 1 15 

1882 

January 12 1 16 

80 1 17 

February 16 1 16 

April 1 1 17 

Miiy 1 118 

6 1 16 

8 1 15 

9 1 12 

12 1 14 

13 1 16 

16 1 14 

25 1 15 

31 1 16 

June 3 1 15 

5 1 13 

9 1 14 



1882 

June 10 SI 15 

12 1 14 

17 1 12 

20 1 11 

21 1 12 

22 1 18 

24 1 12 

27 1 18 

80 1 12 

July 8 1 13 

11 1 14 

18 1 15 

21 1 10 

31 1 15 

August 2 1 14 

5 1 13 

8 1 14 

9 1 15 

10 1 16 

17 1 17 

31 1 18 

September 7 1 17 

27 1 16 

October 7 1 15 

11 1 16 

12 1 17 

November 2 1 13 

3 1 12 

6 1 13 

7 1 14 

22 1 15 

December 8 1 14 

9 1 18 

• 11 1 10 

13 1 12 

20 1 13 

1883 

February 19 1 14 

March 27 1 12 

30 1 13 

1884 

January 4 1 14 

February 20 1 15 

April 18 1 12 

19 1 06 

22 1 10 

25 1 11 

May 22 1 01 

23 1 08 

June 2 1 07 

3 1 11 

6 1 08 

7 1 07 

18 1 08 

19 1 07 

July 7 1 08 

9 107 

26 1 05 

28 1 06 

August 6 1 07 

September 1....... 1 10 

10 1 11 



1885 

January 28 SI 18 

September 9 1 04 

10 106 

18 108 

22 1 04 

23 1 03 

24 1 05 

26 1 04 

28 105 

October 21 1 07 

30 1 09 

December 18 1 10 

1886 

July 2 1 08 

August 10 1 07 

31 1 10 

September 7 1 10 

22 1 12 

October 1 1 13 



May 



1887 
5.... 



1 05 



1888 

January 25 1 08 

February 4 1 09 

May 8 1 U 

11 1 12 

19 1 13 

June 2 1 14 

December 29 1 03 



April 



, May 
t July 



1889 

20. . . , 

1890 



August 
Oct4->ber 



24. 
12. 
28. 
29. 
7. 
21. 



March 
April 

May 

July 
August 



1891 

11... 
18..., 
17..., 
27... 
19. . . 
28..., 
18.... 



1892 



January 
February 
March 
May 

June 



21. 



17. 



December -6., 



102 



1 09 
1 10 
1 11 
1 12 
1 13 
1 14 



1 15 
1 16 
1 18 
1 17 
1 16 
1 17 
1 18 



1 16 
1 14 
1 13 
1 14 
1 15 
1 16 
1 15 
1 20 



1892 

December 9 91 25 

15 1 80 

1898 

Jauuary 10 185 

80 1 17 

April 3 1 15 

15 1 14 

27 1 IS 

May 16 1 12 

October 18 1 14 

28 1 15 

1894 

July 2 1 18 

6 1 20 

12 1 22 

August 14 1 25 

16 1 28 

27 1 33 

October 4 1 23 

December 26 1 22 

1895 

February 28 1 25 

April 9 1 28 

10 1 22 

15 1 21 

18 1 20 

May 6 1 22 

18 1 28 

24 1 24 

June 3 1 25 

21 1 24 

July 13 1 28 

26 1 22 

1896 

August 15 1 19 

27 1 18 

1897 

February 2 1 17 

March 29 1 18 

April 12 1 19 

August 20 1 20 

23 1 21 

September 80 1 20 

October 25 1 19 

1898 

February 19 1 20 

April 22 I 21 

27 1 22 

May 10 1 23 

July 9 125 

12 1 23 

15 1 i5 

November 28 1 26 

December 28 1 27 
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ANNUAL PRICES OF SPIRITS. 
Average annual prices of Proof Spirits, per gallon, at Cincinnati, as indicated : 



1863-64 


..9102.50 
.. 2 01.00 
.. 2 24.50 
.. 29.50 
. nominal 
.. 101.00 

9A .-iO 


1872-78 

187»-74 

1874-75 

187^76 

1876-77 

1877-78 


90 88.75 

92.80 

104 10 

109.00 

106.60 

1 04.40 


1881-82 

1882-88 

1883-84 

1881-85 


9114.97 

..... 1 18.80 

1 11.72 

1 11,94 


1890-91 

1891^ 

1892 

1898 

1894 

1895 

1896 


91 15.06 


1864-66 


1 15.77 


1865-66 


1 15.68 


1866-67 (In bond). 

1867-«8 

1868-69 


1 15.37 


1885-86 

1886-87 

1887-^ 

1888^ 

1889-90 


1 08.35 

1 10.17 

1 08.85 

.. .. 1 06.21 
1 (U .<» 


1 19.88 

1 22.50 


1869-70 V. 


1878-79 

1879-80 

1880-81 


103.50 

106.43 

1 08.06 


1 20.50 


1870-71 87.25 


1897 

1898......... 


1 18.87 


1871-72 


«7 BQ 


1 22.98 




""■" 1 





NoTK.— In order to understand these averages, with the grreat disparity which is apparent, it must be remem- 
bered that, from September, 1862, to the present time, internal revenue taxes have been imposed by the General 
Government, ran^ng from twenty cents to two dollars per gallon. By an act of Congress of July 20, 1868, the 
tax was reduced from two dollars per gallon to fifty cents. Additional charges were provided for by the act for 
the reduction of the gallon tax, which, according to figures heretofore given, made the whole tax on a gallon of 
whisky here about 68.47 cents. The law was again changed, so that on and after August 1, 1872, there was a 
uniform tax of seventy cents per gallon, which was all the tax that was imposed, excepting a stamp of the 
denomination of ten cents, which had to be placed on each barrel when gauged. On March 4, 1875, a new act 
went into operation, changing the uniform tax from seventy to ninety cents per gallon, and making it necessary, 
as before, to have a stamp of the denomination of ten cents on each barrel, the barrel tax of ten cents having 
continued until- May 28. 1880, when It was abolished. On August 28, 1894, the tax was advanced to 91.10 
per gallon. 

PRICES OF LUMBER. 

Prices of Hard Lumber, per 1,000 feet, at Cincinnati, at the close of December, 
1897, 1896, 1896, 1894, 1893, and at the close of August for previous years indicated : 



Kinds. 



1898 



1897 



1896 



T 




1894 



1892 



Ash 927 00(9 85 00:926 00(932 00 

Cherry 1 70 OOQIOO 00 60 00@90 00 

Elm I 14 00@ 20 OOl 10 00@18 00 

Gum 118 00(9 28 00 18 00(925 00 

Hickory I 27 00@ 35 OOi 27 0O(9.'« 00 

Oak, plain < 20 00(9 35 00 ! 22 00(9-30 00 

Oak. quartered..: 27 50@ 47 50; 35 00(a;42 50 

Poplar 18 00(9 30 00 18 00@28 00 

Sycamore i 16 00@ 27 00 18 00@25 00 

Walnut 25 00^100 00 45 00^90 00 



1925 00(928 00 
50 00(990 00 
10 00^16 00 

15 00(920 00 
25 00(928 00 
18 00@25 00 
32 00(940 00 

16 00(927 00 
16 00(r420 00 
.35 00(990 00 



925 00(980 00 
30 00^90 00 
10 00(916 00 
10 00(920 00 




925 00(930 00 
30 00^90 00 
10 00@16 00 
10 00(920 00 
25 00@.30 00 
16 00(925 00 
22 00(945 00 
16 00(930 00 
10 00(920 00 

35 00(990 oa 




Prices of the various grades of White and Yellow Pine Lumber, per 1,000 feet, 
large lots^ at Cincinnati, at the close of December, as indicated : 



Kinds. 


1898 


1897 


Kinds. 


1898 


1897 


White Pine- 

First and second clear 

Third clear 


952 50 

49 00 
47 00 

50 00 
37 50 
36 00 
17 00 
16 00 
14 00 
16 00 


952 50 
47 50 
45 00 
42 50 
37 50 
35 00 
18 00 
16 00 
18 00 
15 00 


First and second clear 

First standard 


92100 
19 00 

14 00 

15 00 

325 
300 
2 75 
225 


922 00 
20 00 


Selects 


Second standard 


17 OO 


First common 


Common.. 


15 00 


Second common 


Shingla- 

XXXX Pine. 18 inches 

Clear butt pine 




Shop 




Third common 


8 75 


Fourth common 


2 75 


Boxing 


Cypress 


3 50 


Pipce stuff. No. 1 


Prune 


3 00 
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PRODUCTION AND PRICES OF BEER, ETC. 

Annual production of Malt Liquors, representing barrels, in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and Covington, Newport, etc., Kentucky, for commercial years ending August 31, 
to 1891-92, and calendar years subsequently : 



Yeabs. 


Cincinnati. 


Covington, 

ETC. 


Totals. 


Years. 


CINCINNATI. ' COVWGTON. 


Totals. 


1879-80 

1880-81 


655,520 

682,861 

760,621 

813,953 

850,605 

841,822 

901,299 

1,041,731 

1,080,176 

1,084.593 


52,800 
58,480 
57,660 
60,860 
67,040 
71.590 
77,840 
83,130 
86.228 
86,330 


708,820 

786,341 

827,281 

874,813 

917,645 

913,412 

978,639 
1.124,861 , 
1,166,404 
1,120,923 


1889-90 

1890-91 

1891-92 

1892 


1,187,208 100,570 
1.268,778 115,880 
1,229,255 121,610 
1,249,260 125,070 
1,198,736 123,590 
1,131,002 129,010 
1,198,518 1 139,810 
1,179,771 1 136,220 
1,172.907 188,600 
1,158,155 ' 159,000 


1,287.778 
l,379.eOH 


1881-82 


1,350,865 


1882-83 


1,374,330 


1883-84 


1893 


1,322,326 


1884-85 


1894 


1,260.012 


1885^86 


18tt5 


1,338.328 


1886-87 


1896 


1,315,991 


1887-88 

1888-^ 


1897 

1898 


1,311.507 
1,317,155 








' 





Sales of Beer Stamps In 1898 in Hamilton County, Ohio (Cincinnati), were tl, 566,628.75; in Covington and 
Newport, Kentucky, 9214,832.52. The tax on Beer was 11.00 per barrel, less 7^ per cent, to June 13, 18»i : sub- 
sequently 92.00 per barrel, less 7>^ per cent. 

Relative prices of Ale, Beer and Porter, per barrel, at Cincinnati, at the close 
of December, in years indicated : 



ARTICLES. 


1898 


1897 


1896 


1895 


1894 


1893 


Ale 


S7 00@8 00 
660 
7 00@8 00 


$7 00@8 00 
5 60 - 
700@8 00 


•7 00@8 00 
5 75 
7 00@8 00 


r7 0O@8 00 
600 
7 00^8 00 


S7 00@8 00 
600 
7 00@8 00 


87 00^00 
6 60 


Beer, Lager 


Porter 


7 00(98 00 





FREIGHT RATES ON MEATS. . 

Average monthly and yearly schedule of Freight Rates, by rail, on Meats 
packed, per 100 pounds, from Cincinnati to New York, for years indicated : 



YAabs. 



1879, 
1880 
1881 
1882, 
1883 
1884, 
1885 
1886, 
1887, 
1888, 
1889 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893, 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 





26 


26 


26 


26 


26 


26 


21.7 


21.5 


26 


26 


26 


26 


26 


26 


26 


26 


26 


26 


26 


26 
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INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTIONS. 

Collections of Internal Revenue from all sources, at Cincinnati, for calendar 
years 1894 to 1898 inclusive: 



SOURCIS. 



1897 



1896 



1896 



1894 



DOTILLBO LPIRITS. 



Tax on Spirits. . . 
£xport Stunpft.. 



Totals I«7,882,896 24 18.612,003 72 185,438,093 91 



97.882,766 64 198,611,969 62 '96,488,070 U 
140 70 I 34 10 I 28 80 



96,828,076 06 96.804,276 90 
3860 ' 2630 



Tax OD Beer (leas 7H per cent, discount- 
allowed for sour Beer) 

TOBACCO. CIGARS AND SNUFF. 

Tax on Smokingr and Chewing Tobacco, 
Cigars and SnuiT 



SPKC'IAL STAKES. 



Documentary Stamps 
Proprietary Stamps. ... 



!9l. 566,628 76 



91.066,870 99 



9287,928 09 
63,404 09 



91.102,966 60 '91.091,288 06 



9786,360 66 I 9722,694 83 



Total. 



SPECIAL TAXES (LICENSES), ETC. 

itecti flers 

Wholesale Liquor Dealers 

Retail Liquor Dealers 

Brewers 

■Stills or Worms for distilling, manufactured 

Manufacturers of Stills 

Dealers in Oleomargarine 

Dealers in Malt Liquors 

lianufacturers of Tobacco, Manufacturers of 
Cigars, and Dealers in Leaf Tobacco. . . 

Broke rs 

Pawnbrokers 

Custom House Brokers 

•Commercial Brokers 

Theaters, Circuses and Public Exhibitions 

Manufacturers of Mixed Flour 

Sowling Alleys and Pool Tables 



Totals .. 

OTHER SOURCES. 

Tax collected from other sources. 



Tax, aU sources 911,294,600 17,910,676,627 44 |97, 496, 647 42 



96.823.109 66 i 96,304.303 20 



91.108.629 86 91,046,176 76 



9649,476 48 I 9687,202 06 



9361,332 18 



912,968 34 

17,791 66 

94,296 84 

3,968 34 

&10 00 

146 84 

9,940 00 

8,932 60 

10,467 00 

3,658 81 

638 33 

27 60 

1,286 67 

2,306 67 

44 00 

7,200 00 



912,683 32 

18,190 66 I 

89,151 86 i 

3,660 00 

140 00 

87 50 

9,904 00 

4,126 45 



911,860 00 

18,308 33 

88.981 25 

3.716 66 

860 OO 

104 16 

9.096 00 

3,448 83 



911,100 00 I 

18,860 63 

95,749 63 

4,075 00 I 

800 00 

112 60 

7,716 00 

3,623 80 



11,550 00 

19.138 34 

97,535 45 

8,625 84 

840 00 

175 OO 

8,084 00 

2,996 66 



9160,076 00 9137,832 78 | 9136,864 73 
9267,796 01 I 9138,373 88 l 9108,706 90 



9141,627 86 I 9143,940 29 
995,609 19 ' 99.042 63 



r 



97.818,261 63 '98,090,664 96 



Note.— Tax on Spirits 90 cents per gallon previous to August 28, 1894 ; 91.10 subsequently. Tax on Beer 91.00 
per barrel previous to June 18. 1896 ; 92.00 subsequently. 



PRICES OF PAPER. 

Wholesale quotations for Paper, per pound, in large lots, at Cincinnati, at the 
•close of December, for two years : 



Kinds. 

Book, sized and super calendered 

Book, sized and calendered 

Book. No. 8 

Manilla, No. 1 

Manll]A,No.2 

Ifews, print. 



1898 




1897 I 




Kinds. 

Wrapping, rag.... 
Wrapping, straw.. 

Writing, fine 

Writing, superfine 
Writing, manilla.. 



1898 



1897 



1 |iH 




11 §16 


12 il6 




8K@4H 
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OHIO RIVER STEAMERS. 

Detailed statement of Freight and Passenger Steamers in service between 
Cincinnati and other ports during the year 1898, showing names, when built, 
where built, and tonnage of each, according to custom-house measurement : 



Names. 


1=3 


Where Built. 


Ton- 
nage. 


Naveb. 


Il 


Where Built. 


Ton- 
nage. 


Argand 

Bonanza ............ 


1896 
1885 
1879 
1883 
1894 
1885 
189:3 
1885 
1890 
1886 
1896 
1891 
1896 
1890 
1891 


Levanna, 

Cincinnati, 

Cincinnati, 


96.01 
741.13 
99S.S2 


Lizzie Bay,. ........ 


1886 
1887 
1897 
1889 
1892 
1883 
1897 
1895 
1883 
1895 


Madison, Ind 

Jeffersonvllle, Ind. 

Cincinnati, 

Madison, Ind 

Brownsville, Pa.... 
New Richmond, O. 
Marietta, 


176.3^ 


Ne<^ South 


932.95 


Bostona 


Queen City 


621.23 


Buckeye State 

City of Louisville.. 
Courier 


Cincinnati, i 669.92 

Jefferson ville, Ind. 1.681.98 


state of Kausaa.... 
Sunshine..... 


890.72 
535.01 


Freedom, Pa 

Marietta, 

Jeffersonvllle, Ind . 
Pt. Pleasant.W.Va. 

Plttaburgh, Pa 

Cincinnati, 

Madison. Ind 

Ironton, 


296.49 
148.99 
139.68 
293.77 
741.76 
1,446.65 
1,090.27 
429.00 
599.02 
183.82 


Tacoma 


266.92 


Dick Brown 


Urania 


213.00 


H. K. Bedford 


Virginia 


Cincinnati, 

Jeffersonvllle, Ind. 
Jeffersonvllle, Ind. 


628.08 


Henry M.Stanley... 
Hudson 


W. F. NIsbet 

Will J. Cummins . . 


576.86 
281.34 


Island Queen 




John K. Speed 


Total tonnage, 1898. 


14,677.34 
15,881.37 


Kanawha 


TntAl tTknriAma' 1fl07 


Keystone State 

Levi J Workum 


Marietta, 

Cincinnati, O 






Decrease. 




1,204.03 







Note.— The above list includes only Steamers engaged in freight and i>af«enger traffic during the year. There 
were no losses of Ohio River Steamers in 1898. 



STEAMER TONNAGE COMPARISONS. 

The whole number of Steamers in the freight and passenger traffic between 
Cincinnati and other ports, and total tonnage, compared for ten years: 



Years. 



Number. 



1888-89 
1889-90 
1890-91 
1891-92 
1893... 



42 
48 
37 
40 
36 



Tonnage. 



24,453 
23,583 
24,145 
23.374 
22,569 



Years. 



1891, 
1895 
1896, 
1897, 
1898. 



Number. 



34 
80 
25 
27 
25 



Tonnage. 



20,527 
18.587 
15,082 
15,881 
14,677 



PRICES OF TANNERS' BARK. 
Lowest and highest prices of Tanners' Bars, per cord, at Cincinnati : 



Years. 


Lowe8t. 


Highest. 


Years. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Years. 


Lowest 


Highest. 


1872-73 


S15 00 
12 00 
12 00 
11 00 
11 00 

8 50 

9 75 
9 00 

15 00 


$27 50 
16 00 
16 00 
15 50 
25 00 
14 50 
13 00 
19 00 
23 00 


18S1-82. 


$12 00 
14 00 
11 00 
9 25 
950 

11 00 
10 00 
10 00 

12 00 


$15 00 

15 00 

16 00 

13 00 

14 50 
14 00 

14 50 
12 00 

15 00 


1890-91 


dOOO 
10 00 
10 00 
900 
900 
800 
900 
850 
850 


S14 00 
11 00 


1873-74 


1882-83 


1891-92 


1874-75 


18H3-84 


1892 


12 50 


1875-76 


18W-85 


1893 


14 00 


1876-77 


1885-86 


1894 


11 00 


1877-78 . . . 


18.S6-87 


1895 


12 00 


1878-79 


1KS7-H8 

1HS8-89 


1896 


11 00 


187<)-H0 


1897 


10 00 


1880-81 


1889-90 


1898 


9 50 











Note.— The average price in 1895 was $9.50 ; in 1896. $9.20 ; in 1897, $9.25 ; in 1898. $8.90 per cord, on anlTal. 
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ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES OF STEAMERS. 

Monthly arrivals and departures of Freight and Passenger Steamers, at Cin- 
cinnati, with comparisons for three years, as indicated : 





ARRIVED FROM 


Months. 


New Orlkans. 


PrrrsBUROH and 
Whbkunq. 


Other Points. 


Totals. 




ia96 


1897 


1896 


1898 


1897 


1896 


1898 1 1897 


1896 


1898 


1887 


1896 


Jana&ry 

Febmarr 

March 


4 
4 

I 

8 

4 
2 

'4 


4 
5 
5 
5 
6 
4 
8 

i 


2 
3 


11 
7 
10 
10 
18 
11 
4 
7 
4 
2 
12 
10 


12 
8 
12 
10 
11 
10 
5 
10 
1 

8 
9 


5 
9 
11 
10 
12 
10 
9 
7 

■9 
12 
12 


114 
100 
96 
107 
102 
180 
78 
96 
110 
117 
100 
114 


70 

48 
81 
75 
77 
83 
91 
84 
46 
28 
56 
88 


20 
76 
97 
99 
91 
107 
87 
87 
84 
85 
78 
86 


129 
111 
111 
122 
118 
145 
84 
103 
114 
119 
112 
128 


86 
61 
98 
.90 
98 
97 
99 
94 
47 
28 
69 
98 


27 
89 
113 


April 


112 


May 


106 


Jun6 


118 


July 


96 


Awi-t.:.....: 

September .... 

October 

November 

December 


94 
84 
94 
90 
101 


Totals 


81 


82 


21 


101 


91 


106 


1,264 1 S27 i 997 


1,386 


950 


1,124 




DEPARTED FOR 


Months. 


Nbw Orlkanb. 


PnrsBUBOH and 
Whbbung. 


Other Points. 


Totals. 




1898 


1897 1896 

1 


1898 


1897 


1896 


1896 


1897 

72 

50 
79 
79 
78 
79 
88 
84 
46 
28 
56 
88 


1896 


1898 


1897 


1896 


January 

February 

March 


2 
2 
5 
8 
5 
8 
1 

-8 


3 2 
• 3 5 

4 5 

4 1 4 

5 1 1 
4 


12 
7 

10 
9 

13 

i 

3 
o 

12 
12 


12 
8 
12 
12 
12 
9 
6 
10 
1 

i 

10 


5 
9 
11 
12 
12 
10 
9 
7 

ii 

12 
12 


114 
102 
98 
105 
100 
131 
80 
94 
112 
115 
104 
112 


21 
77 
95 
94 
94 
97 
89 
81 
74 
86 
74 
85 

967 


128 
111 
113 
117 
118 

^F 
84 

102 

115 

117 

116 

127 


87 
61 
95 
95 
95 
92 
94 
94 
47 
28 
59 
101 


28 
91 
111 


April 


110 


May............ 


107 


June 


107 


July 


'i 


2 
6 


98 


August 

September .... 

October 

November 

December 


88 
74 
98 
88 
102 


Totals 


24 


27 


24 


100 


94 


111 


1,267 


827 


1,391 


948 


1.042 



Annual arrivals and departures of Steamers, at Cincinnati, for years indicated : 



Years. 


Arrivals. 


Depart- 
ures. 


Years. 


Arrivals. 


Depart- 
ures. 


1863-64 

1864-66 


2,936 

3,490 

3.459 

2,853 

2.694 

3.026 

2,712 1 

2,377 

2,271 

2.340 

2,596 

2,602 


2,813 
3,219 
3,379 
2,838 
2,681 
2,993 
2,726 

2,a% 

2,236 
2,333 
2.600 
2.665 


187.V-76 

1876-77 


2,779 
2,646 
2,942 
2,725 
3,163 
2,638 
2,739 
2,340 
2,170 
2,137 
2.489 
2.272 


2,808 
2,(mS 
2,942 
2,730 
3,167 
2,638 
2,73(> 
2,329 
2,162 
2,138 
2,483 
2.281 


1865-«6 

1866-67 


1877-78 

1878-79 


1867-68 


1H79-80 

1880-81 


1868-69 


1869-70 


18Hl--«2 


1870-71 


1882-83 


1871-72 


18H;^-84 


1872-78 


1WW-K5 


187a-74 

1874-75 


1H8.V86 

1886-87 







Years. 


Arrivals. 


Depart- 
ures. 


ms7-88 


2.113 


2,115 


l^«H-89... 


2.521 


2.522 
2,252 
2,234 


18H<f-90 

1890-91 


.. 2.257 
..1 2.234 


1891-92 

1892 

189:i 


..' 2.185 
... 2.052 
..; 1,891 


2,188 
2.062 
1,894 


18<>4 

1895 

1896 


..1 1,687 

..! 1.028 

1,124 


1,694 

983 

1,042 


1897 


..' ftTO 


948 


1898 


..' 1,396 


1.391 
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RIVER COMMERCE. 

Receipts and shipments of Merchandise, by river, at Cincinnati, for two years^ 
each year ending December 31, as indicated: 



Articles. 



Rkcsipts. 



1898 



1897 



Shipmsmtb. 



1898 



1897 



Alcohol, bbla 

Ale, Beer and Porter, bbls 

Apples, Green, bbls 

Baning, pieces 

Barley, bush 

Beans, bush 

BeeMbs 

Boots and Shoes, cases 

Bran, Middlings, etc., tons 

Brooms, dozen 

Broom Com, lbs 

Butter, tubs, etc 

Candles, boxes 

Castings, tons 

Cattle, head 

Cement and Plaster, bbls 

Cheese, boxes 

Cider, bbls 

Coffee, bags 

Cooperage, pieces 

Com, bush 

Corn Meal, bbls 

Cotton, bales 

Crockery, pkgs 

Eggs, cases, etc 

Feathers, lbs 

Fish, bbls 

Fish, kegs and kits 

Flour, bbls 

Fruit, Dried, lbs 

Fruit, Qreen, tons 

Fumiture, pkgs 

Glass, Window, boxes 

Glassware, pkgs 

Grease, tierces 

Hardware, pkgs 

Hav, tons, 

Hides, number 

Hog Product— Bacon, lbs 

D. S. Meats, loose, lbs 

D. S. Meats, in boxes, lbs 

Hams, lbs, 

Lard, lbs 

Pork, bbls 

Hogs, head 

Hops, bales 

Horses, head 

Iron and Steel, tons 

Iron and Steel. Scrap, tons 

Iron, Pig, tons •... 

Lead, White, lbs 

Leather, bundles 

Lemons, boxes 

Lime, bbls 

Lumber, square feet 

Malt, bush 

Manufactures, sundry, pieces 

Merchandise, tons 

Molasses, bbls 

Nails, ke^ 

Oats, bush 

Oil. bbls 

Onions, bbls. and sacks 

Oranges, boxes '. 

Peanuts, bags 



210 
3,355 
1,585 

"'2\m 

196 

"eieoo 

5,377 

25 

886 

8,938 

6,643 

143 

856 

580 

38,597 

21,782 

1 

21,382 

8,800 

26,317 

182,285 

761 

58 

10,636 

224,837 

856 

"*5,'652 

48,998 

3,242 

8,358 

2,598 

28,885 

56,150 

2,000 

5,000 

4,830 

29,920 

86 

96,510 

2 

1,530 

9,798 

398 

51 

'" 7/287 

35 

1,714 

8,775,000 

340 



36,956 

18.274 

69,211 

2.809 

1.870 

2,165 

64 

747 



12 

23,799 

382 

200 

. 2,941 

165 

5,426 

*■ '2,125 

7,151 

6,055 

258 

1,042 

216 

26,564 

24,404 

16 

82,024 

1,589 

32,738 

169,148 

630 

395 

8,243 

299,527 

436 

*"7,'334 

48,671 

1,026 

7,915 

2,886 

20,126 

16,250 



6,500 

3,580 

7,820 

8 

77,442 

118 

1,844 

10,637 

228 

45 

* "6ii6i 

57 

2,598 

2,535,000 



17,889 

16,311 

215,484 

3,902 

3,168 

1,815 

11 

706 



221 
9,290 
4,668 

777 

"i7,*208 

15,800 

15,048 

227 

2,295 

100 

. 305 

5,686 

191 

916 

7,811 

3,877 

878 

11.268 

12,525 

20,892 

400 

1,997 

3,287 

6,452 

5,702 

1,222 

13,063 

11,077 

236,060 

16 

27,268 

3,395 

52,048 

345 

30,622 

150 

5,678 

3,434.870 

6,650 

154,700 

549,967 

729,480. 

222 

121 

166 

1,884 

4,435 

34 

404 

1,297,063 

2,093 

2,771 

8,288 

2,875,000 

9,278 

4,810 

36,860 

8,223 

58.451 

5,460 

2,820 

2,141 

5,354 

4,277 



81 

10.607 

8,063 

807 

258 

8,217 

12,159 

14,559 

2U 

1,767 

600 

588 

4,910 

522 

320 

6,921 

8,«9 

856 

13,110 

40,481 

4,467 

1,140 

1.247 

5,566 

4,203 

8,999 

2,265 

8,192 

21,276 

214,260 

"iiisii 

2.951 

42,413 

356 

17.686 

170 

3,249 

8,008,070 

10,500 

467,500 

557,040 

866,200 

391 

115 

219 

1,286 

4,697 



121 

1»S68,879 

2,074 

2,868 

2,829 

2.145,000 

5,410 

5,266 

21,516 

5,995 

104.689 

12,272 

3,929 

2,049 

4.ni 

4.103 
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RIVER COMMERCE— Continued. 



ABTICLE8. 



Petrolenm, bbte 

Potatoes, bags and bbls 

Rioe, bbls 

Rope, Twine, etc., pkgs 

Rosin , bbls ^..., 

Rye, bush 

Salt, bbls 

Seed— Clover and Timothy, bags 

Sheep, head .' 

Shot, pockets 

Soap, Doxes 

Sorghum, bbls 

Spices, pkgs 

Starch, boxes 

Sugar, hhds 

Suear, bbls 

Tallow, tierces 

Tobacco, Leaf, hhds 

Tobacco, Leaf, cases and bales 

Tobacco, Manufactured, pkgs 

Turpentine, bbls 

Vegetables, Green, tons 

Vinegar, bbls 

Wheat, bush 

Whisky, bbls 

Wines and Liquors, bbls 

Wines and Liquors, boxes and baskets, 

Wool, bales 

Yarn, Cotton, pkgs 



Rbcxifts. 



18d8 



178 

13,779 

1,341 

8,764 

3,187 

12,459 

51,965 

2.826 

17,468 

126 

1,528 

8,877 

234 

47 

258 

18,729 

1.582 

14,964 

841 

766 

92 

963 

'siieii 

26,926 

917 

7,180 

1,119 

8,520 



1897 



1,848 

22,440 

698 

12,460 

5,146 

25,754 

61,162 

2,229 

16,098 

61 

820 

744 

444 

277 

9,504 

921 

25,001 

226 

1,056 

68 

358 

*57;347 

24,601 

365 

3,239 

1,158 

17,304 



Shipments. 



1898 



6,214 

13,378 

874 

8,234 

2,337 

2,841 

85,887 

14,642 

449 

2,575 

12,627 

210 

439 

83,602 

316 

10,711 

81 

1,482 

154 

5,668 

135 

878 

4.908 

6,904 

17,983 

582 

7,077 

724 



1897 



7,176 

8,626 

478 

9,850 

877 

2,126 

42,527 

14,814 

1,044 

1,863 

12,637 

128 

647 

42,521 

192 

18.358 

19 

8,218 

46 

6,927 

107 

711 

6,260 

36,107 

16,912 

1,230 

3.250 

1,178 



MONTHLY COMPARISONS OF RIVER AND RAINFALL 

Highest, lowest and average monthly Stages of the Ohio River, and the 
monthly and annual Rainfall, at Cincinnati, in two years, ending December 3i, 
representing feet and tenths of feet : 



Months. 



HlGHXVT. 



1898 



Date. 



Feet. 



1897 



Date. 



Feet. 



Lowest. 



1898 



Date. 



Feet 



1897 



Date. 



Feet. 



AVERAOB. 



1898 



Feet. 



1897 



Feet. 



Rainfall. 



1896 



Inches 



1897 



Inches 



January 

February 

March 

April 

Mky 

June 

July 

August. 

September 

October 

November 

December 

For the year 



52.2 
36.9 
61.4 
56.5 
27.6 
18.8 
11.0 
39.2 
10.8 
24.8 
26.8 
31.9 



25 

26 

1 

15 
17 
2\ 
28 
1 
1 

20 
23 
22 



17.9 
61.2 
55.6 
36.3 
35.0 
20.9 
25.0 
18.0 
7.2 
4.4 
13.7 
25.6 



1 

11 
11 
27 

6 
15 
16 
31 
27 

6 

9 
16 



14.2 
13.8 
15.0 
16.5 
16.9 
8.1 
6.2 
11.5 
5.0 
4.5 
10.3 
11.5 



8 

1 
81 
30 
81 
10 

8 
31 
28 
18 



9.3 

10.0 

28.4 

15.1 

11.9 

11.1 

14.1 

7.8 

3.8 

31 

3.3 

12.0 



35.5 

25.4 

31.7 

28.2 

23.6 

11.6 

8.4 

19.8 

7.7 

9.2 

17.6 

18.2 



14.8 

36.7 

40.2 

26.8 

28.2 

8.1 

9.1 

10.2 

4.8 

8.6 

8.0 

17.9 



7.76 
2.21 
6.70 
1.15 
8.03 
1.58 
3.26 
2.61 
2i62 
2.90 
2.69 
2.46 



Mar. 
'29 



61.4 



Feb. 
26 



61.2 



Oct. 
6 



4.5 



Oct. 

18 



8.1 



19.7 



16.5 



38.87 



2.48 
5.27 
9.89 
3.08 
2.46 
1.87 
6.71 
1.91 
0.64 
0.46 
6.80 
2.82 



48.89 
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Fiftieth Annual Rqport of the 



RAINFALL AT CINCINNATI. 

Monthly and annual Rainfall, at Cincinnati, together with the average in the 
whole period, in inches and hundredths of an inch : 



YKAR8. 



C 

P. 

< 






i 



1886 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1848 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1856 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871.. 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

18^1 

188,5 

1886 

1887 

18>*8 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

Avg. 1835-1898. 
Avg. 1835-1897. 
Avg. 1835-1896. 
Avg. 1835-1895. 
Avg. 1835-1894. 



2.97 
.80 
1.90 
4.56 
1.13 
5.56 
2.75 
3.51 
3.10 
3.08 
3.59 
4.71 
4.58 
6.48 
6.20 
.65 
2.03 
1.58 
4.10 
3.71 
1.00 
.54 
2.56 
2.58 
1.43 
2.68 
4.74 
5.55 
1.85 
2.46 
3.36 
1.27 
7.29 
2.17 
6.20 
2.48 
6.05 
2.66 
3.95 
1.59 
9.59 
2.33 
4.83 
2.20 
6.14 
3.76 
6.02 
2.82 
2.21 
5.80 
2.83 
2.37 
2.78 

2.:w 

5.28 
3.31 
1.62 
2.87 
2.75 
6.13 
1.49 
2.48 
7.76 



4.84 
3.43 
1.64 
2.75 
4.68 

.82 
6.09 
3.54 
1.04 
1.66 
3.20 
4.06 
2.81 
2.04 
6.28 
6.15 
5.20 
5.14 
6.57 
1.58 
2.49 
1.98 
1.74 
6.92 
1.56 
1.81 
2.36 
3.06 

.99 
2.43 
1.10 
5.32 

.88 

3.a5 

2.98 
5.10 
1.66 
3.76 
5.91 
1.83 
2.92 

.67 
2.33 
2.22 
4.50 
4.95 
7.04 
8.22 
8.87 
2.67 
1.65 
7.29 
1.37 
1.72 
4.63 
3.87 
2.83 
4.84 
3.78 

.37 
1.56 
r).27 
2.21 



4.18 
8.70 

.56 
2.69 
3.62 
2.34 
3.02 
2.97 
4.50 
5.46 
2.26 
5.37 
6.72 
4.70 
6.62 
3.04 
5.16 
2.14 
8.33 
3.66 
1.51 

.76 
1.05 
4.38 

.41 
2.08 
5.84 
4.37 

.90 
4.40 
5.22 
1.93 
5.41 
5.14 
4...0 
4.30 
1.47 
2.36 
3.65 
3.69 
5.07 
5.47 
4.03 
5.30 
4.15 
3.51 
6.17 
3.48 
2.63 

.56 
2.27 
2.07 
3.94 

.61 
6.26 
4.86 
1.% 
1.93 
2.36 
1.51 
3.20 
9.89 
6.70 



4.54 
2.00 
4.74 
2.88 
4.78 
4.75 
2.97 
6.16 
3.18 
1.08 
8.51 
2.12 

.55 
3.65 
4.27 
1.80 
5.80 
7.70 
2.97 
3.05 

.73 
2.73 
4.34 
7.53 
5.32 
3.88 
6.30 
2.13 
2.43 
3.89 
2.49 
3. -20 
3.30 
3.05 
1.42 
1.30 
4.81 
2.89 
4.06 
2.12 
3.26 
2.32 
3.05 
2.14 
5.82 
3. '25 
2.71 
3.72 
3.02 
3.34 
2.23 
5.86 
1.14 
1.21 
2.63 
1.55 
5.66 
7.10 
1.60 
2.62 

.59 
3.08 
1.15 



9.01 
8.79 
8.57 
4.46 
6.06 
2.16 
3.04 
3.54 
7.00 
1.89 
5.17 
4.90 
5.13 
3.61 
1.86 
3.30 
8.15 
2.21 
7.29 
5.24 
1.23 
5.53 
8.32 
2.32 
3.68 
5.91 
3.32 
2.84 
2.34 
7.72 
.98 
4.48 
6.01 
5.93 
1.90 
5.45 
4.10 
3.50 
1.38 
3.92 
1.25 
1.76 
2.. 53 
4. -23 
5.70 
2.23 
8.47 
5.49 
5.56 
2.07 
4.11 
3.62 
2.70 
2.52 
3.58 
1.08 
3.95 
6.40 
2.32 
1.82 
2.17 
2.46 



3.18 
3.11 
8.12 
3.35 
3.30 



8.41 
3.44 
3.41 
3.42 
3.47 



3.72 
3.67 
3.57 
3.52 
3.56 



3.37 
3.41 
3.41 
3.38 
3.39 



4.08 
4.12 
4.14 
4.12 
4.16 



2.14 
4.38 
7.55 
1.96 
6.84 
1.51 
5.67 
4.52 
6.16 
11.50 
7.53 
7.63 
1.86 
4.90 
6.00 
2.10 
5.25 
1.90 
4.84 
8.10 
2.24 
3.09 
6.69 
3 22 
1.55 
3.80 
3.02 
3.11 
3.43 
2.59 
4.43 
3.67 
7.26 
3.00 
5.35 
2.15 
3.81 
3.58 
2.58 
4.83 
6.67 
5.24 
5.03 
5.22 
9.86 
7.82 
4.34 
3.61 
2.77 
3.98 
5.26 
2.64 
1.75 
4.03 
6.00 
4.83 
3.81 
4.45 
4.17 
2.15 
2.70 
1.87 
1.58 



4.46 
4.50 
4.55 
4.50 
4.54 



7.42 
8.88 
2.47 
2.97 
4.45 
5.33 
2.35 
2.92 
3.50 
3.06 
3.93 
8.25 
6.95 
8.90 
6.30 
3.25 
2.05 
4.81 
2.32 
4.35 
3.43 
2.50 
3.01 
1.24 
7.97 
3.62 
3.05 
3.21 
1.25 
7.77 
7.82 
2.08 
1.80 
5.36 
5.56 
4.75 
7.82 
8.94 
3.42 
9.63 
6.91 
4.25 
4.32 
2.75 
2.46 
3.12 
2.91 
2.21 
1.73 
1.40 
3.07 
1.31 
2.46 
4.55 
1.46 
5.13 
1.43 
3.79 
.13 
2.27 
7.40 
3.71 
3.26 



5.54 
6.91 
8.76 

.56 
3.73 
2.71 
4.22 
5.89 
3.65 
6.88 
6.10 
8.20 
3.90 
4.41 
7.20 
2.65 
4.35 
2.16 
3.18 
4.25 

.61 
2.92 
7.97 
3.79 

.92 
7.10 
1.49 
2.99 
3.42 
2.26 
6.31 
1.13 
6.65 
1.20 
1.10 
6.90 
2.21 
4.69 
1.03 
3.17 
6.38 
2.26 
4.11 
11.72 
4.01 

.76 
5.75 
2.10 
2.05 
4.95 
2.91 
2.81 
7.80 

.26 
5.91 
2.83 
3.03 

.86 
1.9S 
3.29 
3.70 
1.91 
2.61 



4.13 
4.14 
4.08 
3.96 
3.99 



3.83 
3.85 
3.8S 
3.a5 
3.86 



4.77 
8.14 

.71 
3.24 
1.56 
2.94 
2.95 
6.73 
1.26 
7.51 
2.50 
3.87 
1.53 
2.68 
2.22 

.43 
4.15 
4.70 
2.12 
2.98 
3.62 

.75 

.85 
2.10 
4.34 
2.94 

.98 
3.10 
8.64 
5.76 
10.07 

.65 
8.21 
3.20 

.70 
1.23 
1.62 
2.24 
2.33 

.65 
8.17 
1.66 
2.84 
4.01 
1.37 
2.10 
3.16 
1.84 
3.87 
2.72 
1.30 
1.93 
1.79 
4.31 
8.28 
2.65 
3.78 
3.90 
2.46 

.49 
5.00 

.61 
2.62 



3.71 
4.16 
3.56 

.18 
4.74 
2.46 
1.90 
4.16 
4.82 
2.08 
2.19 
9.67 
3.62 
3.86 
1.05 
2.60 
2.75 
8.78 
3.01 
1.31 
1.74 
4.92 
4.66 
1.28 
1.28 
3.77 

.80 
3.85 
2.92 

.86 
1.83 
8.10 
1.10 
2.75 
3.23 
1,10 
3.33 
2.79 
1.31 
3.05 
4.26 
1.85 
2.39 

.65 
2.98 
6.01 
1.59 



4.41 
2.52 
3.12 
2.20 
2.60 
4.92 
3.76 
4.26 
8.18 
1.68 
4.26 
3.96 
2.60 
2.42 
2.64 
8.25 
4.67 
3.30 
3.66 
5.22 
2.09 
5.36 
2.57 
4.46 
3.53 
3.62 
8.97 
2.05 
8.40 
.56 
1.67 
1.66 
1.16 
3.16 
1.40 
4.28 
1.12 
2.50 
5.35 
4.35 
2.86 
3.49 
2.77 
4.06 
4.42 
4.06 
1.57 
8.39 1 4.87 
1.35 1. 



2.30 

.82 

.55 

3.05 

2.03 

4.14 

1.16 

.40 

3.17 

.82 

.73 

2.29 

.46 

2.90 



3.02 
3.03 
8.07 
2.95 
2.99 



2.74 
2.74 
2.77 

2.77 
2.81 



2.33 
3.23 
2.83 
4.78 
5.28 
2.66 
5.08 
2.26 
2.04 
.98 
4.66 
8.29 
6.80 
2.69 



4.96 
6.05 

.85 
1.72 
3.20 
5.56 
2.57 
3.00 
1.10 

.60 
9.25 
8.15 
9.43 
5.32 
6.22 
3.37 
9.89 

.73 
3.88 
3.28 
2.19 
3.82 
6.41 
3.75 
1.85 
1.10 
3.01 
3.80 
2.94 
3.89 
1.72 
3.66 
1.64 
3.50 
2.35 
3.27 
2.43 
6.47 
2.58 
3.75 

.88 

3.a5 

8.89 
7.11 
4.26 
5.67 
2.39 
5.61 
3.99 
1.82 
1.67 
1.80 
1.82 
2.02 
1.88 
2.14 
1.22 
2 65 
3.23 
3.29 
1.09 
2.82 
2.46 



57.S9 
42.71 
39.45 
29.62 
47.84 
41.06 
41.29 
61.22 
41.94 
46.38 
53.52 
65.18 
49.68 
62.97 
51.76 
82.49 
54.35 
40.10 
50.69 
47.00 
22.88 
34.90 
49.17 
42.57 
33.&1 
42.31 
38.83 
40.05 
34.51 
44.58 
46.90 
32.10 
I 50.71 
41.51 
36.99 
I 42.31 
40.43 
41.88 
37.65 
42.68 
52.72 
34.65 
41.62 
51.60 
I 54.67 
1 47. »4 
I 52.12 
52.96 
39.28 
I 33.94 
1 31.35 
35.08 
34.88 
! 30.92 
I 47.70 
! 38.44 
31.95 
44.00 
26.58 
29.38 
34.48 
43.89 
38.97 



3.34 
8.86 
8.82 
3.18 
3.16 



3.49 I 42.82 



8.51 
3.53 
8.49 
3.49 



42.89 
42.87 
42.56 
42.78 
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STAGES OF THE OHIO RIVER. 

Highest, lowest and average Stages of the Ohio fiiver, at Cincinnati,, each 
year indicated, with the highest Stage duriiig the floods of 1832 and 1847: 



Calendar YEAB8. 



HiGHSBT Stags. 



Date. 



Feet. Inch. 



Lowest Stage. 



avebaoe fob 
the Year. 



Date. 



Feet. Inch. 



Feet. Inch. 



1832. 

1847. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1878. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
18M. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 



February 18.. 
December 17. . 

Aprlll9 

January 24. . . . 

March 12 

December 28.. 

March 7 

September 26, 

March 14 

March 30 

April 2 

January 19. . . . 

May 18 

April 13 

December 18. 
January 11. . . 

August 6 

January 29.. 
January 20... 
December 15., 
December 27. , 
February 17. 
February 16. 
February 21. 
February 15. 
February 14. 
January 20... 

April 9 

February 5... 

April 1 

February 22.. 

March 26 

February 25 . 

April 25 

February 20. 
February 15. 
January 14.. 

April 4 

Febuary 26.. 
March 29 



64 

63 

49 

57 

42 

45 

56 

42 

55 8 

48 3 



48 
55 
40 
41 
44 



47 11 



55 
51 
53 
41 
42 
5S 
50 
58 
66 
71 
46 
55 

56 3 
39 11 
38 8 
59 2 

57 4 
43 8 
M 11 
35 6 



5i 



48 
47 
61 
61 



July 13 

October 81 

October 6 

August 6 , 

October 19 

August 17 

October 19 , 

July 21 

August 21 

October 4 

October 12 

October 14 

October 12 

September 22 

September 19 

September 4 , 

October 9 

October 24 

October 23 

October 28 

September 18 

November 1 

September 21 

September 21 

September 26 

November 1 

September 28 

August 7 

September 13 

August 30 

October 7 

November 5 

August 30 / 

September 14 

October 28 

September 25 

October 18 

October 6 



1 
4 

6 
1 
8 
9 

1 
4 
10 
8 

8 
4 

3 
2 
3 
4 

6 
9 
11 
1 
7 
9 
6 
4 
8 
3 
S 
9 
5 
5 
7 
1 
3 
5 
1 
5 



19 1 

17 5 
15 

16 8 
21 10 
19 2 
17 

18 8 

19 8 

17 10 
11 10 
11 8 



18 

15 

18 

18 
.15 

16 

14 

17 

16 11 
*22 
*19 

*17 4 
nb 7 
«17 10 
*15 IH 

^n 11 

^W 6 



l^ 



*25 
*20 
*16 
♦17 
»12 
*12 
*16 
<'16 
*19 



* Prepared from the Stages as shown by the Water-woiks marks daily at 6 a. m. and 6 p. m. ; the previous 
years having been made from one dally observation, at 6 a. y., excepting 1883 and 1884. 



RAINFALL IN THE OHIO VALLEY. 



Annual Rainfall at various points in the Ohio Valley, prepared from reports 
of the U. S. Weather Bureau, in inches and hundredths of an inch : 



Points. 


1887 


1888 


1889 


1890 


1891 

38.28 
38.44 
43.44 
39.56 
42.05 
38.23 
58.73 
51.31 
52.82 


1892 

.32.66 
31.95 
38.18 
38.71 
33.54 
39.77 
62.68 
61.46 
50.02 


1893 


1894 


1895 


1896 


1897 


1898 


Pittsburgh .... 
Cincinnati .... 

Louisville 

Cairo 


41.96 
85.08 
38.15 
26.75 
80.25 
33.06 
51.07 
42.52 
48.40 


39.89 
34.88 
47.84 
41.90 
35.00 
41.36 
M.87 
46.82 
50.49 


41.37 
30.92 
35.02 
37.68 
28.50 
28.41 
49.81 
44.67 
42.01 


50.61 
47.70 
50.51 
55.41 
52.42 
50.73 
54.87 
68.28 
59.97 


37. W 
44.00 
43.93 
48.79 
38.12 
39.35 
47.46 
44.45 
46.30 


28.17 
26. 5H 
38.08 
30.51 
29.49 
31.13 
37.22 
54.52 
41.96 


27.50 
29.83 
38.86 
33.57 
30.74 
33.54 
46.36 
38.59 
42.83 


44.35 
34.48 
48.22 
39.36 
40.53 
39.84 
87.77 
35.00 
40.21 


85.08 
43.89 
43.96 
44.10 
41.15 
42.15 
45.29 
46.03 
44.03 


a5.76 
38.97 
51.00 
48.66 


Ck>lumbus, 0... 
Indianapolis . . 
Chattanooga . . 

Memphis 

Nashville 


41.81 
44.10 
40.47 
48.58 
50.02 
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Fiftieth Annual Report of the 



CINCINNATI PROPERTY VALUATION AND TAXATION. 



Vjiluation of Real and Personal Property, Rate of Taxation and Amount of 
Tax Revenues, of Cincinnati, for forty-two years : 







Real 




S > Amount 1 




R«al 




Sf 


Amoant 


Years. 






Personalty. 


1^ of 


Years. 




Personalty. 


S.^ 


of 




Estate. 




S^ Revenue. 




Estate. 




^l 


Revenue. 


1857 


9S 


71 


925,104,120 


1.50 $1,290,676 00 ' 


1878 


1129.048.880 


t48,8S0.188 


2.854 


$4,938,825 00 


1858 


6: 


02 


26,051,151 


1.66 1,422,968 00 


1879 


128.478,180 


40,882,605 


2.898 


4,908,096 00 


1859 


6; 


16 


29,292,789 


1.64 1,584,110 00 


1880. 


129.956,980 


87,678,876 


8.10 


5,193,596 08 


1860 


6 


17 


30,532,458 


1.74 


1,666,281 00 


1881 


120,045,230 


41,859.168 


2.22 


8,588,177 34 


1861 


6; 


87 


30,313,411 


1.925 


1.833,954 00 


1882 


121.897,090 


46.089,016 


2.88 


3.977.608 90 


1862 


6; 


96 


29,707,861 


1.76 


1,647,518 00 


1883 


122,874,790 


46 ^^ r27 


2.05 


3,466,115 72 


1863 


& 


32 


85,982,561 


1.826 


1,826,808 00 


1884 


124,625,370 


44 122 


2.556 


4,888.298 94 


1864 


61 


74 


47 unn «74 


2.02 


2,290,586 00 


1885 


127,454,100 


42 168 


2.686 


4,568,535 96 


1865 


6- 


11 


63 82 


2.29 


2,991,088 00 


1886 


129,378,870 


42 161 


2.544 


4,874.408 79 


1866 


6( 


62 


67 01 


2.16 


2,887.331 00 


1887 


130,780,870 


43 177 


2.768 


4,831.207 60 


1867 


6J 


40 


68 85 


2.74 


3,753,288 00 


1888 


183,279,580 


41 »80 


2.702 


4,722.512 38 


1868 


6! 


04 


61 25 


2.80 


3,678,738 00 l 


1889 


134,872,270 


39 170 


2.680 


4.685,638 03 


1869 


7; 


44 


58 66 


3.19 1 4,169,8!^ 00 


1890 


137,121,460 


40 '80 


2.666; 4,739.484 58 


1870 


71 


82 


57 54 


3.16 4,300,988 00 


1891 


142,160,280 


u m 


2.840 


5,254,010 S3 


18^ 


12: 


88 


56 44 


2.22 1 4.001.034 00 


1892 


144,208,810 


44 i70 


2.740 


5,177,078 75 


1872 


11! 


86 


55 10 


2.01 ; 3,519,194 00 


1893 


144,424,970 


44 ,J80 


2.724 


5.141.586 77 


1873 


12 


80 


&1 60 


2.306 4,280,990 00 


' 1894 


146,052,770 


42,076,770 


2.832 


5,327.828 57 


1874 


12: 


90 


58 84 


2.8381 4,253.992 00 ' 


1895 


147,926,860 


40,538,020 


2.814 


5,308.401 72 


1875 


12i 


35 


58 30 


2.482 4,579,254 00 


1896 


157,713,240 


40,823,840 


2.640 


5.241,365 71 


1876 :. 


12- 


00 


56 66 


2.704 


4,976,616 00 1 


1897 


157,932.110 


38,886,090 


2.618 


5.152,700 48 


1877 


lis 


70 


50,609.872 


2.91 


5,250,587 89 | 


1898 


159,525,490 


40,213.590 


2.580 


5,858,485 88 



TEMPERATURE RECORDS AT CINCINNATI. 

Maximum and minimum records of Temperature, at Cincinnati, the annual 
mean and annual range, and greatest daily range, in degrees Fab., as prepared for 
the Chamber of Commerce from records of the Weather Bureau, by S. S. Bassler, 
Local Forecast OflBcer: 



Years. 


Maximum. 


Dates. 


Minimum. 


Dates. 


Mean. 


Range. 


GrcalMt 
D«U7 
lUnge. 


1871 

1872 

1873 


97 
96 
95 

103 
96 
% 
92 
96 
98 
96 

104 
96 
91 
93 
97 
95 

101 
97 
92 
96 
92 
98 
95 
96 
97 
96 
98 
98 


July 9. 

August 26. 26. 
June 23. 
July 7. 
July 17. 
July 11. 18,19. 
Jun.l8,Jul.8,L'>. 
July 11, 17, 18. 
July 11. 16. 
July IS. 
July 10. 
June 25. 
July 22. 
June 22. 
July 20. 
July 29. 
July 18. 
August 8. 
July 9, Sept. 1. 
June 28. 
Augunt 9. 
July 24. 
July 30. 
August 9. 
June 3. 
August 6. 
July 4. 
July 3. 




— 8 
1 
6 

— 7 

— 6 

— 4 

— 1 
—10 

— 5 
2 
1 
6 

—10 
-10 
—12 

— 5 
6 
6 
7 
4 
2 

—11 

— 4 
-12 

— 2 
-10 

1 
-17 


December 21. 
December 22. 
Jan.80,Mch.4. 
November 80. 
January 10. 
December 9. 
January 9. 
December 24. 
January 3. 
Dec. 29, 30. 
January 1. 
December 8. 
Januan' 22. 
January h. 
Feb. 11, 21. 
January 11. 
January 3. 
February 27. 
February 28. 
March 6. 
February 4. 
December 27. 
January 15. 
January 25. 
February 8. 
February- 20. 
January- 25. 
February- 3. 
February 9. 


56.2 
54.4 
55.0 
57.0 
53.0 
55.2 
56.2 
57.0 
56.2 
56.8 
57.7 
56.9 
55.8 
56.0 
51.0 
52.5 
55.3 
53.4 
54.8 
56.4 
54.7 
53.3 
53.7 
50.1 
53.6 
55.6 
55.3 
55.9 


97 
104 
94 
97 
103 
102 
96 
97 
108 
101 
102 
96 
88 
103 
107 
107 
106 
91 
86 
89 
88 
96 
106 
100 
109 
96 
106 
97 


80 
87 


1874 


34 


1875 


36 


1876 


86 


1877 


31 


1878 


86 


1879 


41 


1880 

1^1 


32 
81 


1882 


36 


1883 


36 


lt(84 


87 


1885 


87 


1886 


36 


1K87 


44 


1888 


88 


1889 


88 


1890 


89 


1891 


88 


1892 


84 


1893 


84 


1894 


85 


1895 


48 


1896 


87 


1897 


38 


18*»8 


41 


18^9 









Mark (— ) as indicated, means below zero. 
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OHIO RIVER BRIDGES. 

Statement showing the Names, Kinds, Lengths, Channel Spans, etc., of the 
various Bridges over the Ohio River, January 1, 1899, as prepared by Majob 
Wm. H. Bixby, Corps of U. S. Engineers: 















c i I 




MMMMMM^iSsM 


FT. 

38.72 
49.35 


So 

4 


8^8SSSS8S 8£8!9 ^ ^ 8 S 8 8 8 









C^ !S 8 



8S5isiS88KSy SS^o' 8 



00 00 lO 

8 S ^ 



lA CO C4 

8 S 8 



s 



t:g!ig§ii§§§gi§§|§M'§Oi§§ 




« Middle chute. t North of Sand Island. | At middle of channel span. H Back channel. 

I Above high water of 1867. If When new bridge li completed and old pier removed. 

° Approximate height at center of new channel span. 
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Fiftieth Annwd Report of the 



MANUFACTURES OF THE CITY OF CINCINNATI. 

Table showing the Cash Capital Invested, the Value of Real Estate Occupied, 
and the Number of Hands Employed, in the various clashes of Manufactures in 
the city of Cincinnati and immediate vicinity, together with the aggregate Value 
of Production, and the Number of Establishments Engaged in each, in 1890 : 



Class op Manupacturbb. 



Year ending July 1, 1890. 






Cash 

Capital 

Invested. 



Value of 

Real 

Estate 

Occupied. 



Number 

of 

Hands 

Employed. 



Value 

of 
Produc- 
tion. 



Agricultural Implements 

Ale and Porter (see Malt Liquors) — 

Alcohol (see Distilled Liquors) 

Artificial Limbs and Trusses 

Awnings and Tents 

Basgage Checks (included with Stencils and Dies).. 

Balung Powder and Yeast 

Beer (see Malt Liquors) 

Bellows and Forges 

Bells. 



Billiard Tables 

Blacking (see Ink) 

Blacksmithiug 

Blinds, Venetian (see Window Shades) . 

Boilers 

Bolts and Nuts (see Iron) 

Book Binding and Blank Books 

Book and Newspaper Publishing 

Boots and Shoes 

Boxes, Cigar 

Paper 

Wooden (Packing) 

Brackets and Hat Racks 

Brass Founding and Finishing 

Bread, Crackers, etc 

Brick., 



Bricklaying 

Bristles (see Curled Hair) 

Britannia Ware* 

Brooms 

Brushes and Wire Goods 

Building Materials (exclusive of Brick and Stone). 

Bungs and Faucets 

Burial Cai^es, Coffins and Hearses 

Candles, Soaps and Oils 

Candy and other Confections 

Canned Goods 

Carpentering 

Carpets 

Carriages and Buggies 

Carriiige and Wagon Materials 

Casting.s (see Iron) 

Cement, Lime and Plaster ' 

Cement Felting 

Chairs and Sofas 

Charcoal, Fuel and Ground* 

Chemicals (see Drugs) 

Children's Carriages, Hobby Horses, etc 

Cider (included with Vinegar) 

Cigars (sec Tobacco) 

Cloaks, Mantillas. Dress Trimmiiigs, etc 

Clothing and Gents' Furnishing Goods 

Coffins (see Burial Cases) 

Coke. 



Coloring, Dyeing and Laundry Work. 

Cooperage 

Copper Ware 



15 
11 

22 

4 
2 
4 

198 



44 

136 

597 

8 

13 

11 
8 

26 
409 

55 
124 

'i 

11 
15 
33 
6 
6 
36 
46 

279 
31 
»2 
22 



28 
10 



32 
470 

2 

110 

46 

8 



t225,000 

"54 ,'566 
36,765 

'i94,'666 

"ii'ooo 

51,000 
130,400 

'835;666 

'i94,*5i6 

'29i,'566 

4,155.386 

1,928,419 

115,000 

80,000 

203,600 

115,000 

319,736 

1,271,223 

370,000 

301,000 

■ '45,'666 
49,000 
178,000 

1,621,000 
274.000 
961,700 

4,750,000 

370,805 

210,:«)0 

647,900 

16.000 

2.6.i0,000 
630,000 

' "46,'666 

4,000 
260.000 



61,000 



416,000 
18,874,158 



46.000 
219,000 
891,000 

40.000 



$164,000 



63,000 
68,810 

isiiooo 
* 191666 

44,000 
106,400 

'874,'666 

*i6i,'666 



361,700 

2,368,130 

2,013,485 

90.600 

78,000 

141,000 

98,450 

217,500 

1.792,981 

294,175 

64,000 

"'i8,*666 

42,000 

82.000 

742,500 

198,200 

485,000 

3,445,000 

557,820 

118,500 

384,000 

17,540 

1,970,000 

274,500 

"ieiooo 

2,000 
146,000 



83,400 



294,000 
5,231,606 

"si ,'666 

328,000 

274,000 

37,300 



94 
116 

'265 

"ai 

101 
161 

iii69 

184 

'746 

3,921 

4,569 

394 

265 

297 

301 

510 

2.966 

565 

692 

"84 

147 

580 

1,851 

178 

1,158 

1,757 



2,685 

98 

5,810 

824 

'{26 
25 
672 



110 



2,971 
19,354 

"hi 

772 

1,115 

9i 



€397,400 



99,450 
120,460 

'667,*236 

'*27;966 
204.900 
389,625 

'879! 420 

*355,'666 

*582i26i 

6,142,189 

6.589.920 

315.800 

243,890 

384,700 

371.605 

799,800 

4,163,113 

T91.000 

2,410.000 



87.300 
125,900 
316,400 

3,971.840 
204,615 

2,147,600 
10.616,aX) 

1,?21,124 
526,500 

4,110,170 

9,826.540 
1,615.890 



100.000 
15;000 

694,600 
5O,00C 

"i55i666 



1,943,000 
21,770,001 



194,500 

450,500 

1,189.820 

190,320 
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MANUFACTURES OF THE CITY OF CINCINNATI— Continued. 



CLA8B OF MANUFACTUKB8. 



Year ending July 1, 1890. 






Cash . 

Capital 

Inveeted. 



Value of 

Real 

Estate 

Occupied. 



Number 

of 

Hands 

Employed. 



Value 

of 
Produc- 
tion. 



Cordage 

Corsets (see Hoop Skirts) 

Cotton Goods 

Curled Hal** and Bristles 

Cutlery anu Edge Tools 

Dental Work* 

Drain Pipe* 

DruKB, Cnemicals and Glycerine 

Earthenware and Queensware 

Edge Tools (see Cutlery) 

Enameled Iron Ware and Show Cards. . 
Engraving, Glass 

Metal 

Wood 

Excelsior (see Boxes) 

Fertilizers 

Files. 



Fire Alarm Telegraph and Electrical Apparatus. 

Fire Arms, etc 

Fire Brick, Tile, Clay, etc 

Fire Works and Explosives 

Fire Wood and Kindling* 

Flags and Banners 

Flavoring Extracts 

Flour and Meal 

Flour Sacks (see Paper) 

Flowers and Floral Work 

Foundry Facings 

Frames and Mouldings 

Furniture , 

Furh and Gloves 

Galvanized and Sheet Iron Work 

Gas. 



Gas Meters, Machinery, eic. 

Glassware 

Glass, Stained and Ground. 

Gloves (see Furs) 

Glue. 



Glycerine (see Drugs, Chemicals, etc.).. 
Gold and Silver Foil. 



Gold Pens, Pencil Cases, etc 

Grates (see Mantels and Grates) 

Grease and Tallow 

Hair Goods (see Wigs) 

Hardware 

Harness and Saddlery 

Hats and Caps 

Hearses (included with Burial Cases) 

Hollow Ware (see Stoves) 

Hoop Skirts and Corsets 

Horse Collars and Hames (see Harness and Saddlery). . 

Hose (see Leather Belting) 

Hosiery 

Ice*.. 



Ink and Blacking 

Instruments, Astronomical, Engineering, etc 

M nsical , 

Iron, Bolts and Nuts 

Castings, not otherwise specified 

Forged and Rolled, exclusive of Blacksmithing. . . 

Wrought (Railing. Jail Work, Barbed Wire, etc.). 

Japan (see varnish) 

Jewelry and Silver Ware 

Lardt 



Lasts and Hat Blocks 

Lead. Sheet and Pipe 

Leather 

Leather Belting and Hose. 

Lightning Rods 

Lime (see Cement) 

Liquors, Distilled 

Malt 

Rectitled 

Wine* 



6 

5 
12 
181 

2 
18 

7 



9 
4 

15 
7 
3 
3 

13 
4 
7 

16 

55 

3 

18 

134 

7 
39 

1 
6 



2 
2 

12 

i4 
66 
15 



19 

6 

10 

15 

7 

5 

23 

10 

19 

85 

"i 

8 

18 

4 

8 



58 
7 



1440,120 

'372,066 
185,000 
72,000 
165,800 
9,000 
816,759 
122,000 

* '52,*666 

64,700 



301,300 
37,000 

361,732 
19,200 
22,000 
33,000 
16,000 
49,000 
31,000 

223,000 

"149 ,'666 

45.000 j 

558,114 

2,971.000 

* 80.000 

3f 18.836 

6,500.000 

97,000 

170,000 



161,000 

• 'i6,'566 
65.000 

130 ,'666 

■725,'666 

823,748 

42,190 



5,000 



415,945 

416,860 

243,700 

44,000 

20,000 

225,000 

1,222,610 

1,854,000 

735,600 

i;i72,'2i6 

"*5;766 

219,460 

2,964,165 

74,000 

28,000 

2,'i49,'666 

8,902,602 

1,942,170 

65,400 



$171,200 

*398,'766 
79,000 
68,920 

262,000 
11,000 

459,600 

135,000 

' '56,666 
68,300 



219,000 
29,000 

315,400 
16,400 
9,000 
24,000 
24,500 
31,000 
26,500 

271,000 



127,000 



79,000 

"16 ,'666 
45,000 

"64,'566 

'224 ,'666 

706,160 
67,280 



3,000 



175,000 
509,340 
98,000 
48.000 
30,000 
174,000 
370,000 
870,000 
514,000 

*578,'7i4 

"■3,'266 

94,000 

1,375,850 

55,000 

18,700 

*575i666 

6,582,488 

642,000 

85,500 



851 

'479 
162 

94 
262 

21 
213 
261 

'ii5 

194 



131 
65 

380 
43 
41 
91 
65 

103 
72 

144 



370,000 


234 


36,500 


68 


371,350 


615 


2,242,850 


3.213 


69,000 


94 


399,100 


479 


1,800,000 


540 


59,000 


161 



350 



98 

"28 
80 

"76 

'635 

1,057 

168 



12 



691 

132 

75 

SO 

400 

1,106 

2,217 

703 

'716 

"is 

72 

1,007 

65 

19 

287 

1,832 

355 

24 



n. 389,944 



743,000 
319,000 
217,300 
461,400 
22,700 
1,952,746 
274,700 



178,000 
271,450 



317,430 
76,400 

643,500 
37.700 
35,000 

109.000 
45,000 

142.000 

£4,000 

1,291,306 



271,900 

154,300 

802,629 

7,349.000 

380,237 

1,164,968 

1,292,700 

384,000 

338,500 



268,300 

"54,066 
89,400 

'49-i,'366 

l.*i42,'236 

3,393,647 

140.858 



12,000 



6&4,820 

547,000 

695,000 

85,500 

30,000 

512,430 

1,943.605 

5,726,891 

1,741,700 



1,741,000 

l,8a5,216 

9,400 

481,000 

4,344.410 

294,100 

114,500 



9,424,761 

9,349,887 

9,427,480 

225.000 
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MANUFACTURES OF THE CITY OF CINCINNATI— Continued. 



Class of Manufacturbb. 



Year ending July 1, 1890. 






Cash Value of 

Invested. | Occupied. 

1 



I 

Number , 

of I 

Hands 

Employed., 



Value 

of 

Ppoduc- 

tton. 



Lithographing 

Locks and Locksmithing 

Lumber (included with Building Materials) 

Machinery, including Steam Gauges 

Malt, exclusive of that manufactuied by Brewers 

Malt Kilns 

Mantels and Grates 

Maps* 

Marble Work (see Stone) 

Mattresses and Bedding ^ 

Millinery and DressmaKing 

Mill Stones and Portable MilU 

Mineral Water 

Mucilage (included with Ink) 

Neck Ties. RufBlng. etc 

Oils (see Candles, etc.) 

Ornamental Plaster 

Paints {nee White Lead) 

Paper, Printing, Wrapping, etc 

Ba«8, Flour Sacks and Envelopes 

Collars, Novelties, etc 

Hangings 

Painting, Fresco, House and Sign 

Patent Medicines 

Patterns and Models 

Photographs 

Plastering 

Pocket Books (see Paper Novelties) 

Printing, Job 

Provisions 

Pumps and Plumbing .• 

Puttv (included with White Lead, etc.) 

Railway Materials and Supplies 

Ranges and Warm' Air Furnacei^ 

Refrigerators, Ice Boxes, etc 

Regalia and (Jostumes 

Rooting Materials 

Rubber Moldings and Stamps 

Saddler}' (see Harness) 

Safes and Bank Locks 

Sawsf 

Scales and Trucks 

Seal Presses and Canceling Stamps 

Sealing Wax* 

Sewing Machine Outfits (see Machinery) 

Shippmg Tags (see Job Printing) 

Shoes (see Boots and Shoes) 

Show Cases 

Silk, Manufactures of f 

Silver Plating 

Silver Ware (see Jewelry) 

Soap (see Candles and Soap) 

Spices, Mustard, etc 

Stair Building 

Starch 

Steamboats and Barges 

Steam Gauges (see Machinery) 

Steam Heating Apparatus 

Steel Springs 

Stencils, Dies and Checks 

Stone and Marble Work 

Stoves and Hollow Ware 

Tallow (see Grease and Tallow) 

Tin Ware and Tinners' Supplies 

Tobacco, Cigars and Cigarettes 

Fine-cut, Plug, Smoking and Snuff 

Tnuiks and Valises 

Trusses and Braces (see Artificial Limbs) 

Type, Presses and Printing Materials 

Umbrellas and Parasols 

Valises (see Trunks) 

Varnishes and Japans 

Veneers, etc 

Vermicelli, Macaroni and Chocolate 



17 
35 

si 

15 
4 
9 
3 

48 

934 

5 

19 



34 

9 

7 

42 

173 

29 

24 

53 



105 
165 
134 

is 

11 
9 
7 

16 
12 

■7 
6 
5 
6 
1 



18 
3 
13 



14 
16 
2 
3 

16 
4 
12 
69 
9 

107 

4«1 

21 

12 

6 
13 

i4 
3 

4 



»161,500 
454,000 I 



2,434.600 
634.000 

29.000 
512,383 

12,000 

'i29i666 

1,094,216 

225,000 

95,400 

* '27,*466 

"'5,' 666 I 



1,741,200 

248.000 

11,600 

155,000 

228,950 

464.000 

49,000 

91,000 

74,050 

'4091666 

2,940,700 

361,000 

'6;U,'666 

173,600 

98.000 

395,925 * 

162,209 I 

19,000 



1,. ^74, 563 ' 

214,000 I 

51,000 ' 

22,000 I 

2,500 I 



330,000 I 
25,500 
89,000 



613,112 
64,000 
217,925 
104,000 

"8i;566 
a'>,ooo 

39,000 

921.000 

1,130,000 



331,000 
,471,840 
5.S4,000 
192,725 

■262,*666 
94.000 

*438i465 

400,000 

14.600 



t394,700 
161,000 

1, '494 ,'666 

401,000 
35,100 
227,200 

• .9,400 

' '98,666 
831,000 
222,000 
101,000 

* '88,*666 

'7,'666 

2.'i43i666 
135,000 

14,000 
131,600 
288,955 
198,700 

47,600 
143,000 

16,700 

'3iii966 

2,107,000 

519,000 

'541 1666 

151,400 
61,000 

173,400 
97,270 
13,500 

'752,'939 

115,000 

39,000 

18,000 

2,500 



191,700 
24,000 
67,000 



154,840 

71,000 

350,000 

100,000 

"7i,'266 

26,400 

28,500 

622,000 

563.000 

'325,' i74 

1,009,621 

491,000 

194,100 

*i94,"666 

98,000 

*i88,'966 
140,000 
15,900 



479 



2,118 

LSI 

54 

437 

44 

'234 

2,947 

218 

149 



1,891 
264 

61 
341 
794 
104 

93 
201 
419 

'854 

1,638 

654 

*497 
201 
146 
519 
287 
43 

1,'946 

264 

50 

61 

9 



4S5 
116 
178 



207 
165 
234 
45 

'i84 

78 

89 

1,455 

858 

'650 

2,979 

579 



364 
184 

'i56 
179 
27 



1931.800 
718,790 

5,'94ii666 
1,158,700 

61,000 
675,416 

89,000 

'386,'666 

2.106,580 

385,400 

227,625 

iei'.eoo 
"aiooo 

4.'22^,'596 

1,098.400 

35.70U 

596,400 

M5,620 

614.500 

74,760 

2M,400 

264,000 

'897id66 

12,135,415 

1,297.436 

1 ',9411650 
491,620 
124.500 
774.640 
390,676 
27,540 

3i426!329 

327,600 

47.500 

43,456 

6,500 



501,700 
100,140 
281.600 



2,819,355 
213,700 
925,000 
135,500 

'i76;766 

76,4.50 

84,300 

1,571,910 

1.098.400 

i.'ii9.'666 

4,764.410 
894,800 
495.963 

'685,'666 
216,900 

'99i,'966 

585,280 

88,540 
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MANUFACTURES OF THE CITY OF CINCINNATI— Continued 



Class op MANVPAcrtTRES. 



Year ending July 1, 1890. 






Cash 
Capital 



Value of 

Real 

Estate 



Invested, i Occupied. 



Number 

of 

Hands 

Employed. 



Value 

of 
Produc- 
tion. 



Vinegar and Cider 

Wagons, Carts, etc 

Washing Machines (see Wooden Ware). . 

Whisky (see Liquors) 

White liead, Colors, Paints and Putty. . . 

Wigs and Hair Goods 

Willow Ware 

Window Shades, Venetian Blinds, etc . . 

Wines (see Liquors) 

Wire Goods (see Brushes) 

Woolen and worsted Goods 

Wooden Ware 

Wood Turning and Carving 

Wringing Machines (see wooden Ware) . 



Miscellaneous Industries. 



Miscellaneous Industries of Hamilton County, outside of 
the city limits, not included in above 



16 
108 



13 
28 
14 



5 
20 
19 



164 



1,292 



1112,000 
541.260 



1,670,000 
68,600 
27,400 
8Ji,000 



428.825 
187,700 
61,000 



1,467,000 



1,648.800 I 



SfiO.450 
814,700 



600.000 
90,200 
18,500 

. 24,600 



140,800 
160,000 
50,500 



971,900 



991,416 



116 
912 



417. 
141 

61 

58 



264 
871 
101 



1,669 



8,419 



Total. Cincinnati and Immediate vicinity 8,667 1106,509,087 165,962,264 115,914 



$881,600 
1,471,710 



1.941,940 

116.900 

59.600 

51.226 



617.644 
480,000 
105,000 



2,731,500 
5,261,060 



1286,162,060 



« Estimated. f Preceding year's report. 



i Hands Included with provisions. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY COMPARISONS. 

Value of Products of the Manufacturing Industries of Cincinnati, and the 
Number of Hands Employed, for years indicated : 
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WATER TRANSPORTATION OF MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 

Number, tonnage, value and operations of all craft owned on the rivers of the 
Mississippi Valley, given for rivers and fluvial systems, according to the reports 
of the U. S. Census Bureau for 1890, as indicated below : 



RrvKBS 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


Value, 


Freight 
Moved 
(Tons). 


Passengers 
Carried. 


Totals for Mlasiasippl Valley 


7,458 


8,898,879.89 


•15,385,005 


29,405,046 


10,858,894 




Ohio 


4,868 

82 

158 

79 

53 

898 

17 

8 

5 

8 

37 

92 


2,440,881.62 

8,055.84 

22,887.15 

8,370.79 

4,972.18 

412,366.18 

8,987.67 

539.81 

816.68 

297.00 

4,805.57 

18,088.89 


6,967,518 
63,400 

449,700 
53,515 
80,000 

645,038 
44,000 
22,100 
13,500 
10,000 

113,600 

298.975 


7,770,566 
365,946 

3,294,982 

10,281 

115,667 

1,145,202 
286,483 
256,950 
819,278 
93,178 
974,316 
909,078 


6,116,806 

6,819 

261,887 


Allegheny. 


MonongaKeia. .... r ...... r .,-..- ^ - 


MTiAklngTini 


37,681 
9,451 


Little Kanawha 


Great Kanawha 


92,124 
11,000 


Big Sandy 


Kentucky 


9,560 


Green 


11,200 


Wabash 


180 


Cumberland. 


19,160 


Tennessee 


980,285 






Totals for Ohio System 


6,245 


2,920,468.83 


8,696,841 


16,041,866 


6,508,148 






Unner MisslssinDi 


! 

478 

9 
104 


190,663.21 

11,258.35 

108.00 

1.860.25 

9,657.84 


1.699,887 

110,000 

7,000 

80,200 

240,406 


4,486,421 
846,816 
325,477 
180,264 

1,119,362 


1,478,085 

12,804 

4,441 

50,868 


Rt.t?oi"^."..^.:;.:;..:.:.:...;:;^^ 


Chippewa 


nilnois 


Missouri, Osage and Gasconade 


276,586 






Totals for Upper Mississippi System. . . . 


618 


213,547.65 


2,136,992 


6,968.340 


1,821,734 


Lower Mississippi 


515 

6 

22 

20 

3 

14 


237,986.07 
1,269.71 
2.408.73 
3,079.68 
994.52 
2,218.88 


4,153,622 
45,100 
67,600 
79,450 
45,000 
85,700 


4,374,761 
86,398 

1,663,817 
77,380 
93,707 
106,145 


2,451,815 


White 


4,188 


Arkanras ..,.,...,.,. 


64,716 • 


Yazoo 


5,891 


Washita *. 


1,204 


Red 


7,208 






Totals for Lower Mississippi System .... 


580 


247,957.59 
11,405.82 


4,476,472 


6,401,208 
3,637 


2,534,017 


Bed River of the North 


15 


25,200 









The Ohio System Includes the Ohio, the Allegheny, the Monongahela with its tributaries, the Cheat and 
the Buckhannon, the Muskingum, the Little Kanawha, the Great Kanawha with Its tributaries, the £lk and the 
Gauley, the Kentucky, the Green with Its tributary, the Rough (or Barren), the Big Sandy with its tributaries, 
the Tug Fork and the Levisa Fork, the Guyandotte, the Cumberland with its tributaries, the Obey and the Caney 
Fork, the Licking, the Wabash with its tributary, the White (of Indiana), the Tennessee with its tributaries, the 
Duck, the Clinch, the Hiawas^ee, the French, Broad and the Little Tennessee. 

The Upper MUsiasippi System includes the Mississippi River from the headwaters of navigation to St. Louis, 
the St. Croix, the Chippewa, the Illinois, the Wisconsin, and the Fox of Wisconsin, the Minnesota, theCuivre, the 
Red Cedar, the Galena, and the Missouri with its tributaries, the Gasconade, the Osage and the Yellowstone. 

The Louder Mississippi System includes the Mississippi River from St. Louis to New Orleans, the Forked 
Deer, the St. Francis, the White of Arkansas with its tributaries, the Current and the Black (of Missouri) and the 
Little Red, the Big Black, the Big Hatchle, the L'AnguiUe, the Kaskaskia, the Arkansas with its tributaries, the 
Fourche la Fave and Le Petit Jean, the Washita with its tributaries, the Little Missouri (of Arkansas), the Saline 
and the Tensas, the Little (of Missouri), the Yazoo with its tributaries, the Big Sunflower, the Cold water, Tchula 
Lake, the Yalobusha and the Tallahatchee, the Red River with its tributaries, the Little (of Louisiana) and the 
Caney, and the Bayous Bartholomew, Black, Bceuf, Courtableau, D'Arbonne, Lafourche, Loggy, Piere, Vidal, 
Teche, Terrebonne, Cypress and Steeles. 

Note.— The total amount of freight carried on the Ohio River during the calendar year 1896, according to 
he reports of the U. S. Engineers, was 7,968,478 tons, and over 500,000 passengers carried by boats. The year was 
one of an exceptionally long period of low water, and consequent interruption to navigation. 
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WEATHER SUMMARY. 

A very full history of the weather conditions, at Cincinnati, is shown in the 
accompanying exhibits, covering a wide range of observations, (thermometrical, 
barometrical, etc.,) prepared especially for the Chamber of Commerce, by Mr. 
M. E. Blystonb, Observer U. S. Weather Bureau, from data collected by the 
Government at this station, and furnished by Mr. S. S. Bassler, Local Forecast 
Official : 

METEOROLOGICAL DATA FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31. 1898. 
TEKPERATDRE. 

Mean temperature of the year, 55.9 degrees. 

Maximum temperature of the year, July 3d, 98 degrees. 

Minimum temperature of the year, February 3d, 1 degree. 

Range of temperature, 97 degrees. 

Mean of the coldest month, December, 32.2 degrees. 

Mean of the coldest days, February 8d and December 14th. 12 degrees. 

Mean of the warmest month, July, 78.6 degrees. 

Mean of the warmest days, July 3d, 86 degrees. 

Greatest monthly range, February, 06 degrees. 

Least monthly range, August, 83 degrees. 

Greatest daily range, November 22d, 41 degrees. 

Least daily range, February 28th, 3 degrees. 

Mean temperature of autumn, 57.1 degrees. 

Mean temperature of winter. 88.1 degrees. 

Mean temperature of spring, &4.9 degrees. 

Mean temperature of summer, 75.5 degrees. 

BAROMETRIC OBSERVATIONS. 

Mean barometer for the year, 30.080 inches. 
Highest barometer for the year, December 9tb, 30.831 Inches. 
Lowest barometer for the year, January 22d, 29.367 inches. 
Annual range of the barometer for the year, 1.464 inches. 
Highest monthly mean barometer, February, 30.164 inches. 
Lowest monthly mean barometer. May, 29.960 inches. 
Greatest monthly range of barometer, December, 1.423 Inches. 
Least monthly range of barometer, August, 0.348 inch. 

WINDS. 

Prevailing direction of wind, southeast. 

Total movement of wind, 68,602 miles. 

Greatest monthly movement of wind. January, 7,761 miles. 

Least monthly movement of wind, August, 4,052 miles. 
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Greatest daily velocity of wind, January 28d, 547 miles. 
Least daily velocity of wind, April 12th, 58 miles. 
Mean hourly velocity of wind, 7.8 miles. 

RAIN.' 

Total rainfall for year, 38.97 inches. 
Total rainfall for autumn, 8.21 inches. 
Total rainfall for winter, 5.66 inches! 
Total rainfall for spring, 10.88 inches. 
Total rainfall for summer, 7.45 inches. 

HTJMIDrrY. 

Mean relative humidity for the year, 71 per cent. 
Driest month, June, 60 per cent. 
Dampest month, January, 81 per cent. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

First light frost, of autumn, October 16th. 

First killing irost, of autumn, October 27th. 

First snow, of autumn, October 22d. 

First thunderstorm of calendar year, January 25th. Last, November 5th. 

Last snow, of spring, May 26th. 

Last frost, of spring, April 21st. 

Total snowfall for the year, 18.2 inches. 

MONTHLY CHARACTERISTICS. 

January, 1898.— A rather warm month. Mean temperature, 4.8 degrees above the normal. Greatest daily 
range of temperature, 29 degrees; least, 4 degrees. A wet month. Total precipitation, 7.76 inches, which waa 
4.30 inches above the normal. Prevailing direction of wind, west. A month of frequent high winds. Average 
hourly velocity during month, 10.4 miles. Total snowfall during month, 0.4 inch. Sunshine, 42 per cent of 
possible. Foggy on the 11th. Thunderstorm on the 25th. Hail on the 25th. Lunar halo on the 4th. Solar 
on the 28th. 

February, 1898.— Mean temperature for the month slightly below the normal. The first and last parts of 
the month were cold and the rest of the month warm. Greatest daily range of temperature, 82 degrees ; least, 
3 degrees, which was the least during the year. Total rainfall for the month, 2.21 inches, which was 1.4S inch 
below normal. Prevailing direction of wind, southeast Average hourly vehxrtty during month. 9.1 miles. 
Snowfall during month, 2.8 inches. Sunshine, 45 per cent of possible. Hail on the 15th. Thunderstorm on 
the 19th. Lunar halo on the 4th. 

- March, 1898.— Temperature for the month very warm, except for a few days at the beginning and at the 
end of the month. Mean temperature, 7.1 degrees above the normal. Greatest daily range, 29 degrees ; least, 6 
degrees. A wet month. Total precipitation, 6.70 inches, which was 3.40 inches above the normal. Prevailing 
direction of wind, south. Average hourly velocity during month, 7.7 miles. Snowfall during month, S.4 Inches, 
of which 8.7 inches fell on the 1st. Sunshine, 41 per cent of possible. Thunderstorms on the 16th and 22d. 
Hail on the 16th. Lunar halo on the 6th. Aurora on the 16th. 

Apra, 1898.— A rather cold month, the temperature averaging 4 degrees below the normal. Greatest dally 
range, 27 degrees ; least, 6 degrees. Light frost on the 21st, which was the last frost of spring. A dry month. 
Precipitation 2.05 inches less than the normal. Prevailing direction of wind, northwest Average bonrly 
velocity during month. 8.8 miles. High winds of frequent occurrence. Sunshine, 59 per cent of possible* 
Snowfall during month, 1.0 Inch. 
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May, 1808.— Mean temperature of the month nearly normal. A few days of warm weather at first o' 
month, followed by a period of cold weather, which wa« followed by a second period of warm weather. 
Greatest daily range of temperature, 31 deirrees ; least, 6 degrees. Total precipitation, 8.08 inches, which is 
nearly norma). Most of this precipitation fell during the first half of the month. Prevailing direction of 
wind, north. Average hourly velocity during month, 8.1 miles. High winds of frequent occurrence. Sun- 
shine, 69 per cent of possible. Snowfall, 0.1 inch. Thunderstorms on the 5th, 6th, 11th, 16th, mh and 28th. 
Lunar halo on the 27th. 

June, 1896.— Mean temperature for the month, 1.7 degrees above the normal. The mouth was generally 
warm, except for a few days following the middle of the month. A dry month, the total precipitation being 
2.82 inches below the normal. Prevailing direction of wind, southwest. Winds generally light. Average hourly 
velocity during month, 6.3 miles. Very high wind on the 25th. Sunshine, 82 per cent of possible. Thunder, 
storms on the 8th. 9th, 10th, 18th, 19th, 25th and 26th. Solar halo on the 22d. 

July, 1898.— Mean temperature for the month slightly above the normal. Oreatest daily range of temper- 
ature, 27 degrees; least, 8 degrees. The highest temperature of the year, 98 degrees, occurred on the 8d. 
Precipitation during the month nearly normal. The first half of the month was dry and the last half wet. 
Prevailing direction of wind, southwest. Average hourly velocity during month, 6.2 miles. Thunderstorms 
on the 8d, 15th. 17th, 24th, 25th, 28th and SOth. 

Axtgutt, 1896.— Mean temperature for the jnonth, 1.8 degrees above the normal. The temperature of the 
first half of the month was about normal, while the last half was very warm. Greatest daily range of tempera- 
ture 24 degrees; least, 9 degrees. Precipitation, 1.11 inch below the normal. Though the total rainfall 
was not great, it was well distributed through the month. Prevailing direction of wind, southwest Winds 
generally light. Average hourly velocity during month, 5.4 miles. Sunshine, 78 per cent of possible. 
Thunderstorms on the 2d, 8d, 6th, 18th, 24ih and 26th. 

September, 1898.— A warm month. Mean temperature for the month, 4.2 degrees above the normal. A 
few days of very warm weather were followed by a few days of cool weather, which were followed in turn by 
a longer period of warm weather. Greatest dally range of temperature, 26 degrees ; least, 9 degrees. Total 
precipitation during the month, 2.62 Inches, which was slightly above the normal. Prevailing direction of 
wind daring the month, southeast. Average hourly velocity during month, 6.6 miles. Sunshine, 77 per 
cent of possible. Thunderstorms on the 4tb, 5th, 15th and 24th. Fog on the 16th. 

October, 1898.— Mean temperature during the month almost normal. The first third of the month was 
very warm however, while the rest of the month was cool. Greatest daily range of temperature. 29 degrees ; 
least. 4 degrees. Total precipitation, 0.46 inch above the normal. Prevailing direction of wind, southeast. 
Average hourly velocity during the month, 8.1 miles.. Sunshine, 51 per cent of possible. First light frost of 
the season on the 16th. and the first killing frost of the season on the 27th. Fog on the 8th and 29th. Solar 
halo on the 20th. Lunar halo on the 27th. 

November, 1898.— Mean temperature for the month, 1.6 degrees below the normal. The first two-thirds 
of the month averaged above the normal, while the last third was very cold. Greatest daily range of tempera- 
ture, 41 degrees, which was the greatest of the year; least, 4 degrees. Total precipitation, 0.61 inch below 
the normal. Most of the rain fell on the 9th and 10th. Prevailing direction of wind, southeast. Average 
hourly velocity during month, 8.3 miles. Sunshine, 51 per cent of possible. Total snowfall, 1.4 inch. Fog 
on the 29th. Thunderstorm on the 5th. Lunar halos on the 1st and 20th. 

December, 1898.— A cold month. Mean tempemtave for the month was 4.5 degrees below the normal. A 
portion of the month was warm. Greatest daily range of temperature, 29 degrees ; least, 6 degrees. Total 
precipitation during the month. 2.46 inches, which was 0.69 inch below the normal. Trace or more of rain 
or snow fell on eighteen days. Prevailing direction of wind, southwest. The wind blew from the south- 
west 41 per cent of the entire month. A windy month. Average hourly velocity during month, 9.4 miles. 
Total snowfall during the month was quite heavy, amounting to 7.1 inches. Trace or more snow fell on 
eleven days. Sunshine, 58 per cent of possible. 
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POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 



Population of the United States by States and Divisions, and Totsl and Urban Population, in 
1890, and the Increase in each, compared with 1880: 



Statto and Territoribs. 


TOTAL POPULATION. 


URBAN POPULATION. 


NUMBSR OP CITIES ANO 

PERCENTAGE OP URBAN OP 

TOTAL POPULATION. 




1890 


1880 


1890 


1880 


1890 


1880 


Total Population of United States. . . 


62,622,250 


50,155,783 


18,235,670 


11,818,547 


443 


29.12 


2B6 


22.57 


North Atlantic Division 


17,401,545 


14.507,407 


8,976,428 


6.254,096 


195 


51.58 


137 


43.11 






Maine 


661,086 

876,530 

332,422 

2,288,943 

845,506 

746,258 

5,997,853 

1.444,933 

5,258,014 

8,857,920 


648,936 

346,991 

332,286 

1,788,085 

276,531 

622,700 

5.082,871 

1,131,116 

4,282,891 

7,597,197 


130,346 
103,068 
26,350 

1,564,981 
272,571 
377,433 

3,568,708 
780,978 

2,152,051 

1,420,465 


87,100 

76,200 

21,500 

1,042,089 

175,500 

266,100 

2,591,267 

495,650 

1,498,740 

942,387 


8 
5 
2 
47 
10 
16 
43 
20 
44 

36 


19.72 
27.37 
7.93 
09.90 
78.89 
50.58 
59.50 
54.05 
40.93 

16.04 


5 
5 
2 

33 
6 
13 
33 
12 
28 

23 


13.42 


New Hampshire 


21.96 


Vermont 


6.47 


Massachusetts 


>59.44 


Rhode Island 


63.46 


Connecticut 


42.73 


New York 


50.98 


New Jersey 


43.82 


Pennsylvania 


34.99 


South Atlantic Division 


12 40 






Delaware 


168,493 
1,042,390 

230,392 
1,655,980 

762,794 
1,617,947 
1,151,149 
1,837,353 

391,422 

•22,362,279 


146,608 
934,943 
177,624 

1,512,565 
618,457 

1,399,750 
995,577 

1,542,180 
269,493 

17,364,111 


61,431 

465.479 

230,392 

221,965 

53,529 

62.544 

78,915 

199,169 

47,081 

5,791,272 


42,478 
851,665 
159,871 
148,230 
30,737 
26,615 
60,020 
112,881 
9,890 

3,024,679 


1 
4 
1 
9 
8 
5 
3 
7 
3 

152 


36.46 

44.65 

100.00 

18.40 

7.02 

3.87 

6.86 

10.84 

12.02 

25.90 


1 
3 
2 
6 

1 
2 
2 
5 

1 

95 


28 97 


Maryland 


37.61 


District of Columbia 


90 01 


Virginia 


9.80 


West Virginia 


4 97 


North Carolina 


1 90 


South Carolina 


6.08 


Georgia 


7.32 


Florida 


3 67 


North Central Division 


17 42 






Ohio 


3,672,316 
2,192,404 
3.826,351 
2,093,889 
1.686.880 
1,301,826 
1,911,896 
2,679,184 
182,719 
328,808 
1,058,910 
1,427,096 

10,972,893 


3,198,062 

1,978,301 

3,077,871 

1,686,937 

1,315.497 

780.773 

1.624,615 

2,168,380 

36,909 

98,268 

452,402 

996,096 

8,919.371 


1,159,848 
400,567. 

1,483,324 
546,095 
424, M6 
369,315 
269,230 
703,743 

*i6;i77 

259,048 
165,879 

1.147,147 


745,894 
244,063 
732,021 
271,566 
212.431 
107,623 
152,578 
459,369 

*4.%52i 
55,613 

673,708 


29 
18 
24 
20 
1 17 

1 12 

1 ^ 

'i 

8 
9 

1 37 


31.67 
18.27 
88.77 
26.08 
25.17 
28.37 
14.08 
26.27 

*3!i6 
24.46 
11.62 

10.45 


20 
11 
18 
12 
9 
4 
10 
5 

'2 
4 

20 


23 32 


Indiana 


12 31 


lUinois 


23 78 


Michigan 


16 59 


Wisconsin 


16 15 


Minnesota 


13.78 


Iowa 


9 39 


Missouri ^. . 


21 18 


North Dakota 




South Dakota 




Nebraska 


9 62 


Kansas " 


5 58 


South Central Division 


7 55 






Kentucky 


1,868,635 
1,767,518 
1,513,017 
1,289,600 
1,118.587 
2,235,523 

"'6i',m 

1,128,179 
3,027,613 


1,648.690 
1,542,^59 
1,262,505 1 
1,131,597 1 

939.946 
1,591,749 


276, 7&S 
202,337 
89.013 
34,098 
264,496 
225,247 

'551223 
900.370 


198,603 
99,527 
45,845 
11,814 

224.099 
80,682 

'i3,i38 
423.677 


1 7 
1 5 
• 4 

1 3 
11 

'4 

1. 


14.89 
11.45 
5.88 
2.64 
23.65 
10.08 

'4!89 
29.74 


5 
4 

2 

1 
2 
5 

i 

11 


12 06 


Tennessee 


6.45 


Alabama 


3 63 


Mississippi 


1 04 


Louisiana 


23 84 


Texas 


5 07 


Indian Territory 




Oklahoma 


"802."525 1 
1,767,697 




Arkansas 


1 64 


Western Division 


23 97 






Montana 


132,159 
60,7a5 

412,198 

158,593 
59,620 

207,905 
15.761 
84,385 

349; 390 

313.767 

1,208,130 


39.159 1 
20,789 1 
194.327 
119,. %5 1 
40.440 1 
143.963 1 
62,266 1 
32,610 

75,'ii6 
174.7«i8 
864,694 


24,557 

11,090 

153,623 

'59 ,"732 

'98; 765 
56.917 
495.086 


'56,'449 

'26;768 
10.917 

"i7;577 
323,966 


4 

'2 

's 

2 

9 


18.58 
19.26 
37.27 

28.73 

28127 
18.14 
40.98 


2 

*i 

1 

i 

6 




Wvoming 




Colorado 


25,96 


New Mexico 


Arizona 




Utah 


14.43 


Nevada 


17 53 


Idaho '..'.*.'.!.. 




Alaska 




Washington 




Oregon 


10.06 


California 


87.47 
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*RULES 

FOR THK 

Regulation of the Daily Sessions 

OF THE 

CINCINNATI CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

IN FORCE JUNE 1, 1899. 



RuLB 1. The doors of the Exchange Hall shall be opened at 10 o'clock A. M. and closed at 
2:30 P. M., city timei except on Sundays, legal holidays, and days on which an adjournment may 
have been effected, when the Hall will be closed. 

tRuLE 2. The daily sessions of the Association shall he held between 11:30 A. M. and 1 o'clock, 
P. M., city time, except on Saturdays, when the session sliall be held between 10 o'clock, A. M.. 
and 12 o'clock, noon. 

:(RuLE 3. Visitors who are non-residents of Cincinnati and the adjacent cities, may be admitted 
to the Exchange Hall after 10 o'clock A. M. when introduced by a member of the Association ; but 
no person shall be admitted more than seven times, within three months, except upon the approval 
of a member of the Board of Directors for each admission. All persons, so introduced, must con- 
sider themselves amenable to the Rules of the Chamber of Commerce, and will not be permitted to 
transact any business. Any violation of this rule will make the member introducing such party 
liable to the payment of the sum of twenty-five dollars for each offense. A book shall be kept, in 
which the names of all visitors, with their places of residence, and the names of the persons intro- 
ducing them, shall be daily registered, the same to be open to the inspection of members. No per- 
son shall be introduced as a visitor who, beinsr io arrears 1o a member upon any business trans- 
action, refuses to arbitrate and adjust the same before the proper Committees of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Rule 4. Pastors of Churches in Cincinnati and adjacent cities, on application of members of 
their respective congregations who are members of this Association, the Judges of the Courts, the 
Mayor, the heads of Charitable Institutions, not engaged in business of any kind, and Officers of the 
U. S. Army and Navy, stationed here, in the discretion of the President, and such other distinguished 
citizens as may be authorized by the Board of Directors, may have issued to them complimentary 
tickets of. admission to the Exchange Hall, good until the close of the calendar year for which they 
are issued. A complete record of all such tickets shall be kept; but in no case shall persons so 
admitted be allowed to transact any business, and any violation of this regulation shall be good 
cause for the withdrawal of such tickets. 

^RuLB 5. The Hall may be used by auctioneers, who are members of the Chamber of Commerce, 
for the sale of stocks, bonds, and other property coming under the rules of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, at 1:30 P. M., but, in every case, the consent of five members of the Board of Directors must 
be secured for such sale, and notice must be placed on the bulletin-board before 1 o'clock of the 

* Adopted February 5, 1889, save as to Rule 16, which had been adopted January 23 preceding; and as to the 
rental of sample desks (Rule 10), the rates of which were changed from $10.00 to 95.00, April 23, 1889. 
t As amended May 5, 1896. % As amended February 5, 1895, and February 1, 1898. 

I As amended December 5, 1893. 
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day preceding. In the case of stocks, bonds, etc., notice must state specifically the number and 
character of such securities. In the case of wliislcy, no lot shall be offered of less than twenty-five 
barrels of one age and brand. The sale must begin within five minutes of the time published, ex- 
cept when more than one sale has been announced, when the sales shall immediately follow in the 
order of application. No modification of the terms of sale or character of the stocks, etc., as adver- 
tised, shall be allowed, nor shall a larger quantity of stocks, etc., be sold than advertised ; but noth- 
ing shall be construed herein to prevent such securities being in whole or in part withdrawn. This 
rule, however, must not be construed to apply to sales *'on account of whom It may concern," 
under the rules for the regulation of the various departments of trade. 

Rule 6. The soliciting of money for any object, on the floor of the Exchange, will not be 
allowed. 

Rule 7. Newspapers on the files must not be mutilated under any circumstances. 
*RuLE 8. On the death of a member, notice of the same shall, in all cases, be posted in the 
Exchange Hall; and at the written request of five meml>ers, the President shall appoint a com- 
mittee to prepare a memorial report upon the deceased member, a copy of which report, when 
approved by the President, shall be entered upon the records of the Association, posted upon the 
bulletin-board for five days, and a copy furnished the family or friends of the deceased member. 
At the written request of twenty-five members, the President shall make public announcement of 
the death of a member, and such action taken as the Association may direct. 

Rule 9. No advertisements of any kind shall be displayed upon the walls of the Exchange 
Hall or other rooms occupied by the Association. 

Rule 10. Sample desks shall be provided in the Exchange Hall, the rental for which shall be 
$5 per annum, payable in advance. The choice for such desks shall be sold at auction, at such time 
after the occupation of the new building as may be named by the Board of Directors, and thereafter 
at such times as said Board may authorize, after the expiration of three years. All samples of grain 
and flour must be placed in the drawers after the close of 'Change. 

Rule 11. Persons shall not be permitted to congregate in the lobby nor in the approaches to 
the same. 

Rule 12. The throwing of dough, flour, grain, or other missiles will not be permitted in the 
Exchange Hall. 

Rule 13. No person shall appear in his shirt sleeves in the Exchange Hall. 

Rule 14. No member will be permitted to bring a case before the Board of Directors, or any 
of the Committees, when he is in arrears for membership dues, desk rent, or fees of any kind. 

Rule 15. No person who has been denied membership shall be admitted to the courtesies of 
the rooms of the Association for a period of six months. 

fRuLB 16. Smoking in the Exchange Hall, and in the approaches to the same, is forbidden be- 
tween the hours of 11:30 A. M. and 1 o'clock. P. M., excepting on Saturdays, the time excepted 
shall be from 10:30 o'clock, A. M., to 11:30 o'clock, A. M. Smoking will be allowed in the apart- 
ment known as the Reading Room during the time it is prohibited in the Exchange Hall. 

Special Rule A.— A regulation was adopted by the Board June 1, 1897, whereby members of the 
Chamber were entitled to the privilege of inviting by card one person not a member of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, but resident of either Hamilton County, Ohio, Campbell or Kenton Counties, 
Kentucky, extending the courtesies of the floor for five visits within one month, the person so 
admitted having no business privileges. This regulation was modified August 3, 1897, so that mem- 
bers would be allowed more than one ticket per month if desired; the issuance of tickets to be at 
the discretion of the Superintendent. 

Special Rule B. — A regulation was adopted on December 6, 1898, by which announcements of 
members may be posted on bulletin boards in the Exchange Hall, relating to real estate offerings; 
and also other business announcements of members, subject to the approval and direction of the 
Superintendent. 

*A8 amended April 6, 1897. f As amended October 6. 1896. 
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Rules and Regulations 

OF THE 

CINCINNATI CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

AND 

MERCHANTS' EXCHANGE. 

FOB THE 

GOVERNMENT OF VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TRADE. 

IN FORCE JUNE 1, 1899. 



Rules Regarding Sales of Highwines. 



JluLE 1. Sales of Highwines made "subject to the market," must not be entered with the price 
affixed. In order to avoid duplication in the sale of Highwines, the person reporting such sale will 
furnish the name of both buyer and seller, together with tlie brand of the same. 

Rule 2. No sales, aside from those actually made at a fixed price, and for cash, shall in any way 
affect the market price — by cash being understood, payment the second day after delivery. 

Rule 3. Each and every sale of Highwines shall be entered separately. 
•Rule 4. Highwines sold to arrive must be entered with the condition annexed, but shall not 
affect the market price, but any seller of Highwines, when the terms of sale require delivery at the 
store of the buyer, can, if mutually agreed, have until noon of the following day to deliver; pro- 
vided, such Highwines are actually in bond, and the sale is made during 'Change hours, and such a 
sale shall not be held to be a sale to arrive. 

Rule 5. Highwines thirty days old and older shall be quoted as ''old" Highwines, without price 
affixed. 

RuLB 6. When Highwines are engaged subject to agreement in price, the price may be settled 
on arrival and quoted. 

Rule 7. Transactions between Highwine Commission Merchants, or between Distillers, or 
between Distillers and Highwine Commission Merchants, can not be quoted; nor can those between 
Rectifiers or Wholesale Dealers, or Rectifiers and Wholesale Dealers. 

Rule 8. Sales made after sounding of the gong can not be quoted on the same day. 

Rule 9. The majority of actual sales at a fixed price, not excepted as heretofore, shall make the 
market price. 

Rule 10. Where there are no actual transactions at a fixed price reported, all settlements of 
sales "at the market," shall be at the price of the previous day. 

Rule 11. All Highwines shall be gauged on the day of sale, 
t Rule 12. The quotations on the books of the Chamber, of sales of Highwines and whisky, shall 
be for sales, in the re-inspection of which, at the buyer's house, there shall be used the United States 
Government instruments and manual, and exact fractions shall be computed down to tenths. 

t Rule 13. JHstillers' Finished Goods.— DistiWen can quote their aggregate sales of finished goods 
on any one day by giving the total number of barrels, and the basis price on which such sales are 
made, or, if based on different prices, the total number of barrels at each basis. Sales can not be 
quoted after the sounding of the gong; and the majority of the sales at a certain basis shall make 
the Distillers' basis for the day. 

« As amended November 22, to take effect December 1, 1879. 
t Adopted January 14, 1880. t Adopted June 7, 1887. 
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♦Rules for the Regulation op the Grain Trade in Cincinnati. 



RULE I.— committee ON GRAIN INSPECTION. 

Section 1, R. 1 — Appointment of. — ^The Board of Directors shall annually, in the month of Octo- 
ber, appoint a Committee on Grain Inspection, oonsistins of five (5) members, and all of whom shall 
be dealers in grain. 

Sec. 2, R. l.^Duties of Comm%ttee,—It shall be the duty of the Committee on Grain Inspection 
to hear, consider and determine all disputes, differences and controversies arising between members 
of the grain trade growing out of contracts made under the rules regulating the g^in trade of 
Cincinnati that may be voluntarily submitted to it, and to dischar^^e all such other duties as may 
be imposed upon it by the rules and regulations of the Chamber of Commerce of CincinnatL 

Sec. 3, R. 1 — Quorum.— Three members of the Committee on Grain Inspection sball constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business. 

Sec 4, R. 1. — Temporary Vacancies Filled, — All temporary vacancies in the Committee on Grain 
Inspection when it has met for tlie transaction of business may be filled by the quorum of mem> 
hers present, if so requested, by both parties, and shall be filled by the President of the Chamber of 
Commerce, if either of said parties litigating request it, before the case is stated. Such temporary 
appointees shall sit on said committee only during the absence or other inability of the committee- 
men to be present and serve. Providing that said temporary appointees shall not retire from said 
committee during a trial or the hearing of any matter then before it — although the regular commit- 
teenian shall appear and be ready to serve — and that all such vacancies shall be filled by members 
representing the same business as the absent members of the committee. 

Sec. 5, R. 1. — How Controvei'sies Submitted to the Committee. — Any party who desires to submit any 
controversy under the rules regulating the grain trade of Cincinnati to the Committee on Grain 
Inspection for determination, shall file with the said committee a written statement of his claim, 
which statement must contain — 

1. The name of the firm or parties making the complaint, and who shall be known as the 
"complainants;" 

2. The name of the firm or parties against whom the complaint is made, and who shall be 
known as the "respondents; " 

3. A statement of the facts constituting the cause of complaint in ordinary and concise 
language ; 

4. A demand of the relief to which the party supposes himself entitled. 

This written statement shall be known as the " petition," and no other written statement shall 
be required to be filed by either complainant or respondent. 

Sec. 6, R. 1. — Notice of Time of Hearing, — Upon said petition named in Section 5 of this rule 
being filed, it shall be the duty of said committee to give notice of the time and place set for the 
hearing of said case. Such notice shall give the names of the parties, complainant and respondent, 
and shall .succinctly state the cause of complaint and the relief demanded. This notice shall be 
served upon the parties in the manner provided for by Section 1 of Rule XIV. 

Sec. 7, R. 1. — Adjournments. — The committee may, at its discretion, adjourn the time for the 
hearing of any case, and, after the hearing has commenced, may adjourn from time to time the 
further hearing thereof to such time as it may deem best. 

Sec. 8, R. 1. — Trial. — On the trial of any case before said committee, the complainant, or any 
one of them, if more than one, shall first state his case fully and the evidence by which he proposes 
to sustain his case, giving the names of the witnesses and what he believes each witness will testify 
to. The respondent, or any one of them, if more than one, shall then state his answer fully, and 
what he claims in the transaction, and the evidence by which he proposes to sustain his side of the 
case, giving the names of the witnesses and what he believes each witness will testify to. The deci- 
sion of a majority of the committee present and trying the case shall be held as valid and bindings 
and shall be entered of record in the records of said committee. 

Sec 9, R. 1.— Notice of i?efi>iV>H.— Written notice of any final decision rendered by said com- 
mittee shall be given to the parties, complainant and respondent, immediately upon the rendering 
of the same. 

^Adopted by the Board of Directors, March 20, 1883, to take effect April 15, 1883. 
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Ssc. 10, R. I.— Appeal and Notice Thereof,— Any party to the controversy who may feel aggrieved 
by the final decision of the Committee on Grain Inspection may appeal the caie to the Committee 
of Arbitration within three days after the delivery of the decision. Notice of said appeal must be 
made to the Superintendent in writing by the party appealing. 

Sec. 11, B. I.— Record. — The Committee on Qrain Inspection shall keep a record of its proceed- 
ings, and shall leave the same with the Superintendent of the Chamber of Commerce. Said record 
may be inspected by any member upon application to the said Superintendent 



RULE II.— INSPECTOR OP GRAIN. 

Section 1, R. 2.-~App<nntmeni atid DtUies.—The Board of Directors shall annually, on the second 
Tuesday in October, or in case of failure to appoint at that time, at any meeting thereafter, appoint 
a suitable and competent person as Inspector of Grain. 

Sec 2, R. 2.— Duties of Inspector. — It shall be the duty of the inspector to inspect, sample, and 
grade, according to the classification which may be adopted, from time to time, by the Chamber of 
Commerce, all grain received in this city, in bulk, except corn on the ear, and grain in transitu, and 
also except consignments to parties who, on application to the Inspector, may direct him not to 
inspect their bulk grain without special instructions; and to inspect any other grain when called 
on to do so by the consignee or purchaser; also, all grain sent by transportation lines, to be stored 
in elevators or public wareiiouses, without the consent or knowledge of the consiqrnees. He shall 
also furnish samples, with grading and car numbers, to consignees, when desired. Inspection to be 
at the expense of the receiver or consignee. 

Sec. 3. R. 2. — Access to Qrain Inspected.-— The Inspector shall have free access to all grain that has 
been inspected by him, stored in any warehouse or elevator; and when such grain is to be removed from 
such warehouse or elevator shall, when called upon so to do by any party interested, reinspect the same. 

Sec. 4, R. 2.— Certificate of Inspection.— A certificate of inspection shall be furnished when re- 
quired by the party ordering the inspection. 

Sec. 6, R. 2. — Inspection of Grain Sold by Sample. — Upon any difference of opinion between buyer 
and seller, when grain has been sold by sample, the Inspector may be called upon to determine the 
same in manner provided for by Section 4 of Rule VII. 

Sec. 6, R. 2. — When Not to Inspect Grain. — The Grain Inspector shall not inspect grain at any 
elevator or warehouse, or for any party, unless the proprietor or manager of such elevator or ware- 
house, or other party desiring his services, shall conform to the rules in reference to inspections 
established by the Chamber of Commerce. 

Sec. 7, R. 2. — Inspector Not to TradCy etc. — The Grain Inspector shall not be allowed to trade in 
any article of which he is the Inspector. 

«Sec. 8, R. 2,— Fees of Inspector,— The fees of the Inspector s«hall be as follows: 

Forty (40) cents per car, and fifty (50) cents per midship of canal boats, to all who shall give him 
permission to inspect all their consignments of bulk grain. The rate of forty (40) cents per car not 
to apply to any grain loaded from or out of any regular elevator or warehouse, or grain inspected 
in process of transfer from one road to another. 

In sacks, the charge may be one (1) cent per sack for the first one hundred sacks, and one-half 
(M) cent per sack for any additional number inspected in one place at one time. 

The Inspector shall be privileged to charge one ($1 00) dollar per car and one ($1 00) dollar per 
midship to those for whom he does not uniformly inspect bulk grain, as contemplated in the excep- 
tion named in Rule II. 

For Mill Feed, the fees shall be as follows: 

In bulk, one ($1 00) dollar per car load; in sacks, one (1) cent per sack. 

Sec 9, R. 2. — Grain in Bags. — All grain inspected in bags will be graded by the lowest grade found 

Sec 10, R. 2. — Inspection at Request of Buyer or Seller. — The buyer or seller shall have the right 
to call the Inspector to inspect grain purchased or sold — under the rules regulating the grain trade 
of Cincinnati— and when so called upon. It shall be the duty of the Inspector to make said inspec- 
tion as soon as practicable. 

Sec 11, R. 2. — Where Inspection to be Made. — All inspections of grain by the Inspector shall be 
made at the place of delivery, unless otherwise agreed upon by the parties. 

Special Rule. — The Board of Directors on July 12, 1898, adopted the following: The practice of 
members in entering the Grain Inspector's office, when transacting business with that official, should 
be discontinued, and all business with the Inspector should be done from the outside, through the 
openings In the office partition intended for that purpose. 

•As amended January 4, 1696 ; efTective January 15, 1896. 
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Sec. 12, H. 2. — Controversies R-ferrea *o Grain Inspector. — All controversies between the buyer or 
seller, or other parties, as to the ^rade o* grain purchased, sold, tendered, or delivered", under the 
rules regulating the grain trade of Cincinnati, shall, at the option of either party, be referred to the 
Grain Inspector, who shall inspect the grain an J determine the controversy, and his decision shall 
be valid and binding upon the parties. If the grain he not up to grade, the expense of such inspec- 
tion shall be paid by the seller or party delivering or tendering the grain, unless otherwise 
agreed upon. 

Sec. 13, R. 2. — Appeals.— Any party thinking iiimself aggrieved by any decision of the Inspector, 
may appeal to the Committee on Grain Inspection, who shall hear and determine the case — but 
such appeal shall be perfected within twenty-four hours from the date of the decision of the Grain 
Inspector. 

Sec 14, R. 2, — Appeals^ how Perfected, — Any party desiring to appeal from the decision c)f the 
Grain Inspector to the Committee on Grain Inspection, shall proceed in manner and form as 
provided in Section 5, Rule I, for tlie submission of controversies to said committee. When wiid 
petition is filed, and written notice thereof given to the respondent by the party appealing, the 
appeal shall then be held to be perfected. 



RULE III.--CLASSIFICATION OF GRAIN. 
Section 1, R. 3. — Winter Wheat. 

No. 1 White. — Shall be pure white, bright, sound, reasonably plump, free from smut and other 
grain, and well cleaned, and shall weigh not less than sixty (00) pounds to the measured bushel. 

No. 2 White. — Shall be white, sound and reasonably clean, and shall weigh not less than fifty- 
eight (58) pounds to the measured bushel. 

No. 1 Hard Winter. — Shall be pure red, composed of Mediterranean, Lancaster and other liard 
varieties, sound, reasonably plump, well cleaned, and free from smut and other grain, and shall 
weigh not less than sixty (60) pounds to the measured bushel. 

No. 2 Hard Winter. — Shall he red, composed mainly of the same varieties as No. 1 hard, sound, 
and reasonably clean, and shall weigh not less than fifiy-eight (58) pounds to the measured bushel. 

No. 1 Red. — Shall be red and amber, sound, reasonably plump, well cleaned, and free from smut 
or other grain, and shall weigh not less than sixty (60) pounds to the measured bushel. 

No. 2 Red.— Shall be red and amber, and may contain not over ten (10) per cent, of white 
wheat; shall be sound and reasonably clean, and siiall weigh not less than fifty-eight (58) pounds to 
the measured bushel. 

No. 3 Red.— Shall include all sound wheat of any color not fit for higher grades, and not so 
much damaged from any cause as to be unfit for flouring, and shall weigh not less than fifty-five 
(55) pounds to the measured bushel. 

♦No. 4 Red.— Shall be sound but not good enough to grade No. 3, and shall test not less than 
fifty -three (53) pounds to the bushel. 

Mixed Winter.— Shall be winter wheat, red, amber or white wheat mixed, and shall be equal 
to No. 2 red wheat in all other respects. 

Rejected.— Shall include all wheat badly damaged, from any cause, as to render it unfit for No. 3. 
tTuRKisH Winter.— The grades of Numbers 1, 2 and 3, mixed, and rejected, shall correspond 
with our same grades of regular winter wheat, except that they shall be of the Turkish variety, or 
EQixtures thereof with other wheat. J 

Section 2, R. 3. — Sprinu Wheat. 

No. 1. — Shall be bright, sound, plump, and well cleaned; and shall weigh not less than fifty- 
eight (58) pounds to the measured bushel. 

No. 2. — Shall be sound, reasonably clean and reasonably free from other grain; and shall weigh 
not less than fifty-six (56) pounds to the mcassured bushel. 

Iifo. 3.— Shall include all sound, inferior, shrunken or dirty wheat, not so much -damaged, from 
any cause, as to be unfit for flouring; and shall weigh not less than fifty-four (54) pounds to the 
measured bushel. 

Rejected. — Shall include all wheat so badly damaged, from any cause, as to render it unfit for 
No. 3. 

In all cases where spring and winter wheat have been mixed, it shall be called spring wheats 
and graded according to quality. 

^Adopted August 6, 1895. fin effect November 1, 1883. 
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Section 3, R. 3.— Corn. 

Xo. 1 White. — Shall be white, sound, dry, plump, and well cleaned. 

No. 2 White. — Shall be white, sound, dry, and reasonably clean, but may contain a limited 
number of colored grains. 

*No. 3 WHiTK.^-Shall be equal to No. 2, except that it may contain slightly damp corn, and a 
lew shrunken and rotten grains. 

tNo. 2 White Mixed. — Shall be mainly white, sound, dry, and reasonably clean, and may con- 
tain ten per cent, of colored grains. 

No. 1 Yellow.: — Shall be yellow, sound, dry, plump, and well cleaned. 

No. 2 Yellow. — Shall be yellow, sound, dry, and reasonably clean, but may contain a limited 
number of white or colored grains, other than yellow. 

JNo. 3 Yellow.— Shall be pure yellow, sound, reasonably clean, may be slightly damp, and 
fnay contain a limited number of rotten grains. 

No. 1 Mixed. — Shall be mixed, sound, dry. plump, and well cleaned. 

No. 2 Mixed. — Shall be mixed, sound, dry, and reasonably clean, but not equal to No. 1 corn. 

No. 3 Mixed. — Shall be equal to No. 2, except that it may contain slightly damp corn, and a 
€ew shrunken and rotten grains. 

Rejected. — Shall include all corn, from any cause, belo^ the grade of No. 3. 

Section 4, R. 3. — Oats. 

No. 1 White. — Shall be pure while, sound, bright, free from other grain, and well cleaned. 

No. 2 White. — Shall be white, sound, and reasonably clean, but may contain a limited number 

of colored oats or other grain. 

No. 3 White. — Shall include all light weight and stained oats not fit for No. 2. 

No. 1 Mixed. — Shall be sound, bright, free from other grain, and well cleaned. 

No. 2 Mixed. — Shall be sound, reasonably clean, and reasonably free from other grain. 

No. 3 Mixed. — Shall include all light weight and stained oats not fit for No. 2. 

Rejected. — Shall include all oats, dirty or badly mixed with other grain, or for any cause below 

No. 3. 

Section 6, R. 3.— Rye. 

No. 1. — Shall be sound, plump, and well cleaned. 

No. 2. — Shall be sound, reasonably clean, and not too much mixed with other grain. 

No. 3. — Shall include all sound, inferior, shrunken, dirty, or slightly damp rye, not. so much 
damaged, from any cause, as to be unfit for milling or distilling purposes. 

Rejected. — Shall include all rye which is damp, musty, dirty, or for any other cause unfit 
for No. 3. 

Section 6, R. 3. — Winter Barley. 

No. 1 Winter. — Shall be sound, plump, clean, bright, and free from other grain. 

No. 2 Winter. — Shall be sound and reasonably clean, but not bright or plump enough for No. 1 
(may be slightly broken), and reasonably free from other grhin, and shall weigh not less than forty- 
•eight (48) pounds to the measured bushel. 

No. 3 Winter.— Shall include shrunken or otherwise slightly damaged barley; may be slightly 
mixed with other grain, but not unfit for malting, and shall weigh not less than forty-four (44) 
pounds to the measured bushel. 

Extra No. 3 Winter.— Shall be sound, and may be somewhat stained, but otherwise, except 
as to weight, equal to No. 2, and shall weigh not less than forty-six (46) pounds to the measured 
bushel. 

Section 7, R. 3. — Spring Barley. 

No. 1 Spring. — Shall be same as No. 1 Winter. 
No. 2 Spring. — Shall be same as No. 2 Winter. 
No. 3 Spring. — Shall be same as No. 3 Winter. 
Extra No. 3 Spring. — Shall be same as Extra No. 3 Winter. 

Rejected. — Shall include all winter or spring barley, unsound, or below the above standard in 
other respects. 

Section 8, R. 3. 

No hot grain of any kind will be graded. 

« Adopted March 6, 1888. t Adopted June 15, 1885. X Adopted February 2, 1892. 
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RULE IV.— ELEVATOR CHARGES. 

Skction 1. R. 4. — Elevator Charges, — On all grain, one (1) cent per basliel for the first ten days, or 
part thereof, and one-third {%) of one cent for eacli subsequent ten days, or part thereof, including 
the delivery in seamless bags. Extra charges for delivery in other kinds of ssicks. 



RULE v.— MARGINS ON TIME CONTRACTS. 

Section 1, R. b,— Original Nargint,— On all time contracts either party to the contract shall have 
(be right to call upon the other party for original security or margin to an amount not to exceed 
ten (10) per cent, of the contract price of the property bought or sold; which said ten per cent, may 
be called for in one or more calls. The party thus calling for original security or margin, shall, if 
required by the party called, deposit a margin equal in amount to that called for. 

i^Eo. 2, R. 6. — Additiowd Margins on Change of Jfarifc«<.— Either party to a contract, in whose 
favor the market may be, shall be entitled, at any time before the fulfillment of the same, and after 
ell the original margin has been deposited, to call upon the other party, against whom the market 
may be, for additional margins to the extent of the difference between the price named in the con- 
tract and the market value of the option on the day the call is made, so that the original margin 
shall be kept good and intact as security for the fulfillment of the contract Said additional maiigin 
is to be deposited by the party only against whom the market may be. 

Sxc. 3, R. 5. — Calls for Margins^ Contents o/.— All calls for margins shall designate: (1,) Upon 
w4iat contract the same is made, or upon open deals. (2,) The kind of margin called for— whether 
original or additional. (3,) The place of deposit. (4.) And the date of the call. 

Sec. 4, R, b.— Place of Deposit of Margins.— A\\ securities or margins shall be deposited with the 
Citizens* National Bank of Cincinnati, unless otherwise agreed upon. 

Sec. 5, R. 5.— Time for Depositing Margins.— When a call is made for mai^gins, either original or 
ad'^itional. the party called shall make the deposit within the next three (3) banking hours after 
receiving notice of the call. Provided, however, if the call is made during 'Change hours, the 
deposit shall be made before three (3) o'clock P. M. the same day. 

Sec. 6, R. 5.— Certificates of Deposit. — All parties who receive deposits of margins shall issue 
certificates in duplicate, not transferable, for all such deposits. Said certificates shall state by whom 
the deposit was made, for whose security the same is held, the amount of the deposit, and whether 
it be original or additional margins; that the deposit has been made under the rules of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Cincinnati, and is payable upon the return of the certificate or its duplicate, duly 
indorsed by the parties to the contract or contracts, or on the order of the President of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, duly indorsed thereon, or on return of the original certificate, the duplicate 
remaining with the party holdingthe deposit and not covered on call by an equal depositof original 
margins within the time provided for in Section five (5) of this rule; as provided for in the rules of 
the phaniber of Commerce of Cincinnati regulating the grain trade. Said certificate shall be in the 
following form, to wit: 

Original (or) Duplicate. 

Not Negotiable or Transferable. 

Cincinnati, , 18 — . 

has deposited with , dollars, as original or additional margin or 

security on a contract or contracts between the depositors and , 

which amount is payable on the return of this certificate or its duplicate duly indorsed by both of 
the above named parties, or on the order of the President of the Chamber of Commerce of the City 
of Cincinnati, indorsed on either the oripinal or duplicate hereof, or the duplicate remaining with 

, and not covered by deposit of ah equal original margin, by o'clock, — . m„ on 

the day of , 18 — , dn return of this original certificate, as provided by the rules of the 

said Chamber of Commerce, under which the above named deposit has been made. 



By , Casiiier. 

Sec 7, R. 6. — Deposits Security for Whut Contracts. — All deposits so made shall be held to have 
been made as security for the faithful fulfillment of any contracts made, or to be made, between the 
parties during the time the deposit shall remain unpaid. Provided, it shall be competent for either 
party to a contract to demand that the certificate shall express the particular contract upon which 
the deposit shall have been made, and in such case the deposit shall be applicable only to the settle- 
ment of that contract. 
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8bc« 8, R. 5. — Notice of the Deposit of Margine.-^The party who deposits margins under this rule 
flhaU forthwith, after making such deposit, give notice of the same to the party calling by depositing 
the duplicate certificate provided for in Section six (6) of this rule with the party calling, or with his 
authorised representative, or with any clerk representing the party on 'Change, or by leaving it at 
his usual place of business in Cincinnati ; and, in case the party calling shall not be known to have 
a usual place of business in Cincinnati, such duplicate certificate may then be left with the Super- 
intendent of the Chamber of Commerce. Provided^ how^foer^ if the party depositing original margin 
calls the other party for an equal original margin, then the duplicate certificate shall be left with 
the party holding the deposits, and notice thereof shall be forthwith given with tlie notice of the 
call by the party thus calling for an equal original margin in the manner provided for by Section 
1 of Rule XIV. 

Sec. 9, R. b.—FaUure to Deposit Original or AdditioncU Margins, — Any party who shall contract to 
buy or sell property and who shall fail to respond within the time provided in Section five (5) of thi£ 
rule after having been called upon for either original or additional margins, shall be judged to have 
broken his contract And in such case the party who has called for such margins shau have the 
right, at his option: (I,) if he be the seller, to resell the property for account of the delinquent, on 
the same or the next business day after the call is made, such resale tP be for the same delivery as 
named in the original contract; or, (2,) if he be the buyer, to repurchase the property fur account of 
the delinquent) on the same or the next business day after the call is made, deliverable at the time 
named in the original contract; and all differences between the contract price and the price at which 
the property may have been sold or bought (as the case may be) in consequence of such default, 
shall constitute the rule and measure of damages against the party in default; or, (3,) the party 
calling may consider the contract then terminated as of the date of the call, and the amount to be 
l>aid upon the contract, in such last named case, shall be the difference between tlie market value 
at the date of the call and the contract price of the article bought or sold, and said difference shall 
be immediately due and payable; in case the parties do not agree upon this difference within three 
<3) business days thereafter, then the matter may, by either party, be referred to the Committee on 
Orain Inspection for determination. The party calling for margins shall at once (on failure of the 
party called to respond as aforesaid) notify the said party what action under this section he elects to 
take. Provided^ however, the party calling may elect to permit the contract to stand, in which case 
no notice to that effect shall be necessary to the delinquent; but^ in such case, if the call upon 
which default was made was for an equal original margin, then the party calling may have a release 
of original margin as provided for in Sections 13 and 14 of Rule V, as the case may be. 

Sac 10, R. b.^Excessive CaUs for Additional Margin.-^When any party to a contract upon whom 
a call for additional margin has been made considers the call excessive, he shall forthwith (1,) give 
written notice to the party cslhng that he considers Uie call excessive, and that he desires to submit 
the question to the Committee on Grain Inspection, and (2,) he shall at once submit the matter to 
SAiil committee, in manner provided for in Section 5 of Rule I. The said committee shall, Ofi soon 
sa practicable, determine the proper amount of margin to be deposited on such call. ' If the margin 
required by the committee is not deposited within one (1) banking hour after its decision has been 
made and notice thereof given to the party upon whom the call is made, the party calling may 
proceed, at his option, under Section 9 of Rule V, as though no reference had been made to the 
Committee on Grain Inspection. 

Sec. 11, R. 5. — Release of Excessive Original Margins. — In case it should appear that, by reason of 
delivery upon or the settlement of a portion of the contracts upon which original margins or 
securities have been deposited are properly applicable, a larger sum remains on deposit than is 
necessary for the proper security of unadjusted contracts, either party shall have the right to 
demand that such portion of the margins be released, and, in the event of either party refusing to 
release such portion of the margins, the party asking for same may apply to the Committee on Grain 
Inspection for relief, who shall have the power to estimate and determine the value of the property 
for marginal purposes, covered by any contract upon which the deposit has been.made, and to direct 
the payment of such portion of the margin as may, in their judgment, be proper to the party 
making the application. Upon request of either party, said committee shall deliver a certified copy 
of said decision to the President of the Chamber of Commerce, whereupon the said President shall 
indorse on either the original or duplicate certificate an order for the payment of the amount of the 
original margin to be released and paid, and issue a duplicate of said order to the party holding said 
certificate lur uviivery \o the party holding said deposit; said duplicate order shall be suffi- 
cient warrant to the party holding the deposit to pay said sum so indorsed in accordance with 
•aid order. 
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Sec. 12, R. JS.-— Release of Excessive Additional Margins.— When additional mar^ns have beea 
called and deposited under Section 2 of Rule V, ahd the market shall recede or advance to the extent 
of sach additional deposits, or any of them, then such additional deposit or deposits may be with- 
drawn by the party making the same, with the consent of the other parry to the contract, evidenced 
by the indorsement of the margin receipt; and in case such withdrawal is objected to by the dther 
party, the party claiming the same may apply to the Committee on Grain Inspection, who shall 
have the power to estimate and determine the value of the property for marginal purposes covered 
by any contract upon which the deposit has been made, and to direct the payment of the deposit or 
deposits to the party claiming the same. Upon the request of either party, said committee shall 
deliver a certified copy of said decision to the President of the Chamber of Commerce. Whereupon 
the said President shall indorse on either the original or duplicate certificate an order for the repay- 
ment of said additional margin, and such order shall be suflBcient warrant to the party holding the 
deposit to pay said sum so indorsed in accordance with said order. 

Sec. 13, R. 5. — Release of an Original Margin on Default before Duplicate Receipt fias been Delivered, — 
Any party having deposited on call original margin or margins under Section 1 of Rule V, and who- 
has left the duplicate receipt with the party holding the deposit and given the notice thereof, as 
provided for in Section 8 of Rule V, shall have the right to withdraw said deposit or deposits in case 
the other pairty, if called for an equal original margin, fails to deposit the same within the time 
provided for in Section 5 of Rule V, and the party holding said original margin or msiigins shall 
return them upon demand to the party who made the deposit. The party calling for said equal 
original margin shall also have, at his option, all or any of the rights given to him in Section 9 of 
Rule V. Provided^ however, that the right to have an original margin released under this section 
shall relate only to the particular original margin or margins thus deposited, the duplicate receipt 
of which remains with the party holding the margin and not covered by an equal deposit after 
notice given. 

Sec. 14, R. 5. — Release of Original Margins on DefatUt after Duplicate Certificate has been Delivered. — 
Any party who deposits an original margin on call and does not at that time call for an equal 
margin, but delivers the duplicate certificate as provided for in Section 8 of Rule V, shall have the 
right at any subsequent time to call for an equal original margin, and, in case the same is not 
deposited within the time provided for in Section 5 of Rule V, the party calling shall have the right 
to submit the case to the Committee on Grain Inspection. If the committee finds that the call ha» 
been regularly made, and the equal original margin was not deposited within the time provided for 
under Section 5 of Rule V, then the committee shall order the said uncovered original margin or 
margins to be returned to *he party who deposited the same, and shall certify their said order to the 
President of the Chamber of Commerce. The President of the Chamber of Commerce shall there- 
upon indorse on the oricrinal certificate an order for the repayment of said margin or margins, and 
said order shall be sufficient warrant to the party holding the deposit to pay the sum so indorsed*' 

Sec 15, R.. 6. — Release of Margins, Original and Additional, in Fulfillment of Contract. — On the 
fulfillment or settlement of any contract upon which deposits have been made, and when full 
adjustment of all differences relating to the same shall have been effected, the deposits shall there- 
upon be payable to the party depositing the same; and the joint indorsement of both parties upon 
the certificate shall be sufficient authority to the party holding the deposit to pay the same to the 
holder of the certificate; or, in case of failure between the contracting parlies to adjust and settle 
their respective claims upon the deposit within three (3) business days after the maturity of all 
contracts upon which the deposit is applicable, the matter in dispute shall, upon the application of 
either i)arty to such contracts, be submitted to the Committee on Grain Inspection, which committee 
shall, without unnecessary delay, determine in what manner and to whom the deposit is payable, 
either wholly or in part. Cpon the request of either party, said committee shall deliver n certified 
copy of said decision to the President of the Chamber of Commerce, whereupon the President shall 
indorse on either the original or duplicate certificate an order for the payment of such deposit, in 
accordance with the decision of said committee, and such order shall be sufficient warrant to the 
party holding the deposit to pay the same in accordance with such order. 

Sec. 16, R. 5. — Dulj -jf President in Regard to Release of Margins. — In no case shall the President 
of the Chamber of Commerce indorse an order for the release of any margin — original or additional 
-—until three (3) days have elapsed after the delivery of the decision of the Committee on Grain 
Inspection. If an appeal has been taken and perfected to the Committee of Arbitration, and Written 
notice tiiereof given to the President personally, giving also the names of the parties litigant and 
the substance of the decision appealed from and notice not to make the indorsement, then, in 
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case the award of the Committee of Arbitration orders any margins to be released or repaid, and the 
said order is certified to the President, the President shall not indorse said order for the release o£ 
the margins until ten (10) days shall have elapsed after the award of the Committee of Arbitration 
has been formally made known to the parties. If within said ten (10) days next after the award of 
the Committee of Arbitration has been made known as aforesaid, writtten notice is served upon the 
President personally that a bill of exceptions has been filed with the Board of Directors, giving also 
the names of the parties litigant and the substance of the award and notice not to indorse' the same, 
the President shall withhold the indorsement until after the Board of Directors shall have heard and 
determined the matter. If at such hearing a new trial be allowed, then the President shall not 
make such indorsement; but if at said hearing a new trial be not allowed, then the President shall 
make said indorsement, upon receiving from the party entitled thereto a certified copy of the order 
of the Board of Directors. Provided^ that if the party who appeals or files said bills of exceptions 
fails to serve the President personally with the said written notice above designated within the 
hereinbefore designated time respectively for perfecting; the appeal or filing the bill of exceptions^ 
as the case may be, then the President shall indorse said order, whether an appeal has been perfected 
or a bill of exceptions has been filed or not, and the party appealing or filing said bill of exceptions 
shall lose all interest in the money thus ordered to be paid, and shall have no right in any event to 
recover the same from the party to whom it has been paid or from the party paying the same upon 
said indorsed order. 

Sec 17, R. 6. — Value of Property for Marginal Purposes, how Determined. — In determining the 
value of property under Rule V, its value in other markets, or for manufacturing or consumptive 
purposes in ihis market, together with sucn other facts as may justly enter into the determination 
of its value, shall be considered, irrespective of any fictitious price it may at the time be selling for 
in this markft, but nothing contained under Rule V shall be construed as authorizing unjust or 
unreasonable claims based upon manipulated or fictitious markets. Such values for marginal 
purposes, in case of disagreement between the parties, shall, at ihe option of either party, be referred 
to the Committee on Grain Inspection for determination. 



RULE VI.— DELIVERIES. 

Section 1, R. 6. — Manner of Delivenj of, and Payment for Grain Sold in Elevator.-^The delivery of 
grain sold in elevator shall be made by the tender of regular elevator receipts, which shall have 
three (3) full days' free storage at the time of such tender. Upon such tender being made the 
contract price of grain thus sold shall be due and payable. 

Sec. 2, R. 6. — Regular El/^ator Receipts. — A regular elevator receipt called for in Section 1 of 
Rule VI shall be for grain in elevator, in Cincinnati, connected by railroad tracks or canal, and to 
and from which, said railroad tracks or canal, and said elevator, grain can be directly handled — said 
elevator to be managed by either a corporation, firm, or individual, for the purpose of carrying on 
the business of receiving, storing, delivering, and forwarding grain of all kinds. Said corporation, 
firm, or individual may. in connection therewith, do the business of general storage, warehousemen, 
and forwarders of all kinds of produce or merchandise — but shall not, on his own account, nor for 
others, deal as buyers or sellers. Provided, hoivcvcr, that before such elevator receipt shall be 
deliverable on contract the following conditions must be done and had: First, the parties 
managing such elevator shall have filed with the Board of Directors of the Chamber of Commerce 
a statement, showing that the said elevator has complied with this Section 2 of Rule VI; and second, 
the Board of Directors shall have declared by resolution the said elevator regular. 

Sec 3, R. 6. — Manner of Delivery of and Payment for Grain Sold on Track. — The delivery of grain 
sold on track shall be made by the tender of a written order for the property on some standard or 
broad-gauge railroad company entering and having an office in Cincinnati, properly accepted by 
such railroad company, together with the certificate of the Grain Inspector. Upon such .tender 
being made, the seller shall have Ihe right to demand of the buyer three- fourths (^) of the contract 
price upon a basis of twenty-eight thousand (28,000) pounds per car, and the buyer shall have five (5) 
days' time in which to furnish seller weights and pay the balance of the contract price.* In case 
weights are not furnished within the said five days, the seller shall have the right to settlement at 
shippers' weights, when properly certified to and duly tendered. 
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8so. 4, R. 6.— .Fbrm of Acceptance hy the Bailroad Company.— The aooeptanoe hy the railzoad 
company called for in Section 3 of Role VI shall be in the following form, to wit: 

CxMCiNVATi, Ohio, , 18 — . 

The 'I railroad company hereby certifies that the grain covered by the within order 

haa arrived and is now in the possession of the said railroad company in Cincinnati. 

(Signed.) Railroad Company. 

By , Agent. 

Sbc. 6, R. 6. — PerutUyfor Giving More than One Order for Same Property. — Any member who shall 
give more than one order called for under Section 3 of Rule VI for the same lot of grain, and shall 
receive advances thereon, shall, on conviction thereof, be expelled from the Chamber of Commerce. 

Skc. 6, R. 6. — Time of Delivery on Time Contracts at Buyer's Option. — On time contracts made 
between members of the Chamber, when grain is bought at buyer's option, the time of delivery 
shall be as follows: When the call is made by the buyer before 11 o'clock A. M., the property shall 
be due and deliverable before 3 o'clock P. M. of the same day; when the call is made after 11 
o'clock A. M., the property shall be due and deliverable before 3 o'clock P. M. of the same day, or 
between 9 o'clock A. M. and 12 o'clock M. of the next day; or the buyer may specify any particular 
future day, during the term of option, upon which the property shall be due and deliverable, and 
the property shall be due before 12 o'clock on the day designated. If no call is made, the property 
shall be deliverable before 12 o'clock M. on the day of maturity of contract, except as to deliveries 
on the last business day of the month, which shall be delivered as provided for in Section 10, 
Rule VI. 

ISec. 7, R. 6. — Time of Delivery on Time Contracts at Seller's Option. — On contracts for grain at 
seller's option, the seller may deliver the property on any day during the life of the option, between 
the hours of 9 A. M. and 3 P. M, 

Sec. 8, R. 6.— Tim* of Delivery on Spot Sales. — On contracts for grain purchased or sold for spot 
delivery, the property shall be deliverable before 3 o'clock P. M. of the day of sale, or between 9 
and 11 o'clock A. M. of the next business day, except spot sales made on the last business day of 
the month, which shall be delivered prior to two (2) o'clock P. M. of said day on the floor of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Sec. 9, R. 6. — No Delivery on Sunday ^ etc. — When a contract shall mature on Sunday, a legal 
holiday, or on a day on which there is no meeting of the Chamber, delivery on such contract shall 
be made on the preceding business day. No property shall be tendered on any day upon which 
there is no meeting of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Sec. 10, R. 6. — P//ice of Delivery. — In all sales of property under the rules regulating the grain 
trade of Cincinnati, when not otherwise provided for by the terms of the contract, or when notice 
has not been given, as provided for under Section twelve (12) of Rule six (6), all deliveries and 
tenders of delivery of property shall be made at the buyer's usual place of business in Cincinnati. 
In case the buyer has no usual place of business in Cincinnati, then the delivery or tender of 
delivery to the Superintendent of the Chamber of Commerce of Cincinnati shall be held to be a 
good, valid and sufficient delivery of such property. Provided^ however, that all deliveries or tenders 
of delivery of property made or to be made on the last business day of each month shall be made 
on the floor of the Chamber of Commerce, between the hours of one (1) and three (3) o'clock P. M. of 
said day, anything in these rules to the contrary notwithstanding. And it shall be the duty of all 
members having open deals to be present on said fioor in ihe Chamber of Commerce, either in person 
or by agent, or by some other authorized party, during said hours, to receive such property when 
properly tendered. 

Sec. 11, R. 6. — Tender During Temporary Absence of Purchaser — Notice to be Left at Office. — In the 
case of the tender of property during the temporary absence of the purchaser from his place of 
business, notice of such tender shall be left at his office, and he shall have the right to call for the 
same, and pay for it within one hour thereafter. 

Sec. 12, R. 6. — Notice May be Given of Intended Delivery on * Change. — On all time sales the seller 
may before three (3) o'clock P. M. of the business day next prior to the intended delivery of the 
property, give notice to the purchaser that he will deliver or tender delivery of the property on 
'Change during 'Change hours on the next business day immediately after the date of said notice. 
Pinvidcdf however, this section shall not apply when by the terms of the contract a place for the 
delivery has been agreed upon by the parties. 
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8ec. 13, R. S.^I>utp of Pwchater to he PreterU at Notified, — ^It shall be the duty of the purchaser 
in time sales, when notified as provided in Section twelve (12) of Rule six (6), to be present^ either 
in person or by agent, or by some other authorized party, on 'Change during 'Change hours on the 
day named in said notice when the said property is to be delivered or tendered. 

Sec. 14, R. 6.— When Notice Not Oiven Under Section 12 of Rule VI. —In case the seller does not 
give the notice designated in Section twelve (12) of Rule six (6), then the purchaser shall not f>e 
required to be present on 'Change as required in Section thirteen (13) of Rule six (6), and the 
delivery of the property in such case shall be as provided for in Section ten (10) of Rule six (6). 

Sbc. 15, R, 6.—Defatdt of Delivery After Notice.^When notice of intention to deliver or tender 
delivery of property is given under Section twelve (12) of Rule six (6) and the seller fails to 
deliver or tender delivery of the property, the buyer shall have the right to claim a non-fulfillment 
of the contract, and he may proceed, under Section sixteen (16) of Rule six (6), the same as if the 
cohtract had matured and no delivery made. 

Sec. 16, R. 6. — Failure to Deliver at Maturity of Contract, — In case any property contracted for 
future delivery is not delivered at maturity of contract, the purchaser may. at his option : (1,) con- 
sider the con tract forfeited; or (2,) he may purchase the property in the open market on 'Change the 
same or next business day for account of the seller, notifying him at once of such purchase; or (3,) 
he may require a settlement with the seller at the market price on the day of maturity of contract. 
And in case the parties can not agree upon the said market price within three (3) days after the 
maturity of the contract, then the matter may be referred by either party to the Committee on 
Grain Inspection for determination. 

Sbc. 17, R. 6. — Failure to Receive and Pay for Property when Tendered. — In esse any property con- 
tracted for future delivery is not received and paid for when properly tendered, it shall be the duty 
of the seller, in order to establish any claim on the purchaser, to sell it at auction during 'Change 
hours of the same or next business day following after such default shall have been made, notifying 
the purchaser on the same day of such sale: and any loss resulting to the seller shall be paid by the 
party in default. 

Sec. 18, R. ^.—LimiiaJtitme of Sections 16 and 17 of Rule F/.— Sections sixteen and seventeen (16, 17) 
of Rule six (6) shall not be construed as authorizing unjust or unreasonable claims, based upon 
manipulated or fictitious markets, and in case of dispute as to the value or market price of the 
property bought or sold, the same shall be determined under the limitations and in the manner 
provided for in Section 17, Rule V. 

Sec. 19, R. B.— Tender of Higher Grades of Grain. — On contracts for grain for future delivery, the 
tender of a higher grade of the same kind of grain than the one contracted for shall be deemed 
sufficient, provided the higher grade of grain tendered shall not be of a color t>r quality that wil 
depreciate the value of the other, if mixed. 

Sec 20, R. 6. — Tender of Grain of Equal Grade by Elevator Companies. — Elevator companies must 
deliver grain equal to the standard of the grade called for by the elevator receipt. 

Sec, 21, R. 6. — Delivery in Lots of Five Car Loads. — ^The delivery of grain sold In lots of five (5) 
or more car loads shall be made in lots of not less than five (5) car loads each. 



RULE VII.— SALES BY SAMPLE. 

SicnoK 1, R. 7.— Abe Up to Sample.— It grain sold by sample should prove not up to sample, the 
purchaser may demand, within twenty-four hours after notice to the seller, the amount of grain 
purchased up to sample, or payment of such difference in value as may be established, unless other- 
wise agreed upon at the time of sale. 

Sec. 2, R. 7,— Sold to Arrive and Not Up to Sample.— In case grain is sold to arrive, and upon its 
arrival shall prove not up to sample or grade in which the same luis been sold, then the seller shall 
have twenty-four hours in which to furnish the amount of grain sold up to sample or grade, unless 
otherwise agreed upon at the time of purchase. 

Sec. 3, R. 7. — Wfien and Where Examined — Accepted or Rejected. — All grain sold by sample other 
than that of the Inspector, shall be examined by the purchaser at the place of delivery, and shall 
be accepted or rejected within forty-eight (48) hours from the time the order is given for the same^ 

Sec. 4, R 7.— Inspector to Decide. — Upon any difference of opinion between buyer and seller, 
when grain has been sold by sample, the Inspector may be called upon to decide the case by corn- 
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-pBTiflon, and in such case the sample may be required by either buyer or seller ta be, in the preaence 
of both buyer and seller, furnished the Inspector, who shall inspect It as soon as practicable after 
the request shall have been made. If not up to sample, the expense of such inspection shall be 
paid by the seller, unless otherwise agreed upon. Appeal may be had from the decision of the 
Orain Inspector under this section, as provided for in Section thirteen (13) of Rule two (2). 



RULE VIII.— TERMS OF SALE. 

Section 1, R. 8. — Ail purchases of grain made, unless otherwise agreed upon, are understood to 
be for cash, and to be paid for on delivery. 



RULE IX.— WEIGHING. 

♦Section 1, R. 9. — Weighing, Where, etc. — All grain, hay and feed shall be weighed at the place 
of delivery, by a weigher appointed by the Chamber of Commerce or his duly appointed deputy, 
unless otherwise agreed between buyer and seller ; the expense of weighing to be borne by the seller. 

Sec 2, R. 9. — Charge for Weighirig. — The charge for weighing car lots shall not exceed one dollar 
per car, unless weighed in f acks in store or depots, and then not to exceed 1 cent per 100 pounds. 

ISec. 3, R. 9. — Grain Unloaded oil PuhUc Landing or Water Street. — All grain unloaded on the 
Public Landing or Water Street must be hauled over the Public Landing scales, and the weigher 
can not issue certificates unless weighed in this manner. 

X Sec. 4, R. 9. — Rules Governing Weighers. — All wagons to be used in the remoyal of contents of 
a car to be weiglied must be weighed empty prior to loading from the car, and auch wagons must 
be stripped of all movable covers, tarpaulins, or other articles. All boxes attached to such wagons 
must be opened and inspected by the weighers before such wagons are weighed.^ Empty wagons 
must be weighed at least once a day, and as often as the weigher requires. No wagons shall be 
allowed to aro to cars after 6 o'clock P. M. or before 6 o'clock A. M. without the weigher having 
been notified of such intention. No sacks shall be allowed to be weighed in empty wagons. These 
rules must be framed and hung in the ofHces of all Public Weighers under appointment of the 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce. 

if Sec 5, R. 9. — Rules Governing Car Ixtad Weighing. — Chamber of Commerce official weighers, when 

' weighing in car load lots, are required to weigh gros^s and tare on the same day, and if any weather 

changes between time of weighing gross and tare during same day, then cars must be re-weighed. 

If a car can not be transferred on the day of weighing gross, it must be re-weighed on the day of 

transfer. This rule is imperative and there must be no deviation. 

||Sec 6, R. 9. — Certificates of Wright. — Certificates issued by public weighers must show the entire 
contents of each car unloaded, or exceptions noted ; and they must show the initial and number of 
cars from which the property was unloaded. Certificates of weight of grain, hay or feed, in addi- 
tion to indicating the entire contents of the car weighed, shall report the condition of the car, with 
such other details as the nature of the case calls for. Public weighers, under appointment of the 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, shall use such form of certificates as shall be approved and 
adopted by the Board of Directors. Original and duplicate certificates shall be furnished to the 
party ordering the weighing, and a copy .shall be given to any member representing to the weigher 
that he is the seller of the property weighed. 

**Sec. 7, R. 9. — Rules Governing Ju mho Transfer Weighing. — Transfer elevators known as Jumbos 
shall be under the control of weighers appointed by the Chamber of Commerce, or duly appointed 
deputies. On grain sold on track, or to arrive, that arrives by a railway having Jumbo transfers, 
the Jumbo weight certificate shall govern settlements. For the Jumbo transfer elevator service a 
fee not exceeding one (1) dollar per car for weighing and transfer may be charged. 

ttSRC. 8, R. 9. — General /2e<7wZa/iVm.— Weighers under appointment of the Chamber of Commerce 
shall not be permitted to weigh commodities in which they are interested as buyers or sellers. 



RULE X.— AMOUNT OFFERED AT CALL-BOARD. 

Section 1, R. 10.— All oflers of future deliveries of grain on call-board shall be in lota of 2,500 
bushels, or any multiple thereof, and all ofiers of less than five car loads shall not be entertained by 
tlie caller. 



•> As amended February 6, 1894. t Adopted February 7. 1893. J Adopted September 8, 1895. 

' ' ' ' ' II Adopted .In lie 1, 1897: amended August 2, H9S, by adding last clause. 

tt Adopted February 3, 1891. 



^Adopted July?, 1896. 
<"■' Adopted May 4. 1897. 
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RULE xi.-<;ar load. 

♦Sectiow 1, R. 11.— In sales of car lots of grain to arrive, unless otherwise stated, a car load of 
com shall be 28,000 pounds, rye 28,000 pounds, oats 32,000 pounds, wheat 30,000 pounds, and barley 
SO, 000 pounds, any excess or deficiency to be settled at the market ruling on the day of delivery. 



RULE XII.— 'CHANGE HOURS. 

Section 1, R. 12. — 'Change hours under the rules for the regulation of the grain trade of Cin- 
cinnati shall be held to be from 11:30 A. M. to 1:30 P. M. of each day upon which there is a meeting 
of the Chamber of Commerce. 

RULE XIII.— DISPUTES REFERRED TO THE COMMITTEE ON GRAIN INSPECTION. 

Sectiow 1, R. 13.— All matters of dispute, difference, or controversy between parties growing 
out of contracts under the rules regulating the grain trade of Cincinnati not otherwise specially 
provided for, which the parties do not settle, may, if arbitrated, be referred to the Committee on 
Grain Inspection, and said committee shall hear and determine the matter, and the decision of said 
committee shall be valid a"d binding. 

Sec. 2, R. Id.—Kffeet of Offer to Submit Dispute to Grain Coni^nittee. ^In rase of any disagreement 
arising from any action taken under these rules, the expressed willingness of either party to the 
controversy to submit the pending question of diiference to tl e Committee on Grain Inspection or 
of Arbitration for determination shall be accepted and construed by the Board of Directors as evi- 
dence on the part of such member of his readiness to adjust and settle his said disputed obligation 
and he shall not, therefore, be subject to discipline for such matter pending such proffered submis- 
sion if he shall abide by the same in good faith, and, in case of an award promptly perform such 
award. 

RULE XIV.-N0TICE8, SERVICE OF. 

Section 1, R. li.—Service of Xotices.—Vnleaa otherwise specially provided, all notices for the call 
of margin for the closing of contracts, and all notices, for any and all other purposes required to be 
given by the rules regulating the grain trade of Cincinnati, may be served personally on the party 
to be notified, or upon his authorized representative, or upon any clerk representing the party on 
*Change, or by leaving written notice at the party's usual place of business in Cincinnati; and, in 
case the party to be notified shall not be known to have a usual place of business in Cincinnati, a 
written notice left in the office of the Superintendent of the Chamber of Commerce shall be deemed 
sufficient. 

RULE XV.— TIME, HOW COMPUTED. 

Section 1, R. 15. — JTmv Time Computed. — Unless otherwise specially provided, the time within 
which an act is required by the rules regulating the grain trade of Cincinnati to be done shall be 
computed by excluding the firHt day and including the last, and if the last be Sunday, it shall be 
excluded. 

RULE XVI.— CONTRACTS NOT TRANSFERABLE, 

Section 1. R. 16. — No contract or agreement for the purchase or sale of any property under the 
rules regulating the grain trade of Cincinnati shall be trauHferred, assigned, or sold, under any 
circumstances, without the written consent of all parties to the contract. 



RULE XVII.— ELEVATOR MANAGP^RS TO FURNISH REPORTS, GIVE NOTICE OF 

CHANGES, ETC. 

Section 1, R. 17.— TV) Furnish Weekhf Repftrtx to the Superinteudent.^The managers of regular 
elevators shall honestly and faithfully furnish to the Superintendent of the Chamber of Commerce 
all needed information to enable him to keep a correct record and account of all grain, together 
with the grade thereof, received and delivered by them weekly, and of that remaining in store at 
close of each week. And it shall be the duty of the Superintendent of the Chaniber of Commerce 
to aggregate such records and to post them in a public place in the Chamber of Commerce, on the 
first business dav of each week. 



* As amended December 5, 1887. Previous to this, the uniform weight of a car load of grain of any kind 
IS 28,000 pounds. 
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S«c. 2, R. t7.— 7b PiUtlUh Damage to Grain Held in /Seor«.— Managers of such elevators shall 
promptly, by proper publication, advise the trade and the public of any damage to grain held in 
store by them, whenever such damage shall occur to any extent, that will render them unwilling to 
purchase and withdraw from store, at their own cost, all such damaged grain. 

8sc. 8, R. 17. — Important Changei in Condition of Elevator, or Disregard or Evasion of Requirements,-^ 
Any important change in the condition of any elevator, or disregard or evasion of the above 
requirements, shall at any time be a sufficient cause for the Board of Directors to declare such 
elevator no longer regular within the meaning of the Rules of the Chamber of Commerce. 



Rules for the Government of the Hay Trade. 



The Board of Officers of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, on tlie second day of May, 1882, 
authorized the appointment of an Inspector of Hay, who should be amenable to Uie same rules 
that governed other Inspectors of the Chamber, and adopted rules for the regulation of the Hay 
trade, which were amended on February 19, 1895, as follows : 



CLASSIFICATION OF HAY. 

Choice Timothy.— Shall be Timothy not mixed with over one-twentieth other grasses, properly 
cured, bright natural color, sound and well baled. 

No. 1 Timothy. — Shall be Timothy not more than one-fifth mixed with other tame graases, 
properly cured, good color, sound and well baled. 

No. 2 Timothy. — Shall include all Timothy not good enough for No. 1, not over oue-third mixed 
with other grasses, sound and well baled. 

No. 3 Timothy.— Shall include all Hay not good enough for other grades, sound and well baled. 

No. 1 Clover, Mixed.— Shall be Timothy and Clover mixed, with at least one-half Timothy, 
good color, sound and well baled. 

No. 2 Clover, Mixed.- Shall be Timothy and Clover mixed, with at least one-third Timothy, 
reasonably sound and well baled. 

No. 1 Clover. — Shall be medium Clover, not over one-twentieth other grasses, properly cured, 
sound and well baled. 

No. 2 Clover.— Shall be Clover, sound, well baled, not good enough for No. 1. 

No Grade.— Shall include all Hay badly cured, musty, stained, or in any way unsound. 

Choice Prairie.— Shall be Upland, of bright color, well cured, sweet, sound and reasonably 
free from weeds^ 

No. 1 Prairie. — Shall be Upland, and may contain one-quarter Midland of good color, well 
cured, sweet, sound and reasonably free from weeds. 

No. 2 Prairie.— Shall be Upland, of fair color, or Midland of good color, well cured, sweet, 
sound and reasonably free from weeds. 

No. 3 Prairie. — Shall be Midland, of fair color, or Slough of good color, well cured, sound and 
reasonably free from weeds. 

No. 4 Prairie.— Shall include all Hay not good enough for other grades, and not caked. 

No Grade Prairie. — Shall include all Hay not good enough for other ^n^des. 



CLASSIFICATION OF STRAW. 

No. 1 Straight Rye.— Shall be in large bales, clean, bright long Rye, pressed in bundles, sound 
and well baled. 

No. 2 Straight Rye.— Shall be in large bales, long Rye. pressed in bundles, sound and well 
baled, not good enough for No. 1. 

Tangled Rye.— Shall be reasonably clean Rye, good color, sound and well baled. 

Wheat.— Shall be reasonably clean Wheat, sound and well baled. 

Oat.— Shall be reasonably clean Oat, sound and well baled. 
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•FEES FOR INSPECTION. 

The fee for the inspection in can shall be fifty (50) oenta per car, to be paid by the owner or 
teller; all Hay in sight at both doors to be inspected. On any complaint at the unloading of the 
car the Inspector shall relnspect, with an additional chaige of fifty (50) cents per car, unless he is 
requested by the party calling for the reinspection to examine every bale as it comes from the car, 
then the fee shall be one (1) dollar per car for reinspection. All facilities and additional expenses for 
reinspection must be furnished by the party calling for reinspection. The fee for inspecting at the 
rirer shall be two (2) cents per bale for large bales; one (1) cent per bale for half and third bales; 
and one-half (M) cent per bale for quarter bales, to be paid by the owner or seller. 



t Rules Governing the Flour Trade. 



Rule 1. Any member of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce desiring to become a Flour 
Inspector may make application to the Board of Directors, who shall judge as to his fitness and capa- 
bility to perform the duties of Inspector, and IT elected he shall give bond to the satisfaction of the 
Board for the faithful performance of his duties and for the payment of all damages assessed against 
him by the Flour Inspection Committee. The Board of Directors shall have power to suspend or 
dismiss an Inspector at any time. An Inspector shall not be directly or indirectly engaged in the 
Flour trade. 

RuLB 2. The Inspector shall, when directed, carefully inspect Flour submitted to him, and 
decide on its grade and soundness, being governed by the standards furnished by the Flour Inspection 
Committee, and may brand it, using stencils indicating grade and Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce 
inspection, and the month in which it is inspected in numerals. An appeal may be taken to the 
Flour Inspection Committee from the decision of the Inspector, and he shall brand the Flour 
according to the decision of said committee. 

RuLK 3. The Inspector, failing to grade Flour in accordance with the standards furnished, shall 
be liable for any damage resulting from such failure, and shall be subject to pay such fines as the 
Flour Inspection Committee may deem proper to impose. 

Rule 4. Flour ofl'ered for inspection or examination shall be placed in such a position that it 
may be carefully examined by the Inspector; and should the owner or buyer, upon removing the 
Flour to his store or warehouse, find any of it not inspected, itehall be the duty of the Inspector to 
complete the inspection of said Flour upon the request of either the owner or buyer. 

Rule 5. The Inspector shall receive two (2) cents for each barrel inspected, to be paid by the 
receiver or owner, and shall also be entitled to the Flour drawn from the barrels. 

Rule 6. The scoop used by the Inspector shall not exceed one inch in diameter and thirty-two 
inches in length, exclusive of the shank of the handle, and not more than one scoopful shall be 
drawn from each barrel. 

Rule 7. The Inspector shall, at the request of the party for whom the Flour is inspected, fur- 
nish certificate stating brand, number of barrels, and grade ; and if the barrels of any lot of Flour 
are short in weight, not head-lined, or unfit for the proper conveyance of Flour, it shall be his duty 
to insert same in his certificate. 

Rule 8. The Inspector shall, without extra charge, weigh at least one (1) barrel of each twenty- 
five (25) barrels inspected, and if found below the standard weight of one hundred and ninety-six 
(196) pounds net he shall not brand it unless repacked. He may repack Flour, and shall be entitled 
to twenty-five (25) cents per barrel for each barrel that he finds short in weight. 

Rule 9. The standard weight of a barrel of Flour shall be one hundred and ninety-six (196) 
pounds net. When Flour is sold in sacks, and sacks included, the gross weight shall be considered 
as actual weight, and in collating the result any overweight shall be taken to offset an equal amount 
of light weight. { When Buckwheat Flour is sold in sacks, and sacks included, net weight shall be 
considered actaal weight. 

« As amended August 20, 1895. t Went into operation November 1, 1889. 

t Amendment adopted April 11, 189S. 
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Rule 10. Any defacing or changing of any Inspector's brand or marks placed by him on barrels 
or sample bags, by any person or persons, shall be reported by the Flour Inspection Committee to the 
Board of Directors; but the Inspector's brands on the barrels may be entirely removed, leaving the 
Flour to stand the same as if it had never been inspected. 

Rule 11. Sales of Flour shall be for cash on delivery, unless otherwise agreed. If delivery is 
•delayed for convenience of buyer, the terms shall be cash on presentation of the bill. If payment 
of bill is refused for supposed light weight or damage, or error in the account, no greater amount 
shall be withheld than the damage, loss or error claimed. 

Rule 12. When Flour is sold by sample or grade guaranteed, it roust be inspected at the place 
where sold (there being no agreement to the contrary), and if not equal to sample there is no sale. 
If taken without inspection from the place where sold, and proven not equal to sa^iple or grade, the 
buyer shall restore it without charge to the place of purchase. 

Rule 13. A rejection of Flour shall not be valid unless notice thereof in writing shall be given 
the seller within forty -eifi:ht hours after the delivery. In case of Flour at railroad depots, wharves, 
or general storage warehouse, delivery of the railroad notice or order on the railroad company or 
warehouse to the purchaser shall constitute a tender of delivery. 

Rule 14. Flour shall not be considered in merchantable condition unless in good round-hooped 
barrels and head-lined, and all Flour sold and not head-lined may be head-lined by the buyer at the 
expense of the seller, at not to exceed two (2) cents per barrel. 

Rule 15. All Flour sold at railroad depots, or river or canal landings, shall be at the risk of the 
buyer after six o'clock in the afternoon of the day following the day on which the order is given for 
the same. 

Rule 16. Sales of Flour may be entered on the Sales Book of the Chamber, but all sales 
recorded must be "cash" sales, and if not "cash " sales the condition of sale must be expressed. 

Rule 17. Sales can not be recorded unless grade is established by inspection, and if grade is not 
•established by inspection they can be recorded as sold " by sample." 

Rule 18. Sales recorded upon the Sales Book will be recognized as reflecting the daily market 
values, and in the event of no sales being recorded it shall be the duty of the Market Reporter to 
■call upon the Quotation Committee, whose duty it will be to make the quotation upon that day. 

Rule 19. The standards of grades of Flour shall be as follows: Winter Wheat — Patent, Fancy, 
Family, Extra. Spring Wheat— * Psitent, Fancy, Family. 

Rule 20. Tke Board of Directors shall, annually, after their election, in the month of October, 
appoint a Committee on Flour Inspection, consisting ot five (6) competent members of the Cincin- 
nati Chamber of Commerce who are known as members of the Flour trade. It shall be the duty of 
this committee to properly discbarge the obligations imposed upon them, to consider and decide all 
disputes pertaining to matters of inspection arising between members dealing in Flour which may 
be submitted to them. A majority of the committee shall constitute a quorum, and a decision of 
a majority of those present shall be final and binding. 

Rule 21. It shall be the duty of the Flour Inspection Committee to exercise general super- 
vision over the inspection. They shall, each year, within two weeks after their appointment, 
establish standards of Flour for the following year, and secure and place in boxes in the Exchange 
Hall, for the use of the Inspector and dealers, and every three months renew fresh standards, but 
not with a view of changing the standards established. 



tRuLE Governing Sales of Hogs. 



In sales of Live Hogs, dockage shall be allowed on the following basis: On animals weighing 
over two hundred (200) pounds— Stags, eighty (80) pounds ; Piggy Sows, forty (40) pounds. On ani- 
mals weighing two hundred (200) pounds and under— Stags, forty (40) pounds; Piggy Sows, twenty 
(20) pounds. 

The dockage to be agreed upon by the buyer and seller ; in case of any dispute, then a third 
party shall be called in to decide the proper dockage, and the party losing shall pay to the arbitrator 
one (1) dollar for each and every time he shall serve. 



♦ Spring Patent created November 4, 1890. t Adopted January 6, 1892. 
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Rules for the Government of the Provision Trade. 



Rule 1. The Cuninuttee on Provision Inspection shall act as referees in all cases of complaints 
against Inspectors, or the inspection of any lot of Provisions, or any matters of business pertaining 
to Ihe same; but the buyer shall, in all cases, have the right to designate his own Inspector; but in 
case the seller feels that injustice is being done, he shall have the right to call upon the Committee 
of Inspection, whose decision shall be final and binding. Any Inspector agreed upon by parties to 
a transaction, shall be regarded as a regularly authorized Inspector, subject to the rules of the 
Chamber, and the Committee on Provisions shall constitute the committee of reference. 

RuLK 2. All appeals from inspection roust be made before the property leaves the city, packing 
point, or place of delivery. 

RuLR 3. Pork products packed between November 1st and March 1st shall alone be classed as 
"Standard." 

Rule 4. In sales of fully cured Meats, or to be fully cured and delivered at a specified time, the 
seller must deliver in good faith according to contract, the Inspector to be the judge, who shall 
always be fully informed of the conditions of the contract before proceeding to inspect Where 
sales of Dry Salte<l Meats are made without other specifications, it shall be considered that the sales 
cdntemplate Meats fully cured, the Inspector to be the judge. 

Rule 5. In ease of no specific agreement, the saltage allowed on Bulk Meats shall be one(l) per 
cent, from the 1st of November to the 1st of May; but should the buyer or seller object the 
Inspector shall sweep as many drafts as he may consider necessary, and the percentage thus obtained 
shall be binding on both parties. But from the 1st of May to the 1st of November, the tare shall be 
ascertained by washing in cold water with a cloth, in case of no special agreement to the contrary. 
A drainage of one (1) per cent, shall be allowed on Pickled Hams and Shoulders. 

Rule 6. To determine the tare on Ijird, the package shall first be weighed gross, the Lard then 
removed, and the empty package stibjected to dry heat and drained; after which the empty package 
.^hall be weighed, and its weight deducted from the gross weight. The difference thus obtained shall 
be considered the net weight of the Lard. 

Rule 7. Three hundred and twenty pounds, net, shall be the average weight of a tierce of Lard 
upon which nil settlements with contractors shall be based; but the number of packages the contract 
calls for must be delivered, and the difference, if any, settled at the market price on the day of 
delivery. 

Rule 8. Four hundred to four hundred and fifty pounds, net, shall constitute a box of Cum- 
berland Middles, and four hundred and seventy-five to five hundred and twenty-five pounds, net, 
shall constitute a box of all other English cuts of Middles, Shoulders and Hams, and all boxes 
containing over five hundred pounds of Meat to have a third strap around the box. All settlements 
of contracts shall be made on a basis of four hundred and twenty-five pounds per box, net, for 
Cumberland cut, and five hundred pounds per box, net, for all other English cuts of Meats. 

Rule 9. If, on inspection of a fair sample of Bulk Meats, twenty (20) per cent., or over, is found 
to be sonr, the buyer shall not be required to take the lot. 

Rule 10. All the foregoing rules must be justly and liberally construed, and no property shall 
be rejected or condemned on a mere technicality. 

Rule 11. The Committee on Provisions shall not have power of arbitration, but shall be 
empowered to consider all cases in reference to quality of Meats, cooperage, etc., and parties refusing 
to abide the decision of the committee, while acting in their line of duty, shall be liable to arraign- 
ment for unmercantile conduct 
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*RuLE 12. In case of no specific agreement, contract! for 100 barrels of pork, 100 tierces of lard, 
100 boxes dry salted meats, or for a larger amount, deliveries can be made on seller's option, or called 
for on buyer's option, in lots of not less than 100 packages, as named above, nor less than 100 
packages of one brand. 

Contracts for 50 hogsheads, or 60 half-hogsheads, of bacon or dry salted meats, or more, deliveries 
can be made on seller's option, or called for on buyer's option, in quantities of not leas than 50 
hogsheads or 50 half -hogsheads, and not less than this quantity of one brand. 

Contracts for 100,000 pounds of bacon or dry salted meats, loose, or for a larger amount, deliveries 
can be made on seller's option, or called for on buyer's option, in quantities of not less than 100,000 
pounds. 

Contracts for 100 tierces of haras, or shoulders in pickle, smoked or canvased, or for a larger 
amount, deliveries can be made on seller's option, or called for on buyer's option, in lots of not -less 
than 50 tierces, nor less than 50 tierces of one brand. 

Payment to be made as lots are delivered. 

Rule 13. It shall be the duty of the Inspector of Provisions to weigh stuff when called upon, 
receiving therefor a fee of five (5) cents per each one thousand (1,000) pounds, in addition to the 
inspection fee— the party ordering the weighing to be responsible for the fee. 

Rule 14. The Inspector shall keep a record, in detail, of every examination he may make, that 
he may be qualified to testify positively in event of a dispute. 

Rule 15. For the examination of provisions sold as "^Regular," it shall be the duty of the 
Inspector (or his deputed assistants), on receivins^ notice, to go to any packing house or warehouse 
in the city to examine provisions in such quantities as may be required, selecting the same in such 
manner, from the lots specified, as in his judgment will give a fair sample of the whole. 

Rule 16. If upon examination it is found in all respects up to the requirements, according to 
the classification or grades adopted by the Cliamber of Commerce, he shall issue certificates to that 
effect. 

When necessary to remove property for the convenience of examination, it shall^be the duty of 
the Inspector to send for the same, that a fair sample may be obtained. 

In no case should a certificate be granted on samples delivered by the seller. 

Rule 17. Tiie Inspector shall be entitled to receive as compensation for examining Provisions, 
as follows: For Beef and Pork, in barrels, five dollars for the first five barrels, the Inspector 
furnishing labor and other requirements, and seeing that the property is properly repacked and 
rebrined, and fifty cents for each additional barrel examined — payable by the buyer if regular, and 
by the seller if rejected, and cartage wiien removed; and for Bulk, Bacon or Boxed Meats, fifteen 
cents per one thousand j)Ounds, payable by the buyer. For inspecting Lard, five cents per package, 
payable by the buyer if accepted, or by the seller if rejected; and for stripping Lard, one. dollar per 
package, to be paid by the buyer. Five barrels of Pork or five tierces of Lard to be suflicient to 
sample any lot sold, unless otherwise agreed between buyer and seller. 

Rule 18. It shall be the duty of the Inspector, when requested by the owner, either at any 
packing house, warehouse, or in yards provided by the Inspector, to overhaul and inspect Provisions 
according to the qualifications and clajtsifications authorized; two hundred pounds of meat, with 
abundance of good salt, to be repacked in each barrel, and cooperage to be put in good order. Each 
barrel of Provisions that is sound, sweet, and free from any and every defect, to have grade and date 
of inspection branded thereon, and the word " Repacked," as hereinafter specified; and any portion 
that is defective, to be branded in like manner "Rusty," "Sour," or " Tainted," as the case maybe; 
the said brand to be placed, with the Inspector's brand, across the regular packer's brand, such 
Pork, according to the grade or quality, to be classed as " Repacked, 200 pounds." 

Rule 19. The Inspector shall use metallic letters and figures or marking iron for his dates and 
classes of inspection. 



*A8 amended September 27. 1875. 
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Rule 20. It shall also be the duty of the Inspector to put his metallic brand or marking iron on 
samples of Provisions in packages that he inspects; and he shall pass no Pork products as "Regular" 
unless the real packer's name of the product contained therein is branded, accordiDg to these rules, 
on the head of each package. 

Rule 21. In all cases of sales of Provisions as ** Regular,*' the Inspector shall examine and 
inspect when called on ; and if the property be up to the requirements, he shall issue a certificate 
simply for so many barrels or packages of product (naming it), for so many pieces or pounds of 
meat (naming the kinds). 

Rule 22. Should the Inspector be called on to inspect Pickled Meats, and upon examination he 
should be of the opinion that the number of pounds required by these rules had not been packed, 
he shall not pass it as " Regular," but shall refer it at once to the Inspection Committee, who shall 
investigate, and if a satisfactory explanation can be given or arrived at, they shall instruct the 
Inspector to proceed and inspect and pass it; but if not satisfactory to the Committee, they shall, in 
their judgment, make the fact known to the Provision Trade in any way they may think proper. 

Rule 23. All "Hog Products,*' to be "Regular," must be from corn-fed slaughtered hogs, not 
frozen before cutting, and shall average not less than fourteen pounds for Shoulders, or thirty 
pounds for Sides, and must run at least eighty per cent, sweet. 

No hogs shall be killed on the same day on which they arrive at the pens of the slaughter-house 

Rule 24. Where Meat is in store, it shall be weighed and inspected in store; where Meat 
arrives by river, rail or canal, it shall be inspected and weighed at house of buyer. 

Rule 25. All Bacon, unoanvased, and Bulk Meats packed between March 1st and November 1st, 
shall be in fly-tight cooperage. 

Rule 26. In all sales of Provisions for future delivery, either party may call for a margin, at 
any time, unless it is expressly understood between the parties, at the time the contract is entered 
into, that such call can not be made. In the absence of a special contract, either party shall be 
entitled to a margin equal to ten (10) per cent, of the market value of the article contracted to be 
delivered, the same to be kept good. Twenty-four J[24) hours' notice in writing to residents, and 
forty-eight (48) hours' notice in writing or by telegraph to non-residents, shall be given on a call for 
a margin, and where a party fails to respond to such call within the s:iid time, the property may be 
sold at public auction, on the floor of the Merchants' Exchange, during 'Change hours, on the 
following day, '' for account of whom it may concern." 

*RuLE 27. In settlement of contracts (unless otherwise specified) the following weights shall 
govern : 

Dry Salted Meals or Bacon- 
Packed in hogsheads, Shoulders, - . . - . 1,000 pounds. 
Rib Sides, . . - . 900 
Clear Rib Sides, . . . . 950 
Clear Sides, - - . . i.oOO 
Packed in half hlids.. Shoulders, ... . - 550 
Rib Sides, . . . . 500 
Clear Rib Sides, - ... 650 
Clear Sides, .... 675 
Hams or Shoulders, smoked and canvased, packed in tierces, 340 
" " in pickle, packed in tierces (green weight), 300 

Rule 28. All barreled Provisions offered for sale as "Regular" in this market must be cut^ 
selected and packed, in all respects, as to quality and condition, equal to the classification of inspec- 
tion as adopted by the Chamber of Commerce, 



^■As amended September 27, 1875. 
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RuLB 29. Unless otherwise stipulated, in all sales made of any of the grades of Froviaioiui re)* 
resented as "Regular," the seller shall be bound to fulflll his sale by the delivery of the quality 
called for by such sale, and which, on examination by. the Inspector, has been certified by him to 
jSave been packed according to the classification, and is, at the time of delivery, in good merchant" 
4ib!e condition in every respect. 

Provisions from which any surplus gain has been removed, can not be classed as " Regular." 

Rule 30. All Provisions sold in this market, in the absence of special agreement, shall be 
deemed "Regular," and the property must comply with the requirements of the Rules of Inspec- 
tion of the Board. All Provisions sent to this market for sale, which are, in all respects, in conform- 
ity with these rules, shall be classed as '* Regular." 

Rule 31. No original weight shall be taken out of any package of Provisions, without removing 
the original packer's brand entirely from the head of the package, and the brand "Repacked" 
burned in the head distinctly. 

Rule 32. In all cases, Product should be sold "Regular," but, in case, a particular brand is 
sold, and, upon examination, the Product will not inspect "Regular," the buyer shall elect to take 
another brand, or the difference in value uf the special brand shall be settled between the buyer 
and seller. 

♦Rule 33. On sales of Provisions for future delivery, on buyer's option, if the buyer call before 
the expiration of the month of contract, the seller, if he so elect, shall in case of barreled meats 
and lard in tierces, have two working days' notice, and for boxed meats, pickeled or smoked hams, 
and shoulders in tierces, or dry salted meats, four working days to prepare property for delivery; 
and when, at the option of seller, the seller tenders before the expiration of the month of contract, 
the buyer, if he so elect, shall have the same time to prepare for receiving the same. 

Rule 34. Buyers of Provisions on time contracts shall have the right to inspect before the day 
of delivery, provided they send an Inspector in time to allow the inspection to be completed before 
the expiration of the contract; but, failing to do so, the seller shall have the privilege of haying the 
property inspected, the cost to be paid by the buyer. 

tRuLE 35. Where the buyer of Provisions fails to avail himself of the privilege of inspection, 
in the absence of any special agreement upon the part of the seller to guarantee his product, the 
liability of the seller shall, as to quality, saltage and weights, cease when the product shall have 
left his house. 



t Rules for the Regulation of the Provision Call Board. 



Rule 1. There shall be one public call each business day, at 1 o'clock P. M., in the Pork-room, 
m mess pork, lard, bulk clear rib sides, and bulk shoulders, to be conducted by a person selected by 
khe majority of the members present at the first meeting, or by any other person selected by those 
present, when such change becomes necessary. The months shall be called in their order, com- 
mencing with the current month and continuing through the four months immediately succeeding. 
No offer to buy or sell shall be entertained at a less difference than 2}4 cents per hundred pounds 
on lard or meats, and 2K cents per barrel on pork. The first offer to buy or sell at a price sliall be 
accepted before subsequent offers at the same figures may be placed. 

Subsequent offers to sel^ at a lower or buy at a higher price, shall vacate prior offers to sell at 
higher or buy at lower prices. A transaction shall vacate all previous bids and offers. 

All disputes as to offers, bids, acceptances, or withdrawals (whether in time or not), shall be 
decided on the s>pot by the Caller, subject to an appeal to the members present. The appeal must be 
promptly taken, and a majority of the members present and voting shall settle the dispute<l point 
finally. 

No dealings, nor bids at tha call, shall be for a ^mailer quantity than 250 bbls. of pork, 250 
tierces of lard, 50,000 lbs. of bulk meats, for future delivery, nor for less than car-load lots of all of 

* Adopted February 8, 1877. 
t Adopted September 27, 1876w 
1 Adopted February 8, 187X 
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tbe above for cash, or seller the month. All deliveries of property tendered under contracts must be 
accompanied by evidence of actual property (warehouse receipts or bills of lading, and certificates 
of inspection), and all property delivered must be regular under the rules of this Chamberit. If 
buyers ^o not send Inspectors upon notice of delivery, by the time notified, the seller shall have 
the property inspected at the cost of the buyer. 

Rule 2. Either party to a contract, during the life of such contract, shall have the right, 
First — To call an original margin of two dollars per tierce on lard, one dollar per barrel on pork, 
and fifty cents per hundred pounds on bulk meats, both parties depositing like amounts; and, 
Second — Either party may call additional margins to meet variations in the market, of not less than 
one-quarter of a cent per pound on lard and bulk meats, and fifty cents per barrel on pork. The 
party in whose favor tlte market is, shall not be required to dei)08it such margin. All margins on 
contracts shall be deposited with the National Bank of Commerce of Cincinnati. 

When margins are called before 1 P. M., they must be deposited before 3 V. M. the same day, 
and if called after 1 P. M., must be deposited by 12 M. of the next day. When margins are called, 
original or for variations in the market, certified checks must be drawn to the order of the bank in 
which they are to be deposited. Checks must be sent to such bank, who shall give certificate of 
deposit in duplicate, made payable to the joint order of the buyer and seller. In case the two 
parties do not agree as to the amount due on a margin receipt, either of them may refer the matter 
to the Provision Committee for decision, which shall be final. On the decision of said committee, 
they shall promptly indorse to each party the amount each shall be entitled to by such decision, 
and the bank shall pay in accordance with such indorsement. 

* Rule 3. Contracts shall not be transferable, and any difierence found to be due on settlement 
shall apply on account between the parties to the contract. Any party holding a contract against 
another, corresponding in all respects (excepting as to price) with one held by the other party 
against him. may close or cancel both, by giving notice to said party, and when it appears that sev- 
eral parties have contracts between each other, corresponding in all respects (except as to price), aud 
that a ring settlement can be made, the |)arty finding said ring shall notify all parties thereto, giv- 
ing names, time of delivery, quantity and settlement price, and get their acknowledgment, from 
which time the said ring shall be in force, and can not be broken by the failure of any of the parties 
therein. And all parties thereto shall be compelled to settle their differences on said contract with 
each other, on the basis of the settlement price. 

Rule 4. All notices for delivery of property sold on contract must be given to the first receive! 
before 12 M., and the last receiver before 4 P. M. of the same day, and on the day preceding the day 
of deliveries (Sundays and legal holidays excepted). In case of disputes arising under any contract 
which are not provided for under the rules, the parties thereto shall promptly agree to the api)oint- 
ment of two arbitrators, and these shall appoint a third, whose decision shall be final. 

Rule 5. The buyer must pay for pro{)erty (sold under contract) in cash, upon the presentation 
of bill (after notice of delivery), when accompanied by proper certificate of property and Inspector's 
certificate. 

FoBM OF Bill for Pork. 
A. B. Cincinnati, February 1, 1877. 

Bought of C. D. 

260 bbls. Mess Pork. (^ $17 00, $4,260 00 

Inspector's charges, 5 00 

As per contract, $4,255 00 

FORM OF CKRTIFIt'ATK OF PROPERTY TO BK ATTACHED TO BILL. 

Cincinnati, February 1, 1877. 
'• I hold in store, subject to the order of A. B., 2.50 bbls. of yieas Pork, deliverable u)K)n the return 
of this receipt and jwiyment of charges for storage, 8c. jxjr barrel for the first month, and 6c. per 
barrel for each additional month. Not insured. Tins jmiperty free of storage for five days." 

'*C. D." 

Or. such like certificate that shall contain the words thereon: "This property free of chaiiges 
for five days." 
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Bnjers for cash or car-loads, desiring property delivered *' F. O. B./* must so state in their bids 
**F. O. B." deliveries shall mean at " storage houses situated on lines of railroads, at railroad depots 
or steamboats." 

Rule 6. Fictitious sales are positively forbidden, and parties concerned shall be suspended or 
expelled from the Chamber of Commerce. 

Rule 7. All the above rules, so far as practicable! with the exception of so much of Rule 3 as 
pertains to ring settlements (which shall be applicable to such ring settlements alone), shall apply 
,to transactions in Provisions generally, and all rules of the Chamber conflicting therewith axt 
hereby repealed. 



Rules fob the Cut and Manufacture of the Hog Product. 



BARRELED PORK. 



MESS POBK. 

Mess Pork shall be cut and packed from Sides of well-fatted Hogs, in strips; the Hog to be first 
split through the backbone, or, if split on one side, then an equal proportion of hard and soft sides, 
as they are termed, must be packed, properly flanked, and not back-strapped. One hundred and 
ninety pounds of green meat, numbering not over sixteen pieces, including the regular proportion 
of flank and shoulder cuts, four layers placed on edge, without excessive crowdhig or bruising, 
must be packed into each barrel, with not less than thirty-five pounds of good foreign, or forty 
pounds of good domestic, coarse salt, and filled up with good, clear brine, as strong as salt will make 
it. The pork to be cut reasonably uniform in width. The packer^s name and location, the date of 
packing, and the number of pieces and pounds of green meat in each barrel must be branded on the 
head with a metallic brand, marking-iron or stencil brand, at the time of packing. 

PRIME MESS POBK. 

Prime Mess Pork shall be made of the Shoulders and Sides of nice, smooth, fat Hogs, weighing 
from 100 to 160 pounds, net, regularly cut into square pieces, as near four pounds each as possible, 
the slinnk to be cut off close to the breast. Each barrel to contain one hundred and ninety pounds 
of green meat, in the proportion of twenty pieces of shoulder and thirty pieces of side cuts, and to 
be packed with twenty pounds of good, coarse salt, with the addition of eight ounces of saltpeter. 
The Prime pieces should be cut clear of the blade-bone. The shoulder pieces not to exceed eighty- 
five pounds in each barrel. 

EXTRA PRIME PORK. 

Extm Prime Pork shall l)e made from heavy, untrimmed Shoulders, cut into three pieces, the 
leg to be cut off close to the breast, to be packed one hundred and ninety pounds of green meat into 
each barrel, with the same quantity and quality of salt as Mess Pork. 

LIGHT MESS PORK. 

Light Mess Pork shall be made from the Sides of reasonably well-fatted Hogs, and in all other 
respects to be cut, selected, and packed the same as Mess Pork, except that as many as twenty-two 
pieces may be put into each barrel. 

FAMILY MESS PORK. 

Family Mess Pork shall be made from Backs of Hogs, after bellies have been taken off, cut into 
pieces about six pounds each, and in all other respects to be selected and packed in the snme man- 
ner as Mem Pork. 

EXTRA SHOULDER PORK. 

Extra Shoulder Pork shall be made from heavy, trimmed Shoulders, cut into three pieces; the 
leg to be cut off close to the breast, and in all other respects selected and packed in the same man- 
ner as Extra Prime Pork. 
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EXTRA CLSA& POBK. 

Extra Clear Pork shall be made from the Sides of extra heavy, well-fatted Hogs, the back-boii« 
and ribs to be taken out, the number of pieces in each barrel not to exceed fourteen, and in all 
other respects to be cut, selected, and packed in the same manner as Mess Pork. 

CLEAR PORK. 

Clear Pork shall be made from the Sides of extra heavj, well-fatted Hogs, the back-bone and 
half the rib next to the back-bone to be taken out, the number of pieces in each barrel not to exceed 
fourteen, and in all other respects to be cut, selected, and packed in the same manner as Mess Pork. 

CLEAR FAMILY MEB8 PORK. 

Clear Family Mess Pork shall be made from the Backs of heavy, well-fatted Hogs, after belliea 
have been taken off and back-bone and ribs taken out, cut into pieces of about six pounds each, 
and in all other respects to be packed in the same manner as Mess Pork. 

RUMPS. 

Rumps shall be trimmed with only enough taken off to make them neat and smooth, the tails 
cut off close, each barrel to contain one hundred and ninety pounds of green meat, packed in the 
same quantity and quality of salt as Mess Pork, and the number of pieces to be similarly branded 
on each barrel at the time of packing. 



PICKLED MEATS. 



STANDARD SWEET PICKLED HAMS. 

Standard Sweet Pickled Hams shall bo cut short, and well rounded at the butt, properly faced, 
shank cut just in or above the bock-joint, to be reasonably uniform in size and average. Three 
hundred pounds, block weight, shall be placed in each tierce. 

STANDARD SWEET PICKLED SHOULDERS. 

Standard Sweet Pickled Shoulders shall be well cut and trimmed, shank cut in or above the 
knee-joint, to be reasonably uniform in size. Three hundred pounds, block weight, shall be packed 
in each tierce. 

NEW YORK SHOULDERS. 

New York Shoulders shall be made from small, pmooth Hogs, shank cut off one inch above 
knee-joint, trimmed close and smooth, reasonably uniform in size, and to averase, in lots, not to 
exceed fourteen pounds. Three hundred jiounds, block weight, shall be packed in each tierce. 

SWEET PICKLED BELLIES. 

Sweet Pickled Bellies shall be made from nice, smooth Hogs, well cut and trimmed, to average, 
in lots, not to exceed fourteen pounds. Three hundred pounds, block weight, shall be packed in 
each tierce. 

BRANDING. 

The packer's name, location, number of pieces and date of packing shall be branded on the 
head of each package of Pickled Meats at the time of packing. 

UNIFORMITY OF PICKLED MEATS. 

All Pickled Meats shall be sized when packed— the light, medium and heavy separately, as near 
as practicable. 
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CUT MEATS 



Hams shall be <; short, well rounded at the butt^ properly faced, cut just in or aboye the 
hock-joint. 



SHOULDERS. 

Shoulders shall be cut at right angles to the side, and as close as possible to the back part of the 
fore arm -joint, butted off square on top. neck-bone and short ribs taken out, blood-vein lifted and 
eat out, breast-flap to be trimmed off, and foot to be cut off in or above the knee-joint 

BLADED BHOUI^DERS. 

Bladed Shoulders shall be cut the same as ** Standard** Shoulders, excepting the shoulder-blade 
to be taken out and the comers rounded. 

ROUGH SIDES. 

Hough Sides shall be made by splitting the Hog through on one side of the back-bone, and an 
aqual proportion of both Sides must be delivered on sales, to make them "Standard." 

SHORT CLEAR SIDES. 

To make Short Clear Sides, the back-bone, breast-bone, and ribs shall all be taken out, and 
hench-bone sawed down smooth and even with the face of the Side, feattier of blade-bone not to be 
taken out, edges to be left smootli, Sides not to be back-strapped or flanked. 

SHORT RIB SIDES. 

To make Short Rib Sides, the back-bone should be taken out, hench-bone and breast-bone sawed 
or cut down smooth and even with the face of the Side, feather of blade-bone not to be taken out, 
and side not to be back-strapped or flanked. 

IX)NO CUBAR SIDES. 

To make Long Clear Sides, the back-bone, shoulder-bones, ribs, and breast-bone must be taken 
out, leg cut off close to the brisket, hench-bone sawed down smooth and even with the face of the 
Side, and the Sides not to be back-strapped or flanked. 

CUMBERLAND SIDES. 

To make Cumberland Sides, the Side and ShoiUder should be left together in one piece; foot 
cut off in or above knee-joint; shoulder ribs, neck-bone, and back-bone taken out; blood-veio 
lifted and cut out; hench-bone and breast-bone sawed or cut down smooth and even with the face 
of the Side, and Sides not to be back-strapped or flanked. Ribs must not be scribed. 

LONG RIB SIDES. 

Long Rib Sides to be made same as Cumberlands, except that the shoulder-bones must be taken 
out, and leg cut off close to the brisket. 

8TRETFOR1/ SIDIS. 

Stretford Sides shall be made from Hogs weighing about 140 to 160 pounds, net; back-bone and 
half the ribs taken out, blade-bone taken out, knuckle left in, and leg cut off close to the breast 
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BIRMINOHAM SIDES. 

' Birmingham Sides shall be made from Hogs weighing about 170 poands, net; back-bone, ribs^ 
and blade-bone taken out, pocket-piece cut out, and pocket nicely rounded, knuckle-bone left in, 
and leg cut off close to the breast 

SOUTH 8TAFF0RD8HIBE SIDES. 

South Staffordshire Sides shall be made the same as Birmingham, except loin taken out full to 
top of shoulder-blade, leaving only a tnin strip of lean along tne baclc; knuckle left in, and leg cut 
off close to the breast.' 

YORKSHIBE SIDES. 

Yorkshire Sides shall be made the same as Cumberlands, with the ribs out, the leg cut off about 
two inches above the knee. 

IRISH CUT BIDES. 

Irish Cut Sides shall be made the same as Long Clear, except top of the pocket cut off, knuckle- 
bone left in. 

LONG RAMS. 

Long Hams shall be cut from the Side by separating with a knifo the hip-bone from the rump, 
properly rounded out, foot unjointed at first joint below the hock-joint. 

SOUTH STAFFORDSHIRE HAMS. 

South Staffordshire Hams shall be cut short, hip-bone taken out at the socket-joint, hock 
nn jointed at first joint below the hock-joint. 

UKIFORMITY OF BOXED MEATS. 

In packing Meats in boxes, the pieces shall be classified— the li^ht, medium and heavy sepa- 
rately, as nearly as practicable, in packages made to suit the different sizes. 



LARD. 



CHOICE LARD. 

Choice Lard to be made from leaf and trimmings only, either by steam or kettle-rendered, the 
manner of rendering to be branded on each tierce. 

PRIME STBAM LARD. 

Prime Steam Lard shall be standard, made from head, gut fat, leaf and trimmings, in the pro- 
portion in which the same come from the Hog. 

♦current MAKE LARD. 

Current Make Lard shall be standard, made from head, gut fat. leaf and trimmings, in the pro- 
portion in which the satiie come from the Hog; white ind sweet; steam reiidered. 

« Adopted August 6. 1875. 
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Rules for the Regulation of the Trade in Cooperage. 



RuLB 1. The Board of Officers (Directors) shall annually appoint a competent Inspector of 
Cooperage, who shall inspect all sach Cooperage as be may be called upon to examine, according to 
these rules, determining with a wind-bellows the tightness of packages to hold liquids, lard or 
pickled meats. 

RuLB 2. The certificate of such inspector shall be binding in the settlement of any differences, 
as to quality, that may arise between the buyer and seller; but, in the event of either party feeling 
dissatisfied with such inspection, an appeal may be made to the Committee on Pi'ovision or Wliisky 
Inspection, as the article inspected may properly belong to one or the other, and the decision of 
such committee shall be final. 

Rule 3. The fees to be allowed the Inspector shall be as follows: 

For seventy-five (75) or a less number of barrels, half barrels, kegs or tierces. . . .$1 00 

For lots exceeding seventy-five (75) packages of the same, per package 1>^ 

For hogsheads, half hogsheads, or boxes, per package 3c. 

Rule 4. The fees shall in all cases be paid by the party employing the Inspector. 

PACKAGES. 

Cooperage shall be made of well-seasoned white oak, free from objectionable sap. 

PORK BARBELS. 

For Pork Barrels, staves shall be five-eighths (^) of an inch thick, thirty (30) inches long; heads 
made in an eighteen (18) inch tress, one (1) inch thick in center and three-eighths (^) of an inch at 
bevel; hoops of hickory, not more tban ten on an end: barrel to be hooped not less than eleven- 
sixteenths (11-16). 

TIERCES. 

Tierces for Hams, Shoulders or Lard shall be thirty-two (32) to thirty-three (33) inches long, 
heads made in twenty-one (21) inch tress-hoops and same tliickness as for barrels; staves may or 
may not be chamfered at the head, as may be agreed upon by the buyer and seller; shall be three- 
quarters {K) of an inch thick — quality of staves and hoops to be same as for barrels. Tierces to be 
hooped eleven sixteenths (11-16,) and to have not more than ten hoops to an end. Iron-bound 
Tierces, for Pickled Hams and Shoulders, shall be classed as "Standard'' if made in compliance 
with the requirements of this rule as to heading and staves, and hooped with not less than three (3) 
good hoops on each end; the chime hoops to be IH inches in width, the quarter and bilge hoops to 
heVA inches in width, and to weigh, per set, not less than ten (10) pounds to the tierce. 

LARD KEOS. $ 

I^rd Kegs shall be made of same quality of timber as Pork Barrels and Lard Tierces ; staves to 
be 16)^ inches long and % of one inch thick, to be made in 11 V^-inch tress-hoops ; hoops to be hick- 
ory, and the packages to be fully two-thirds hooped. 

HALF BARRELS. 

Half Barrels for Pork, Beef and Lard shall be made of same quality of timber as Burrels and 
Lard Tierces ; staves to be 24 inches long and ^ to ^ of an inch thick, and the packages to be mad* 
<ji 15-inch tress-hoops ; all hoops to be hickory, and r>ackages to be fully two-thirds hooped. 
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Beef Tierces shall be made the same as Lard Tieroes, but to be entirely free from sap, and the 
second hoop from each end to be 1^-inch iron, oiled or painted. 

SLACK HAM TDERCIS. 

Slack Ham Tierces shall be made in 22-inch tress-hoops; staves to be 33 inches long, good hickory 
hoops. 3 hoops at the end and 3 at the bilge. 

SLACK Ain> FLT-TIGHT H0GSHJEAD6. 

Slack and Fly-Tight Hc^heads shall be made in 32-inch tress-hoops; good hickory hoops; staves 
to be 42 inches long. Slack Hogsheads to be hooped with 12 hoops and quarter bound; middle head- 
piece to be pine or oak. Fly-Tight Hogsheads to be same as slack, but to be hooped with 16 hoops 
instead of 12. 

HALF HOGSHEADS. 

Half Hogsheads shall be made in 28-inch tress-hoops ; staves to be 34 inches long ; good hickory 
hoops ; packages to be quarter bound (12 hoops) ; middle head-piece to be of pine or oak. 

WHISKY BARRSLB. 

Whisky Barrels shall be made of sound, well-seasoned white oak timber, clear of sap, to be made 
in 20K-inch tress hoops; staves to be thirty-three 33) inches long and % of one inch thick, hooped 
with 6 iron hoops, l^-inch hoops at the head and l)^-inch at the bilge and quarter— said hoops to 
weigh in all eight pounds; barrels to be bored and bunged. 

WHISKY HALF BARRELS. 

Whisky Half Barrels shall be made of same quality of timber as Barrels— to be made in 16K-inch 
tress-hoops; staves to be 28 inches long and % of one inch thick; six iron hoops, l>i-inch hoops at 
the heads and 1^-inch at the bilge and quarter. 

KEGS. 

Kegs shall be made of same quality of timber as Barrels and Half Barrels. 

Ten Gallon Kegs— to be made in 12J^-inch tress-hoops; 6 iron hoops, head hoops 1% inches wide, 
bilge nnd quarter 1 inch wide; staves 21}^ inches long. 

Six Gallon Kegs — to be made in 10><-inch tress-hoops; 6 iron hoops, same size hoops as ten gallon 
packages ; staves 18 inches long. 

Five Gallon Kegs — to be made in lOM-inch trcss-hoops; staves to be 16K inches long; 6 iron hoops, 
head hoops 1 inch wide, bilge and quarter % inch wide. 

Four Gallon Kegs — to be made in 9K-inch tress-hoops; staves 15]4 inches long; 6 iron hoops, head 
hoop 1 inch wide, bilge and quarter % inch wide. 



Boxes should be made of sound common boards, reasonably dry, one (1) inch thick, dressed on 
one side, not over two (2) strips at each end, and three (3) strips to each side, bottom or top : to Iiave 
good, strong, hard wood, white wood or sap pine stays inside each corner; shall be well nailed and 
8trap];>ed with birch, oak or hickory straps around each end, to lap three (3) inches on the cover. 
All boxes to contain five hundred (500) pounds, net, shall have three straps. Boxes shall be nailed 
together with ten-penny nails, and the stays nailed in with eight-penny nails. 
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♦Rules fob the Government op the Trade in Hops. 



Rule 1. It shall be the rule that a bale of Hops shall weigh not less than one hundred and 
eeventy-five (175) or more than two hundred (200) pounds; but the tender or delivery of any lot of 
Hops, on a sale or contract, averaging one hundred and eighty-Are (185) to one hundred and ninety 
(190) pounds, shall be deemed a compliance with this rule. 

Rule 2. The sacking of Hops shall not weigh more than twenty-four (24) ounces i^er yard, and 
seven (7) pounds shall be deducted from the weight of eachi bale as tare; and any additional weight 
of sacking or any extraneous matter shall be considered a^ irregular, and the seller be liable to the 
purcha^r for such exeess. 

Rile 3. Each and every bale of Hops sold by the grower, either to a dealer or consumer, must 
be marked with his (the grower's) name or initials, and the name of the State where the Hops have 
been raised, and the year produced. 



Rules Governing Reports of Sales. 



RuLEl. "Time Sales" njay be entered on the daily Sales Book of the Chamber, with this 
condition specified. 

Rule 2. Sales entered without conditions, will be understood to mean cash sales. 
Rule 3. Sales in settlement of contracts, without the bona fide transfer of property, must not be 
entered as cash sales, but as "sales in settlement." 

Rule 4. Sales consummated on refusals given the day before, may be entered with the 
conditions expressed. 

t Rule 5. Sales made up to one o'clock only, may be reported as late as ten minutes past one 
o'clock.^ Sales made after one o'clock may be reported the next day and entered as sales made 
"last evening." 

*Rule 6. All challenges of sales entered on the Sales Book must be made on the day of entry, 
g Rule 7. Sales made on 'Change of goods deliverable at other points, may be entered on the Sales 
Book, said delivery to be mentioned in the entry. , 

II Rule 8. Sales made on the Call-Board shall be entered on the Sales Book, the fact of the sales 
having been made on the call to be specified, and the entry to be made on the current day. 

f Rule 9. All challenges of sales entered on the "Sales Book " shall be heard and determined by 
the appropriate standing Committees on Inspection. 

« Adopted May 10, 1883. 

t As amended November 2 and November 12, 1874. 

I The time for reporting sales of grain was extended to 1:30 p. m., August 1, 1882. 
* i Adopted December 15, 1874. 
I Adopted May 3, 1881. 
f Adopted June 10, 1884. 
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♦Rules for the Classification and Inspection of Lumber. 



WHITE PINE LUMBER. 

First akd 8kcoko Clbab. — Shall be not lea than ten inches wide, and perfect ap to eleven 
inches in width ; will then allow imperfections eqoal to bright sap one inch on one side of tiie 
whole length of the piece, if well manufactured; as width increases, will allow other or larger 
imperfections in knots or sap in proportion to the width, but not imperfections enough to decrease 
the value below the above described piece. 

Third Clear. — Shall be not less than nine inches in width, and perfect up to ten inches; wider 
than ten inches, imperfections equal to bright sap two inches on one side of the whole piece, or 
two knots aggregating the size of a half dollar, will be allowed as to the general location and effect 
upon the use of the board. 

Selbcts.— Take a piece twelve inches wide and twelve feet long as a basis ; this width will admit 
of not to cjcceed three defects; if free from sap, may allow three knots aggregating the size of a 
silver dollar, or their equivalent, on one side; if free from knots, it may allow two saps equal to 
two inches on each side; if bright, pieces under nine inches wide must be perfect on one side; over 
twelve inches wide, defects may be allowed in proportion to width. 

First Commow.— If narrow, one side may be well covered with bright sap running through one 
to one and one-half inches on each edge, no knots on face; such a piece may be from seven to ten 
inches wide; at ten to fourteen inches, some knote and leas sap; this class makes good one-side 
lumber for finishing; and, in general, knots may be allowed of a character not to injure the piece 
for finishing purposes or for cutting np; apiece seven inches wide, for example, may have bright 
sap covering one side and running through on face one to one and one>half inches and no knots; a 
piece eleven to twelve inches wide may have four inches of heart on the sap side, the sap coming 
through to the face, and there may be two or three small knots on the face; pieces wider than 
twelve inches will be allowed imperfections proportionate to width. 

Second Common.— This is a grade which, if not sap-stained, would go into First Common, and 
will admit of any amount of bright sap, together with round knots aggregating not over one and 
one-half inches in pieces fourteen inches or over wide, and shall be free from rot and shake. 

Shop.— This is a grade of lumber for cutting up for shop work; it may have large, loose, rotten 
knots, shake, and sap, and shall cut up at least sixty-six and two-thirds per cent, clear of knots and 
shake. 

Third Common.— Shall be a coarser board or piece than Second Common, but the knots, while 
they may be larger, must be tight; this grade will admit of some shake at one end of the piece, also 
straight splits not to exceed one-fifth of the length of the piece. 

Fourth Common.— May have large, coarse, unsound knots, and shake. 

BoxiNo.—This grade includes all boards with loose knots, red streaks, and bad shake. 



Clear.— 1x4 and 1x6 shall be free from sap and all other defects, perfect in thickness and width. 
tXn. 1.— May have two or three small, sound knots, or bright sap one-half to three-fourthd inch 
in width on one side of strip. 

Ko. 2.— Will admit of any amount of bright sap, and not over three small, sound knots, each 
to be n-jt larger than one inch in diameter, and be free from rot and shake. 

Ko. 3.— Is a sound strip, and will admit of small, tight knots; must be free from rot, shake, 
hearts, and splits. 

No. 4.— Is a coarse knotted strip, but the knots, while they may be large, must be tight; may 
OODtafn some shako. 

• Adopted by the Board of Directors February 12, 1889. f Amended Augiui 2Z, 1889. 
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rLOOBING, CKILING, AND PARTITION. 

Clkab. — 1x4 and 1x6 shall be free from sap and all oiher defects, perfect in thickness and width. 
*No. 1. — May have two or three small, sound knots, or bright sap one-half to three-fourths inch 
in width on one aide. 

No. 2.— Will admit of any amount of bright sap, and not over three small, sound knots, each !• 
be not lai^ger than one inch in diameter, and be free from rot or shake. 

No. 3. — Will admit o! small, tight knots, and must be free from rot, shake, hearts, and splits. 

No. 4.'May be coarser than No. 3, but the knots, while they may be large, must be tight ; may 
contain some shake. 

No. 5. — May have large, coarse, or unsound knots, red streaks, and bad shake. 

SIDING. 

Clear. — Must be free from all defects. 

No. l.-^May allow two inches of bright sap one-half the length of the piece, or its equivalent; 
or if free from sap, may allow one or two small knots, each not to exceed one-half inch in diameter, 
if sound. 

No. 2. — May allow on the face of the board bright sap, or three knots, if sound, each not more 
than one-half inch in diameter in a twelve-foot piece, and more in longer lengths; but a piece having 
both knots and sap must have less of each defect. 

No. 3. — Must be sound, and will admit of sap and small, tight knots, and be free from rot, shak^ 
hearts, and splits. 



YELLOW PINE. 

FLOORING, CEILING, AND PARTITION. 

First and Skcond Clear.— Shall be free from knots, and may contain some bright sap. 

First Standard. — Will admit of bright sap, and not more than one small knot in a twelve-foot 
piece. 

Second Standard.— Will admit of bright sap, and not over three small knots in a twelve-foot 
piece. 

Common. — All stained sap and large knotted pieces shall go into this grade. 

POPLAR LUMBER. 

In Poplar Lumber inspection, the Inspector is instructed to use his best judgment, based upon 
the general rules laid down for his guidance. He must inspect all boards and plank on the poorest 
side. The standard knot is to be considered as not exceeding one and one- fourth inches in diameter, 
and of a sound character. Splits are always a greater or less dama^ to Poplar Lumber, and will 
reduce a piece to one grade lower if the split is over twelve inches in length in boards and plank, or 
six inches in strips; but splits must be straight, and in one end only, to be allowed. All lumber 
must be sawed so that it will be of the standard thicknesses when seasoned. All lumber must be 
sawed square-edged, unless otherwise ordered; and boards and ^lank having bark and wane most be 
reduced one grade, and measured inside the wane or bark. All boards one inch thick and under 
shall be measured face measure. If sawed scant, must be placed in next thickness below. All 
badly mis-sawed lumber shall be classed as Culls. No cull is considered as having a market value 
which will not work one-half its size without waste. The lumber sawed for specific purposes must 
be inspected with a view to the adaptability of the piece for the intended use, as in many rases it 
can not be utilized for other purposes. In the inspection of the combined grades of Firsts and 
Seconds, sixty per cent, shall be Firsts, and may contain forty per cent, of Seconds Standard 
lengths are always recognized as being twelve, fourteen, and sixteen feet; but ten per cent, of ten- 
feet lengths may be allowed. Shorter than ten feet does not come within the range of marketable, 
although sometimes admitted. Squares: the sizes shall be 4x4, 5x5, 6x6, 7x7, 8x8, 9x9, and 10x10. 
Worm-holes are to be considered as oi>e of the most serious defects in Poplar Lumber. 

* Amended August 22. 1889. 
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First Poplas Lumber.— One inch to two inches in thickness shall be eight inches and upwards 
wide and absolately clear up to ten inches in width. 

At eleven inches, one inch of bright sap will be allowed. 

At twelye, thirteen, fourteen, and fifteen inches wide, two inches of bright sap will be allowed, 
or one standard knot. 

At sixteen inches and over in width, three inches of bright sap on one edge will be allowed, or 
two standard knots. 

Sbcond Poplar Lumber. — One inch to two inches in thickness shall be eight inches and upwards 
in width; and at eight and nine inches wide will admit of one inch of bright sap, but no other 
defects. 

At ten, eleven, and twelve inches wide, will admit of two inches of bright sap, or one standard 
knot. 

At thirteen, fourteen, and fifteen inches wide, will admit of three inches of bright sap and one 
standard knoi, or two standard knots if there is no sap. 

At sixteen inches and over, will admit of five inches of bright sap and one standard knot ; if 
there is no sap, then three standard knots will be admitted. . 

Two and one-half, three, and four inch First and Second Poplar shall be ten inches and over 
wide. 

Three-eighths, one-half, five-eighths, and three-fourths inch Firsts and Seconds shall be ten 
inches and over wide, and contain not less than {>event\ five per cent, of Firsts. 

Poplar Squares.— Shall he of the combined grades of Firsts and Seconds; 4x4 must be clear of all 
defects, excepting one-half inch of sap on the face side; 5x5 and 6x6 will admit of two inches of 
bright sap on one face; 7x7, 8x8, 9x9, and 10x10, will admit of three inches of bright sap on one face. 
Squares must be free of hearts and unsound knots. 

Box Boards.— Is a special grade. 

Sap Clear.— Shall be sound, but not black, and six inches and over in width, and free from all 
defects. 

. Common. — Shall include any width not less than six inches, and will allow of bright or discolored 
sap and knots beyond those described in Seconds. Two unsound standard knots will be allowed in 
this grade if over twelve inches wide; and straight splits shall not be considered a defect; otherwise, 
lumber must be sound. 

Cull Poplar.— Shall Include all grades not up to the standard of Common, and must be avail- 
able one-half of its size without waste. 

poplar strips. 

Poplar Strips shall be four and six inches wide, and known as Clear, Second Clear, and Common. 

Clear.— Shall be free from all defects. 

Second Clear.— May have bright sap, but be free from other defects. 

Common. — May contain from one to four standard knots, and a slight amount of discolored sap. 



HARD WOOD LUMBER. 

BLACK WALNUT. 

The grades of Black Walnut shall consist of the combined grades of Firsta and Seconds, Rejects, 
Shipping Culls, and Mill Culls. The cbmbined grades of Firsts and Seconds shall consist of fifty per 
cent, of Firsts and fifty per cent, of Seconds, unless otherwise stated. 

Firsts.— Shall not be less than seven inches in width; from seven to ten inches, shall be clear of 
all defects; ten to sixteen inches wide, may have one and one-half inches bright sap, or one standard 
knot; sixteen inches wide and upwards, may have two inches of bright sap, or two standard knots. 

Seconds.— Shall not be less than six inches in width ; from six to eight inches, must be clear of 
all defects; eight to ten inches, will admit of one and one-half inches of sap, or two standard knots; 
ten to sixteen inches wide, will admit of two inches of sap, or two standard knots; sixteen inches 
wide and upwards, may have three inches of sap, or three standard knots; twelve inches wide and 
tipwards, will admit of a split, if straight, one-sixth the length of the piece, provided the piece be 
equal to Firsts in other respects. Not over ten i^er cent, of Seconds will be taken with splits of the 
above character. 
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RBjE0T8.*^hall not be less than four inches in width; from fonr to aeren inohes, toAy have one 
jnch of sap, or one standard knot; seven to twelve inches wide, may have two inches of sap, or two 
eoand knots; twelve to eighteen inches wide, may have four inches of ssp, or four sound knots; 
above eighteen inches, may have five inches of bright, sound sap. 

Shippiitg Culls. — Shall include all lumber not equal to Rejects, that will average and work one- 
half of its width and length without waste. 

Mill Culls. — Shall embrace everything not included iu Shipping Culls, and must work one- 
fourth of its size without waste. 

CHEBBY. 

Cherry shall be graded and inspected according to the rules fflven for Black Walnut, with the 
exception of g^m specks. Gum specks in Cherry are a defect, and if excessive will lower the piece 
one or two grades. 

BUTTBBNUT OB WHITE WALNUT AND CHESTNUT. 

Butternut or White Walnut and Chestnut shall be inspected Firsts and Seconds, and Culls, 
FiBSTS AND Seconds. — Must not be less than six inches wide and clear up to eight inches; but at 

eight inches, may have one inch of sap or two standard knots. Defects may increase with the width, 

in proportion. Worm-holes are absolutely excluded from this grade. 

Culls. — Shall include all lumber not up to the standard of Seconds, but shall work not less than 

one-half of its size. 

BED sweet gum. 

Red Sweet Gum shall be inspected according to the rules governing Poplar, with the exception 
of sap on Firsts and Seconds, two inches of sap being the extreme width allowed on pieces eighteen 
inches wide and upwards, a proportionate amount being allowed on pieces running from that down 
to ten inches. 

ASH, BEECH, COTTONWOOD, SUOAB MAPLE, SOFT OB WATER MAPLE, AND SYCAMORE. 

Ash, Beech, Cottonwood, Sugar Maple, Soft or Water Maple, and Sycamore shall be inspected 
according to the rules governing Poplar, with the exception of bright and sound sap, which will 
not be considered a defect 

PLAIN OAK. 

FiBSTS.— Shall not be less than eight inches in width ; from eight to twelve, shall be clear; twelve 
to sixteen inches wide, may have one standard knot; sixteen to twenty inches wide, may have two 
standard knots, showing on one aide only, or two inches of sound sap. Worm-holes will not be 
admitted. 

Seconds. — Shall not be less than six inches in width; from eight to twelve inches, may have 
two standard knots; twelve to sixteen inches, may have three standard knots; sixteen to eighteen 
inches, may have three inches of bright, sound sap. 

Live sap admitted on one side in the grades of Firsts and Seconds in Plain Oak, not to exceed 
one-fifth of the surface, if without other defects. 

Cull and Common Oak. — Shall be inspected according to the rules governing Poplar. 

QUABTXBED OAK. 

Firsts. — Shall not be less than six inches in width; from six to eight inches, must be clear; 
eight to twelve inches, may have one standard knot, showing only on one side, or an equal defect 

Seconds. — Shall not be less than five inches in width ; five to nine inches, may have one standard 
knot, or equal defect; nine to twelve inches, may have two standard knoU, or an equal defect 
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* Rules Governing the Butter and Cheese Trade. 



RuLB 1. The following rules shall govern the purchase and sale of Butter and Cheese by and 
between members of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, other than specially provided for by 
the Call Board rules. 

Rule 2. There may be a Call for the' purchase and sale of Butter, Eggs and Cheese, or Butter, 
Egg and Cheese contracts during 'Change hours on all business days. The Call shall be after such 
forms as the Board of Directors may adopt, and shall be made to cover all grades of Butter and 
Cheese, and may be varied during the different seasons as may be required. 

Rule 3. An Inspector shall be appointed by the Board of Directors, who may be called upon by 
either the buyer or seller, who shall, when so called, inspect all Butter and Cheese. His compensation 
shali be as follows: two (2) cents per hundred pounds ; but no fees shall be less than fifty (50; cents. 
The party against whom the decision is rendered shall pay the Inspector's fee. Sales shall be deemed 
as binding unless the goods sold prove, upon inspection, to be inferior to the grade specified in the 
sale. In event of a dispute upon the grade between the buyer and seller, if either party shall feel 
aggrieved by the decision of the Inspector, they shall have the right to appeal to three members of 
the Chamber, one to be chosen by the buyer, and one by the seller, who, failing to agree, shall 
select a third, and their decision shall be final. If a decision shall be rendered in favor of the 
seller, the buyer shall be bound to receive the goods at the price stipulated at the time of purchase. 
When a decision is rendered in favor of the buver. the seller shall make good the delivery of other 
goods of equal quality and grade previous to 3 P. M., or pay the penalty, and all expenses shall be 
borne by the party against whom the decision is given. 

Rule 4. Transactions in Butter and Cheese for immediate delivery shall be deemed as consum- 
mated upon announcement of the purchase or sale under the Call, or elsewhere between members. 
The penalty for non-fulfillment of contract on the part of either buyer or seller shall be five per 
cent, of the contract price of the goods, except in the transactions of future delivery of Butter and 
Cheese, where the penalty shall be the difference between the contract price and the market price 
of the goods on the day on which the fulfillment of the contract shall be demanded, which difference 
shall be settled by the Butter and Cheese Inspection Committee. But nothing in this rule shall be 
construed to prevents different settlement by mutual agreement. Settlement for future deliveries 
shall be made on the basis of sixty (60) pounds for tubs, and one hundred (100) pounds for firkins. 

Rule 5. All sales by members on 'Change of Butter and Cheese shall be considered as cash, 
unless otherwise agreed between buyer and seller. 

Rule 6. No reclamation for tare on butter packages shall be allowed unless returned within 
one week from date of sale. 

CLASSIFICATION OF BUTTER. 

Cbeamery — This grade shall be composed of the highest quality of Elgin, Ohio, Indiana and 
Western ; fresh, sweet, and uniform in color, in regular style new packages. 

No. 1 Dairy. — Butter of this grade shall be of the highest grades of butter made, outside of 
creameries, and shall be in regular style of packages, fresh, sweet, and uniform in color. 

No. 2 Daiby.— Butter of this grade shall be comprised of sweet batter, but of uneven color and 
style of package. 

No. 3 Dairy. — Butter of this grade shall consist of all grades between the quality of too poor 
for No. 2 Dairy and the best grades of Grease Butter. 

CLASSIFICATION OF CHEESE. 

Fancy. — Shall be full cream, perfect in flavor, close made, fine texture, well cured, of uniform 
color and perfect surface. Boxes to be in good order. 

« Adopted May 15, 1894. 
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Choice. — Shall be slightly, or what is understood in this market as part skimmed, clean flavored , 
good texture, good surface, and boxes in good order. 

On all Cheese offered, the seller shall designate in what section of the country they are made; 
also state quality and grade. Known marks may be offered on their reputation and may not be 
full cream. 

Off flavored, out of condition, hard skinned, and any grade not classified, may be offered, sub- 
ject to inspection, by the buyer. 



* Rules Governing the Egg Trade. 



Rule 1. The following rules shall govern the purchase and sale of Eggs by and between 
members of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, other than specially provided by the Call 
Board rules. 

RuLB 2. Parties offering Eggs for sale under tlie Call shall, when required, name the State 
where the Eggs were put up or forwarded ; or they may be offered by the designating mark, or the 
mark or name by which they were known in the trade. When Eggs are offered and purchased by 
their designating mark, or the mark or name by which they are known in the market, there shall 
be no difference as to quality or condition. The purchaser must accept the Eggs unless it is shown 
that they have been damaged by some accident, or put up with some evident intent to defraud, or 
have been held for speculation, or otherwise, out of the regular course of shipments. 

Rule 3. Eggs shall be classified as follows: Firsts, Seconds and Thirds. This classification, to- 
gether with naming the locality in which the Eggs are put up, shall be the form of offering Eggs on 
Call or elsewhere, when they are not known by marks. When sales are made under the classified 
Call, the Eggs shall be ready for delivery not later than 3 o'clock, P. M., and this rule shall apply 
to ail deliveries unless otherwise agreed to by both buyer and seller ; and such sales shall be deemed 
as binding unless the Eggs sold prove, upon inspection, previous to delivery, or within twenty- 
four hours thereafter, to be inferior to the grade specified in the sale. In the event of a differ- 
ence upon the grade between buyer and seller, the Eggs shall be inspected by the Egg Inspector. 
It shall be the duty of the Inspector, in his return, to state whether the stock so inspected is 
Firsts, Seconds or Thirds, and this decision shall be final. If this decision is in favor of the seller, 
the buyer shall be bound to receive the goods and pay for the inspection. If the decision is in favor 
of the buyer, the seller shall pay for the inspection and pay the buyer five (5) cents per case penalty, 
or at that rate, and take back his goods, paying all cartage on the same. Parties desiring inspection 
must so inform the Inspector on or before 4 o'clock, P. M., on the day of sale. The Inspector must 
notify both buyer and seller of his decision within twenty-four hours of sale. This rale does not 
prohibit parties settling without the aid of inspection where both buyer and seller mutually agree 
to do so. If upon the first delivery to buyer, the goods so delivered do not appear, upon examination, 
to be of the grade sold, the seller may make a second delivery, or call in the Inspector, in which 
latter event he shall be barred a second delivery, and the decision of the Inspector shall be final. 
Both deliveries must be made on the day of purchase, unless otherwise mutually agreed to by both 
parties. In the event of an extra delivery, the seller shall pay all extra cartage. The same classi- 
fication shall be used for limed or cold storage Eggs as for fresh, but the explanation of the 
classification shall be different. The form of the Call for limed or fruit-house Eggs shall be the 
same as for fresh, except that the word " limed '' or "cold storage" shall be inserted between the 
words *• for" and *'eggs." 

Rule 4. Eergs sold under the Call may be inspected at the option of the buyer or seller, and 
this inspection shall settle the loss finally. The proportion of packages to be taken out in all cases 
shall be three out of ten, four out of twenty, five out of thirty, seven out of fifty, and ten out of one 
hundred. The party who elects to have Eggs inspected shall pay for the same, except as provided 
under Rule 3. 

* Adopted May 15, 1894. 
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BuLE 5. Contracts made for future delivery, when the simie are buyer's option> the buyer ^hall 
icive the seller notice to deliver before 10 A. M., on the day of demand, and the seller shall deliver 
the same as spot sales, and if no demand for the goods is made by the buyer previous to the expira- 
tion of the contract, the seller shall give notice of his readiness to deliver, whicli shall be deemed a 
proper tender. The seller snail have the privilege of two deliveries, as in spot sales; inspection to 
be made the same as for Eggs sold for spot delivery. Eggs sold at seller's option, the seller shall also 
have the privilege of two deliveries, as at buyer's option. 

Rule 6. All sales of Eggs by members of the Chamber shall be considered as cash, except 
otherwise agreed between buyer and seller; and the delivery to be regular shall be at the business 
house of the seller, or at any business honse within the city limits, provided that the drayage shall 
not exceed fifty (50) cents on any one lot of twenty-five (25) cases or less, or two (2) cents per case on 
round lots of twenty-five (25) cases or over, unless there be a fraction of a load in said lot, which said 
fraction shall be counted the same as a full load; and if in excess of that amount, the difference 
shall be paid by the seller. In delivering round lots of twenty-five (25) cases or over, no number less 
than twenty-five (25) cases shall be delivered at any one time, unless there be a fraction of a load in 
tb« lot, in which case it may be delivered the same as if a full load. 

Rule 7. All difference of opinion as to the construction of the foregoing rules shall be decided 
by the Egg Inspection Committee, unless one or more of said Committee be interested, in which 
case the Superintendent, or some member of the Chamber shall serve in the place. 

Rule 8. In the case of the death or absence of the Inspector, or his inability from any cause to 
net, any member of the Egg Inspection Committee may fill his place and perform his duties. 

Rule 9. The fees of the Inspector shall be ten (10) cents per case, on the lot so inspected; no 
fee to be less than twenty-five (25) cents. Loss on Eggs to be computed upon the basis of thirty 
(30) dozen to the case. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE CLASSIFICATION FOR FRESH EGGS. 

FiBSTs. — Firsts shall comprise fine marks of Eggs, fresh and reasonably clean ; such stock as gives 
good satisfaction to consumers. 

Seconds. — Seconds shall comprise all stock that is merchantable, and inferior to Firsts. 

Thirds.— Thirds shall comprise all poor stock, in bad order, rotten, etc.; stock considered not 
really merchantable. 

Known Marks. — Known Marks shall comprise such sorts as are well known to the trade under 
some particular designation or mark, and shall be of such quality as those familiar with the mark 
generally understand it to be in the season in which it is offered. The period at which Eggs are to 
be sold ''at mark" or " loss off" to be regulated by the Egg Inspection Committee, and who must 
give seven days' notice when such rules shall take effect. 

To Pass. — Firsts, to pass at the marks, must not lose to exceed one (1) dozen to the case of thirty 
(30) dozen. Seconds, to pass at the marks, must not lose to exceed one and a half (IH) dozen to the 
case of thirty (30) dozen. But should Eggs inspect as Firsts or Seconds in quality, and the loss 
exceed the amount provided to pass at the marks, the seller shall lose such excess in lose. 



DESCRIPTION FOR THE CLASSIFICATION OF LIMED AND COLD STORAGE EGGS. 

Extras. — Shall comprise the very finest marks of Limed or Cold Storage Eggs; bright, clean 
S, put up in the finest manner, where every condition necessary to produce Fancy Limed or 
Cold Storage Eggs has been complied with. 

Firsts.— Firsts shall comprise fine marks of Limed or Cold Storage Eggs, such as come in car- 
load, or smaller lots, and are packed in fine order and reasonably clean; such stock as gives good 
aatSsfaction to most consumers. 

Seconds. — Seconds shall comprise all stock that is merchantable and inferior to Firsts. 
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Thirds.— Thirds shall comprise all poor slock, in bad order, rotten, etc. ; stock not considered 
really merchantable. 

To Pass.— To pass at the marks, the same rules shall govern as for fresh. 



*RuLEs Governing the Fruit and Vegetable Trade. 



APPLES. 

Rule 1. Sales of Apples on Call shall represent not less than one hundred (100) barrels if from 
store*, and straight lots on arrival at railroad or river in lots of not less than twenty-five (25) barrels 
in each shipment. 

Rule 2. The different grades of Apples shall be known as Prime, Seconds and Rejected, whicb 
shall conform to the following description: 

Prime shall be sound, of good size, well sorted, well packed, unmixed and fairly uniform 
throughout the package. 

Seconds will represent small, sound, well packed fruit. 

Rejected will embrace decayed, frosted or wormy fruit. 

Rule 3. A barrel of Apples shall contain not less than two and three-quarters (2^) bushels. 

PEACHES. 

Rule 1. Sales of Peaches on Call shall be in lots of twenty-five (25) boxes or twenty-five (25) 
packages, or more. 

Rule 2. The g^rades of Peaches shall be designated as No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, and Rejected, and 
shall conform to the following description : 

No. 1 shall be sound, large, smooth, uniform in size and quality throughout the package. 
No. 2 shall be of medium size, sound and reasonably uniform throughout the package. 
No. 3 will consist of sound and mixed fruit. 
Rejected will represent all grades below No. 3. 

POTATOES. 

Rule 1. Potatoes sold on Call shall represent only car lots, or straight lots on arrival at railroad 
or river amounting to twenty-five (25) barrels or sacks or more, in each shipment, and one hundred 
(100) barrels or sacks from store. 

Rule 2. The grade of Potatoes shall be designated as Choice, Prime, Common and Rejected, 
and shall conform to the following description: 

Choice shall be large, or fairly large, sound, smooth, unmixed, well sorted, and free from faulty 
and small potatoes. 

Prime shall be sound, of fair size, well sorted and unmixed. 

Common will embrace sound, mixed or small rough potatoes. 

Rejected will embrace unsound and frosted stock. 

Rule 3. A barrel of Potatoes shall contain not less than two and three-quarters (2^) bushels. 



INSPECTION. 

Rule 1. The Inspector shall, when called upon to act by any member of the Chamber, inspect 
any fruits or vegetables, and report the quality or grade, according to the rules. 

Rule 2. Fees shall be regulated by the Board of Directors, and shall be paid by the party 
against whom the decision is rendered. An appeal from the decision of the Inspector can be made 
to the Inspection Committee. 

Rule 3. The inspection fee shall be as follows: Potatoes, two (2) cents per barrel; on Apples, 
two (2) cents per barrel. No inspection less than fifty cents. Car lots in bulk, $1.50 per car. 

•=• Adopted May 15, 1894. 
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* Rules of the Produce Call Board. 



RuLB 1. A " Call" for the purchase and sale of such goods as may be dealt in by members of 
the Chamber shall be held during 'Change hours on all business days, whenever ten (10) memben 
are present and desire the Call to proceed, and subject to the rules, adopted by this body, governing 
the purchase and sale of the articles offered. 

RuLK 2. The Call shall be under the direction of the Superintendent, who shall designate the 
Caller, and shall take place at 12 o'clock, M., unless otherwise changed by a vote of the members 
present. 

RuLB 3. Parties offering goods shall specify the quality or grade to which they belong, and 
section from which they came, if requested, and unless otherwise stated by the Caller or the party 
offering, shall be understood as of the highest grade of the article offered. 

Rule 4. Upon the announcement of the Caller, offers to buy or sell shall be in order. The 
flrst offer to buy or sell shall first be accepted before subsequent offers at the same price may be 
placed; but offers not accepted may be withdrawn, at the option of any party offering. Offers to 
sell at a lower, or buy at a higher figure, shall vacate all previous bids, as also a transaction. All 
differences as to offers, acceptances, irregular bids or withdrawals shall be decided at once by the 
Caller, subject to an appeal to the members present. 

RuLB 5. The Superintendent shall keep or direct the record of the bids, offerings and transac- 
tions in a book kept for the purpose. 

RuLK 6. The following shall be the order and conditions of the Call, which may be varied 
during the different seasons, as may be required, viz.: 

BuTTiB.— Spot and Futures, Creamery, No. 1 Dairy, No. 2 Dairy and No. 3 Dairy. Not less than 
five (6) tubs. Bids limited to one-quarter (K) cent per pound. 

Chbbsb. — Spot and Futures, Fancy and Choice. Not less than twenty-five (25) boxes. Bids 
limited to one-eighth {M) cent per pound. 

Applbs.— Green, car lots on track, arrivals at river, from store, one hundred (100) barrel lots. 

PoTATOBS. — Car lots on track, arrivals at river, from store, one hundred (100) barrel lots. Apples 
and Potatoes limited to straight shipment on arrival, twenty-five (25) barrels or sacks, or over, and 
one hundred (100) barrels or sacks from store. 

DuBD Fbuit.— Apples, Peaches. 

MiscBLLANBOUs ARTICLES.— Sceds, etc. In lots and bids at discretion of Caller. 

Boos.— In Cases. Week. Month. Next Month. Firsts, usual merchantable quality, Spot and 
Futures. Seconds, second quality. Spot and Futures. Known Brands, Barrels, At Mark. Not less 
than ten (10) cases. Bids limited to one quarter {\i) cent per dozen. 

There shall be annually appointed a Committee of five (5) on quotations whose business it shall 
be to post prices of Eggs. Butter and Poultry, etc., daily. 



fRuLES Governing Inspectors, Weighers, Measurers and Gaugers. 



Rule 1. Inspectors, Public Weighers, Measurers and Oaugers, appointed by the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce, are not allowed to inspect, weigh, measure or gauge any commodity in 
which they are directly or indirectly interested. 



* Adopted May 15. 1894. f Adopted October 13. 1896. 
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TARIFF OF CHARGES 



STORAGE, COMMISSIONS, TARES, Etc. 



Adopted by the Board of Directors op the Cincinnati Chamber op Commerce 

September 10, 1888. 



RATES OF STORAGE. 



Apples, Green, per bbl 5c 

*• Dried, per bbl 6 

•* Dried, per sack 3 

" Evaporated, per case 2 

•• 1 gal., per case 2)4 

" K gal-, per case 2\^ 

Ashes, Pots and Pearls, per tierce. . . 8 

Bagging, per piece 5 

perlOO 6 

" per 60 214 

" per 36 2 

" per 30 2 

Bags, Gunny, per bale 15 

*' Jute, per bale 10 

" Seamless, per bale 6 

Barytes, per bbl 15 

Batting, 100 lbs., per bale 6 

•• 50 lbs., per bale 4 

»' 25 lbs., per bale 3 

Beans (large), per sack 5 

»* (small), per sack 3 

*' per bbl 6 

Beef, per bbl 10 

<• per tierce 12 

Bitters, 1 doz., per case 3 

Boots and Shoes, per 100 lbs 10 

Borax, per bbl 8 

Bottles, per cask 60 

** per tierce 40 

" perbbl 10 

Broom Com, per bale 15 

Brooms, per doz 6 

Buckets, per doz 6 

Btitter, per bbl 15 

in firkins or tubs, por 100 

lbs., per season 40 

Candles, per box 2 



1st 2d 
Month. Month 

4c 

4 

2K 

VA 

2 

1% 

6 

4 

4 

2 

m 

VA 

15 
8 
4 

10 
5 
3 

2}4 
4 
2 
5 
8 

10 
VA 

10 
6 

40 

35 
8 

10 
4 
5 

15 



VA 



1st 2d 

Month. Month 

Canned Goods, 1 gal., per case 8c 2K 

" H gal., per case 2 IK 

** 3 lbs. (2 doE.), per case 2 IH 

" 2 lbs. (2 doz.), per case 2 IK 

" lib. (2 doz.), per case 2 VA 

Cement, per bbl 10 8 

Cheese, per box 3 2 

Cider, per bbl 10 8 

Coal Oil, per bbl 12 10 

Coffee, per bag 5 4 

*' 100 lbs., per case 5 4 

" 60 lbs., per case 4 3 

Cotton Ties 2 IK 

Cotton Yarn, per bag 5 5 

Cranberries, per bbl 10 8 

Crockery, per crate 30 25 

Currants, per cask 25 20 

perbbl 10 8 

Dried Fruit, per bbl 5 4 

'• " per sack 3 2K 

Dry Goods, per case 15 15 

" '• per bale 10 10 

Earthenware, per cask or crate 50 5C 

Eggs, case, per season 35 

Fish, per bbl 4 3 

'* per J^ bbl 3 2 

Flour, per bbl 5 4 

" in sacks, reduced to barrels, 

same rate as barrels. 

Glass, Window, 400 bxs. in car, per 

box 2 2 

" Window, 200 bxs. in car, per 

box 3 3 

** Window, 100 bxs. and less in 

car, per box 5 4 

" Window, very large, imported, 

per box 40 8JF 
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lit 2d 

Month. Month 

Glassware, per cask 60c 60c 

** perorate 50 60 

" pertierce 15 10 

perbbl 6 4 

" per case 8 4 

Oiacose, per bbl 16 12 

Grain, in elevator, regular elevator 
charges. 

" in sacks, per sack 3 3 

Hams, per tierce 10 8 

Hay, per ton .$1 00 75 

" bard pressed, per bale 15 10 

" loose pressed, per bale 15 12 . 

Hemp, per bale (large) 25 25 

*' per bale (small) 15 15 

Hides, dry, car-load lots, each 2 IK 

*' wet, car-load lots, each 3 2 

'* oar load-lots, per bale 50 40 

Highwines, per bbl 10 10 

Hops, Domestic, per bale 20 16 

*' German, per bale 25 20 

Horseshoes, per keg 6 5 

Household Goods, furniture car. . .$8 50 $3 60 

Iron and Steel, per 100 lbs 2 \}i 

Iron, Pig or Blooms, per ton 5 5 

Kraut, per cask 26 20 

" perbbl 16 10 

•• perj^bbl 12 10 

Lead, per 100 lbs 2 l}i 

Lead, White or Red, per 100 lbs 4 3 

Leather, per roll 10 10 

Lemons, per box 10 8 

Lime, per bbl 6 6 

Liquors, Foreign and Domestic, per 

Mpipe 20 20 

" Foreign and Domestic, per 

K pipe 10 10 

" Foreign and Domestic, per 

bbl 10 10 

Macaroni, per box 3 2 

Merchandise of all kinds, not speci- 
fied, per 100 lbs 15 16 

Mill Feed— Bran, Middlings, etc., per 

sack 4 8 

Molasses, per bbl 10 8 

Moss, per bale 20 15 

Nails, per keg 3 2 

Nuts, per bbl 6 4 

'- per sack 4 3 

Oakum, per bale 3 8 

Oil, perbbl 10 8 

'* Petroleum, per bbl 25 25 

Onions, per bbl 5 4 

per sack 5 4 

Orange?, per box 10 8 

perbbl 10 8 

Paint, per bbl 12 10 



1st afl 

Month. MoB«h 

Paper, per bundle Ic lo 

'' News, rolls, per car $10 00 |9 00 

Peaches, Dried, per bbl 5 4 

" ** per sack 4 8 

Peanuts, per bag 5 4 

Peas, per bbl 5 4 

** per sack 5 4 

Pecans, per bbl 5 4 

*' per sack 4 8 

Pepper, per package 4 8 

Pickles, per bbl 10 9 

perj^bbl 8 6 

" gallon cases.. 3 8 

** }^ gallon cases 2 ' 2 

*' M gallon cases 2 2 

" pints 2 i 

Pimento, per package 4 8 

Pitch, per bbl i 6 6 

Plaster, per bbl 10 8 

Portland Cement 10 8 

Potash, per box 1 1 

Potatoes, per bbl 5 4 

** per sack 4 8 

Prunes, per cask 40 .86 

'* per sack 6 4 

Queensware, per cask 60 '50 

" perorate 60 60 

Rags, per bale 60 60 

Railroad Spikes, per keg 6 4 

Raisins, per box 2 t 

Rice, per bbl 8 6 

"' per sack 8 6 

Rope, per coil (small). 3 $ 

Rosin, i)er bbl 6 6 

Salt, per bbl 5 4 

*" Turk's Island, per bag 3 8 

*' Liverpool, per bag 5 4 

Saltpeter, per bag 4 8 

Seed, Clover, per bag 3 8 

*' Timothy, per bag 3 8 

** Flax, per bag 2 2 

" Red Top, per bag 4 4 

'* Millet, per bag 4 8 

'* Hungarian, per bag 4 8 

Shot, per keg 6 6 

Soap, per box 2 2 

" per case 2 8 

Soda Ash, per cask (large) 50 40 

it .« per cask (small) 40 80 

" pertierce 30 25 

Soda, Caustic, per drum 12 10 

" Sal,pertierce 8 8 

Starch, per box 2 2 

*' perbbl 5 4 

*• per crate 5 4 

" per case 2 2 

Stoves, large, each 85 80 
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iBt 2d 

Montt^. Month 

Bujcar, per bbl 6c 5c 

*• perhhd 30 25 

Tallow, per bbl 12 10 

Tar, per bbl 10 • 8 

Tea, per chest 8 8 

*' per K chest 5 5 

" per caddy 2 2 

Tin, 20x28, per box 3 3 

" 14x20, per box 2 2 

" 14x14, per box 2 2 

Tobacco, Leaf, per hhd 50 40 

Tabs, per nest 6 4 

" perdoK 15 13 

Turpentine, per bbl 15 12 

" 10 gallons, per case 4 3 

" 5 gallons, per case. .... 3 3 

Vinegar, per bbl 10 8 

Whisky, per bbL 10 10 



Lit 2d 

Month. Month 

Whiting, per bbl 10c 8c 

Wine, per cask 20 20 

" perKcask 10 10 

'* per case 3 3 

Wool, per sack 12 10 

Yam, Wool and Cotton 12 10 

KMPTT COOPKRAOR. 

Flonr Barrels, each 2 2 

Ham Tierces, each 3 3 

Hogsheads, each 10 10 

Lard Kegs, each 1 1 

Lard Tierces, each 3 3 

Molasses Barrels, each 3 3 

Oil Barrels, each 3 3 

Pork Barrels, each 3 3 

Whisky Barrels, each 3 3 



COMMISSIONS. 



On sales of Flour, per bbl 10 cents. 

On purchase of same, cash in hand. 

per bbl 5 " 

On sales of Pork, Beef, Lard, Bacon, 
Tallow, Oils, Sugar, Molasses, 
CoflTee^and Cotton 2K percent. 

Purchasing of the same, cash in 

hand 2% " " 

On sales of Hay, per ton 50 cents. 

On sales of Domestic Liquors, of 
all kinds, excepting Whisky 
and High wines 5 percent. 

On sales of Bourbon or Rye Whis- 
ky, in bond, per bbl* 60 cents. 

On sales of Bourbon or Rye Whis- 
ky, tax paid, per bbl* $1.00 

On sales of High wines, on account 

of distillers, per bbl 25 cents. 

On sales of Live or Dressed Hogs. 2M per cent. 

On sales of Rye, Wheat and Corn, 

per bushel l cent. 

On sales of Barley, per bushel 2 cents. 

On sales of Oats, per bushel H cent. 

For use of sacks when furnished 
by consignee, for each ten days 



out, per bushel IH cents. 

On Seed, Clover 1 J^ per cent. 

On Seed, Timothy 2 " " 

On Seed, Flax..... IK ** '* 

On Seed, Blue Grass 6 

On Seed, Herd Grass and Red Top. 5 " ** 

On Seed, Hungarian and Millet... 2K " '* 

On Green Apples, per bbl 15 cents. 

On Potatoes, per bbl 15 

On Potatoes, in bulk 5 per cent 

On purchase of same, cash in hand. 2]4 *' " 

On sales of Butter and Cheese 5 " ** 

On sales of Pig Iron or Blooms. . . 2>^ *' '* 

On sales of Cooperage 6 *' " 

On sales of all other articles of 

Produce and Merchandise 5 " " 

For guaranteeing Time Sales 2H *' 

For drawing and negotiating billa 

with indorsement 2H ** " 

For adjusting insurance on loasee, 

on amount received 2K " " 

For collecting moneys by legal 

process 2>^ to 5 " " 

For receiving and remitting money, 

including purchase of exchange Vi " 



CHARGES FOR CURING, PACKING, ETC., THE HOG PRODUCT. 



FORK BUSINESS. 

Curing Meats in bulk (dry salt), per 1,000 

lbs $3 00 

Packing POrk, per bbl 2 00 

pHcking or trimming Pork or Beef in bar- 
rels, exclusive ot barrels, salt and pickle, 
per bbl 46 

Packing or trimming? Pork or Beef in bar- 
rels, exclusive of barrels, salt and pickle, 
in KbblB 35 



Packing Bulk Meat in hogsheads, exclusive 

of salt and hogsheads, per hhd* 35e 

Packing Bacon in hogsheads, exclusive of 

hogsheads, per hhd 35 

Packing can vased Hams in tierces, exclusive 

of tierces and paper, per tierce 30 

Packing Bacon in boxes, exclusive of boxes, 

per box 25 

Packing English Meats in boxes, exclusive 

of boxes and salt, per box 50 



♦Adopted May 7,1805. 
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Peking Hams in slack barrels, exclusive of 

barrels, per bbL $0 20 

Clearing Clear Rib Sides, per 1,000 lbs 50 

Heceiving and bulking Cored Meats, per 

1,000 lbs 1 25 

Orerhauling and rebulking Cured Meats, 

per 1,000 lbs 1 00 

Smoking Dry Salted Meats, per 1,000 lbs. . . 1 50 
Smoking Sweet Pickled Meats, per 1,000 lbs. 2 50 
Caring Meats in sweet pickle, per 100 lbs. . . 1 00 
Ganvasing Sugar Cured Meats, exclusive of 

materials, per piece 2K 

Weighing Bulk Meats or Bacon, per 1,000 lbs. 12^ 
l^ailing, boring, weighing and marking 

' tierces of same, per tierce 5 

Kailing, boring, weighing and marking of 

same, per bbl 4 

CHARGES FOB STORAGE OF THE HOO PRODUCT. 

On Pork, where received, per bbl., first month, 
8c.; each additional month, 5c. 

On Lard, where received, per tierce, first 
month, 10c.; each additional month, 8c. 

On Bulk Meats, where received, per 1,000 lbs., 
first month, 40c.; each additional month, 20c. 

Storage to commence March 1st on all articles 



made from hogs received and packed the legular 
way. 

Where pieces are taken in to be cured, storage 
shall commence with the date of receipt of such 
pieces. 

Bacon, per hogshead, 25c. per month. 

Bacon, per K hogshead and box, 15c. per 
month. 

Hams, canvased, each, Ic. 

Insurance shall commence at the time the stuff 
is received, and lates charged shall be governed 
by the custoAtiary rules of insurance companies 
for short or long policies. 

Commissions on sales, 2K per cent. 

COLD STORAGE CHARGES. 

Pickled Meats, in tierces, 35c. per tierce for 
first month, and 25c. per tierce, per month, there- 
after. 

Dry Salt Meats, receiving, bulking, and one 
month storage, $2 50 per 1,000 lbs.; each addi- 
tional month, $1 00 per 1,000; rebulking, $1 25 
per 1,000 lbs. 

Note.— All goods, wares, or merchandise, left or con- 
sijcned for sale, with or to Commiafiiou Merchants, and 
upon which caith advances have been made, are liable 
to be sold at any time, should it be necessary, in order 
to protect the advances made. 



RATES OF CHARGES ON COTTON. 



1st. The charge for insnrance, drayage, labor 
and sampling, weighing, storage and commission 
on Cotton to be, in all, $1 00 per bale, with addi- 
tional charge for insurance of % per cent, per 
month, and storage of 15c. per bale, after first 
month, for each additional month. 

2d. Regular rates of insurance, in transit, estab- 
lished by Board of Underwriters, to be charged. 



3d. Interest at the rate of 6 per cent, per an 
num shall be chai^ged on all advances of every 
character. 

Note.— All shipments &re covered by 0]pen policies 
of insurance, unless owners instruct otherwise at or 
before shipment: and in all cases where advances nave 
been made, or Rblpments drawn against, the property 
Is covered to the amount of such advances or drafts, 
without reference to instructions. 



CHARGES FOR RECEIVING AND FORWARDING. 



Whisky, Pork, Lard, Fish and Tallow, per bbL 5c 

Cotton, per bale 6 

Flour, per bbl 3 

Kegs of Lard and Butter, per keg 2 

Hogsheads of Bacon and Tallow, per bhd. . . 10 

Pork and Bacon, in bulk, per 1,000 lbs 10 

Hats, Bonnets, Shoes and Feathers, per pkg. 5 

Salt, per bbl 3 

** per sack 2 

Leaf Tobacco, per hhd. or box 20 . 



Sugar, per bhd 15c 

Molasses, per bbl 6 

Beans, Dried Apples and Peaches, per pkg. . 6 

Pig Iron, per ton 20 

All other articles of Produce or Merchan- 
dise, per 100 lbs., including transfer 10 

For advancing charges and freight — 2 per cent. 

Note.— All aotoal charges Incurred, iDcludinff dray- 
age, Insurance, cooperage or storage, are to be added to 
the above rates. 



TARES. 



Sugar, in hogsheads 12 per cent. 

Indigo, in ceroons 11 " '* 

Salt, per bbl. (280 lbs.) 20 pounds. 

*• per bbl. (7 bush.) 25 



Cotton, Feathers, Salt in bags, and 

Spices No tare. 

All other articles in hogsheads, casks, 
tierces, barrels, kegs or boxes, not 
enumerated Actual tare 
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WEIGHTS. 



Standard weights, in the absence of contracts, of various commodities, adopted 
by the Board of Directors of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce and Merchants' 
Exchange, April 3, 1888: 



BUBRJEL. 

Apples, Dried 25 Ibe. 

Barley :.... 48 *' 

Barley Malt, including weight of sacks. 34 ** 

Beans 60 " 

Buckwheat 50 *• 

Chestnuts, as to dryness 50@56 '* 

Com in ear, 70 lbs., until changed by 

Board of Directors to 68 " 

Com, Shelled 66 ** 

Corn Meal 60 " 

Hair, Plastering 8 " 

Hominy 60 ** 

Lime 70 " 

Oats /... 32 " 

Onions 66 " 

Onion Sets, Top 28 " 

** " Bottom, Struck Measure. 

Peas, Dried 60 " 

Peanuts 22 '* 

Potatoes 60 " 

*» Sweet 50 " 

Rye 56 *» 

Salt. »50 *• 

Seed, Blue Grass, Kentucky 14 '* 

'» Blue Grass, English 24*' 

•• Broom Com 46*' 

" CastorBeans 46 " 



BUSHEL. 

Seed, Clover 60 Iba. 

" Flax 50 " 

" Hemp, Imported 40 " 

*' Hemp, Domestic 44 *' 

" Hungarian 48 " . 

" Lawn Grass 16 ** 

•* Millet, Common 50 ' 

** Millet, German 50 * 

'• Orchard Grass 14 " 

" Osage Orange 33 * 

" Sorghum 50 ' 

" Red Top 14 '• 

*• Timothy 45 " 

" Turnip 50 " 

" Rape 50 " 

Wheat 60 ' 

TON. 

Broom Cora 2,000 lbs. 

Bran, Shipetuff and Middlings 2,000 '' 

Coal 2,000 " 

Coke 2.000 ** 

Hemp 2,240 " 

Iron, Pig, chill mould 2,240 " 

" Pig. sand mould .2.268 " 

" Pig, blooms 2.464 " 

»• Ore 2,240 " 

*' Scrap 2,000 ** 



« TbU, M adopted dti April R, 189S, wu 56 pounds, but was changed to 5U poundK April 17, lOOL 
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HONORARY MEMBERS. 



Names. , When Elected 
Henby Pbobasco 1871 

Miles Greenwood* 1873 

John H. Geeard* 1874 

David Sinton 1876 

Reuben R. Springer* 1876 

James F. Torrence* 1877 

George Graham* 1878 

Charles W. West* 1879 

William Procter* 1880 

Joseph Longworth* 1881 

John Sherman 1883 

William Glenn* 1884 

George H. Pendleton* 1886 

Joseph Rawson* 1887 

Henry C. Urner 1888 

Samuel F. Covington* 1889 

John A. Gang* 1890 

Charles Davis 1891 

John Kennett* 1892 

Richard Smith* 1893 

Julius Freiberg 1894 

A. E. Armstrong: 1895 

David Gibson* 1895 

Reuben A. Holden 1897 

Paris C. Brown 1898 

John H. Gerard February' 10, 187G James F. Torrence September 28. 1887 

George Graham March 1, IS81 George H. Pendleton. . .November 24, 1889 

Joseph Longworth December 30, 1883 &amuel F. Covington.... December 20, 1889 

William Procter A pril 4, 1884 Joseph Rawson November 15, 1891 

Charles W. West September 21, 1884 David Gibson February 7, 1897 

Reuben R. Springer December 10,1881 John A. Gang January 15,1898 

Miles Greenwood November 6, 1885 Richard Smith April 22, 1898 

Wiluam Glenn July 17, 18H7 John Kennett December 12,1898 
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In Ulemoriam. 


BENNEVILLE KLINE, 


Aged 77. 


Died January 3, 1898 


JULIUS J. BANTLIN, 


" 7L 


" January 12, 1898 


JOHN A. GANG 


'• 72. 


»• January 15, 1898 


CHRISTIAN KLEIN. . 


'• 69. 


" January 29, 1898 


WILLIAM 8. MELLEN, 


" 65. 


•* February 5, 1898 


ALBERT M. STIM80N, 


" 65. 


•' March 8, 1898 


A. R. LAPFERTY, 


" 60. 


" March 26, 1898 


BERNARD HEUCKMANN, 


•* 61. 


" March 29, 1898 


FREDERICK SCHMIDT, . 


" 6L 


" April 19, 1898 


RICHARD SMITH, . . 


" 76. 


" April 22, 1898 


CHARLES L. COLBURN, . 


" 76. 


- May 13, 1898 


CHARLES F. MUTH, . 


•• 66. 


" May 16, 1898 


W. P. WALKER, Jr.. . 


" 48. 


" May 25. 1898 


MAY FECHHEIMER, . . 


" 51. 


" May 28, 1898 


JOHN A. WILLIAMSON, . 


•' 72. 


" July 7, 1898 


PETER W. SCHNEIDER, . 


" 67. 


" July 9, 1898 


WARREN RAWSON, . 


" 57. 


" July 12, 1898 


LEWIS MAYER, . 


'.' 60. 


'♦ July 13, 1898 


FRED. H. ALMS, 


" 69. 


" July 26, 1898 


GEORGE E. CURRIE. . 


" 66. 


" August 13, 1898 


F. A. SCHWILL, . 


" 61. 


" September 28, 1898 


JAMES C. RICHARDSON, . 


" 64. 


'• October 1, 1898 


WILLIAM H. SHOENBERGER, 


" 63. 


•* October 16, 1898 


SAMUEL PKITZ, . 


" 62. 


" October 17, 1898 


JULIUS DEXTER, 


" 58. 


" October 21, 1898 


REUBEN B. BROOKS, 


•' 57. 


" October 22, 1898 


JOSEPH B. S. EVANS. 


•' 43. 


•* November 10, 1898 


EMILE SCHMITT, 


" 48. 


" November 13, 1898 


CHARLES HOEFINGHOFF, 


*' 66. 


" November 20, 1898 


JOHN KENNETT, 


" 89. 


•• December 12, 1898 


ROBERT M. ARCHIBALD, 


•• 46. 


'■~"-l 
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Memorial Reports, 



The following reports of Committees of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce 
appointed to prepare memorial papers on the death of members^ were adopted 
by the Association in general session, and are printed by order of the Board 
of Directors : 

JOHN BARRETT. Died December 29, 1897. 

The silent reaper has again invaded bur ranks, for upon December 29, 1897, John Barrett, 
aged 58, for many years a member of this body, was taken from our midst. 

Captain Barrett was a man of marked characteristics, possessing indomitable will, un- 
bounded energy, and untiring perseverence ; just such requisites as insure success in his 
chosen business, for he lias been intimately connected with the River interests of our city for 
more than thirty-three years. 

During that time he has overcome many reverses, and, at his death, stood a successful 
and respected member. 

His genial, happy, cherry disposition and large liberality endeared him to many friends. 

For months he has borne with patience and fortitude a painful illness, and death came, a 
blessed relief, finding him ready and willing to go. 

Whereas, John Barrett, an honored member, has been taken from this life, be it 

Remlvedj That the sympathy of this Chamber be extended to his bereaved family, and a 
copy of this resolution be spread upon the records of the Chamber. 



Paris C. Brown, ^ 

R. W. Wise, 
Val. p. Collins, 
S. W. Bard, 

P. R. BUDD, 



> CmnmiUee. 



JOHN A. GANG. Died January 15, 1898. 

John A. Gano was born at Middletown, Butler County, Ohio, May 1, 1826, and died at 
Cincinnati, January 15, 1898. 

In early life Mr. Gano began his identity with the activities of Cincinnati, which were 
conti nued throughout his long career. With the advance of years he became especially 
^minent among those who manifested interest in questions affecting the public welfare — 
morally and materially — and, in all this effort and service for the general good, there was 
lacking that manifestation of self-advancement which so often marks the career of those who 
gain distinction. He was ever modest in such matters, but firm and unyielding in adherence 
to convictions, and in actions which, in his judgment, were calculated to modify existing evils 
or to bring about needful measures for the betterment of conditions. 
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Ab a member of the Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Gano displayed zealous interest from the 
first, which was continued to the last. He was elected a member of the Board of Officers in 
1860, as Secretary, which position he held for seven yearly terms. He was elected President 
in 1867, and for two succeeding terms. Thus, for ten consecutive years, he had prominent 
official identity with the Chamber of Commerce, which would have been prolonged but for 
his insistence that others should be called to such position of honor. In 1890, by unanimous 
vote of the Board of Directors, he was elected an honorary member, which distinction has 
been accorded to but few persons. 

Mr. Gano's interest in public questions naturally found him in sympathy with the move- 
ment which brought into existence the National Board of Trade, an organization which was 
founded thirty years ago, and the influence of which has been of importance in high degree 
in agitation and inauguration of beneficial public measures. During a large part of this time 
he was the chosen Vice-President of that organization, representing the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce, which honor he enjoyed at the close. Mr. Gano's dignity of bearing, his modesty 
of manner, his intelligent understanding of the significance of public questions, his tireless 
service in the interest of general good, his firmness and fearlessness of speech where occasion 
called for such action, gave him a special prominence in the deliberations of the National 
Board of Trade, and, in his relationships through the Chamber of Commerce and otherwise, 
he was especially influential concerning affairs locally and generally. 

In this brief record of the good work so long continued of our deceased member, it is not 
practicable to introduce in detail the various measures with which he was especially iden- 
tified. It is fitting, however, to allude to the wisdom and influence which he displayed when, 
in 1869, Professor Cleveland Abbe, then in charge of the Cincinnati Observatory, sought the 
aid of the Chamber of Commerce in an enterprise, contemplating the utilization of daily tele- 
graphic information for forecasting weather conditions and changes. Mr. Gano, more than 
any other person, was influential in instituting measures at that time which gave this impor- 
tant application of science in the interest of human welfare a start, and which has reached a 
position among concerns recognized as in the highest degree of importance to mankind. 

Mr. (tano's life was identified with various business interests in our community, among 
which was an influential relationship for a long term with one of the daily newspapers. He 
was called into service for the Government on some special commissions of high trust, but 
never aspired to or entertained political candidacy. In his personal relationship he was 
affable and cordial. In his charities, which were abundant, he wa** unostentatious. In his 
responses to appeals of the needy he was ever generous. Throughout his career, and in all 
his relationships, his life reflected in the highest sense fidelity to honorable methods, and its 
infiuence has been conspicuous for usefulness and encouragement to fellow men. As a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Commerce, in which relationship we have been especially called upon 
•to speak, his labors have been of great extent and scope, unselfish and continuous, impart- 
ing to our Association assistance and value, which has in no other instance been surpassed. 

As a committee of the Chamber to give form to expression of tribute to our friend and fel- 
low member, now removed from us, we ask that this report be placed upon the records of the 
Association, and that a copy be furnished the family of our deceased member, who have, in 
the fullest degree, our sympathy in the bereavement and loss which has overtaken them. 

James M. Glenn, 1 

William N. Hob art, 

H. Wii^oN Brown, 

M. Knaul, 

Lkvi C. Good ale, 

Thomas Morrison, 

B. W. Wasson, 

C. B. Murray, 
A. Hickenlooper, 
C. M: Hollo way. 



Committee. 
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CHRISTIAN KLEIN. Died January 29, 1898. 

Christian Klein, who for thirty-five years was an honored member of this body, ie 
no more. 

His mysterious death is particularly distressing and fills our hearts with grief and sadness. 

We can only record briefly a memorandum of the fact, and in performing that sad duty, 

we ask you remaining members to hear a few words referring to his many virtues, and to his 

kind and cheerful disposition, and join w^ith us in extending to his estimable wife and 

members of his family, such consolations as we can so feebly express. 

Death is sad under all circumstances, but when sudden or surrounded with mystery, it 
awakens the keenest sympathy. 

While he had reached nearly three score and ten years, the usual time allotted to man, 
yet to be stricken down by the hands of an assassin, makes his end more than ordinarily 
distressing. 

. If faults he had, let them rest in his grave with all of him that is mortal, remembering 
only his virtues, his genial disposition, his energy and perseverance, his fraternal feeling for 
his fellow man, and his aflection for his family. 

Christian Klein was born in Germany, September 16, 1828, and died on January 29, 
1898. He came to Cincinnati in July, 1854. Having learned the trade of a miller in Germany 
he began the milling business here in 1860, and continued in same until his death, but for the 
past few years had not been in daily attendance on the floor of the Chamber, leaving the 
active duty to his sons. 

Christian Klein was one of the sturdy pioneers of this city, who are fast passing away ; 
a man whose word could be taken at all times, and one who would spurn to do an unkind act. 
Peace to his ashes. 

Remlvtd, That a copy of the above })e spread upon the minutes of this Chamber, and one 
sent to his bereaved family. 

J. W. Fisher, "1 

Grove J. Penney, 
CuAS. S. Maguire, 
B. W. Wasson, 
B. W. Gale, 
Herman Goepper, 
Geo. C. Schneider, 



Commitiee. 



RICHARD SMITH. Died April 22, 1898. 

Richard Smith began his identity with the affairs of the Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce early in its history. The energy and talent which he displayed gave important impulse 
to the aims and objects of the organization. With the widening of scope and extension of 
influence of the work of tlie Chamber his force of character found effective development. 
Not only did his genius impress itself upon the commercial affairs promoted by the Associa- 
tion, but in its deliberations upon broad public questions he became conspicuous, and with 
rare exceptions was identified with the winning side in controversy or discussion. He had 
the happy faculty of getting quickly into the merit of a question, and by close, concise, logical 
reasoning and the application of sound common sense carried conviction in his argumente. 
Where there was occasion for framing resolutions expressive of the sentiment of the Chamber 
in important matters he was almost uniformly placed on the committees, and with great 
frequency was made Chairman. The many strong, clear, forcible actions which the records 
.show as occurring during his intimate connection with the affairs of the Chamber largely 
reflect his work and ability. 
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When Adam Peabody was appointed Superintendent of the Chamber of Commerce in 
1846, Richard Smith became his assistant, and in 1849 he was chosen Superintendent, which 
position he held for five years, during which term he also served as Secretary, continuing in 
the latter office for six succeeding years. In 1850, while Secretary and Superintendent, he 
took an active part in securing the incorporation of the Association, and for many years past 
has been the only surviving one of the incorfwrators of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce 
and Merchant's Exchange, which received its charter under an Act passed Marcli 23, 1850. 
This event, forty-eight years ago, was ten years and five months subseciuent to the organiza- 
ti<m of the Association, in October, 1839. 

Of the many instances of important service in promotion of the interests and aims of the 
Chamber r)f Commerce in its committee work performed by Richard Smith, a notable one 
was the negotiation with the Government in 1879 for possession of the site of the present 
home of the organization, which was secured on especially favorable terms, through effortn in 
which Mr. Smith was personally prominent. 

Beginning in newspaper service in commercial and financial affairs, Richard Smith passed 
to the broa<ler opportunities of political work, and became one of the most noted of western 
journalists— a position attained not so much by dash and brilliance in the use of language as 
for acuteness of perception and effective application of comment, attended with an ability to 
recognize conditions which counted for the advancement of public interests, and the use of 
plain, forceful, vigorous exi)res8ion8 in treatment of such matters. He was a prominent 
factor in shaping sentiment and encouraging actions in national affairs, and throughout all the 
display of power and attending successes was never personally boastful. 

Not only was he recognized as a stnmg writer, but he displayed a knowledge and com- 
prehension of the underlying principles governing business affairs which were brought into 
requisition in directing the concerns of the Cincinnati dazette, during a long period. His im- 
jMjrtant influence for the elevation of commercial interests and practices, for the promotion of 
educational meanures, and for the better recognition of the truly religious sentiment, secured 
for the (iazeite an exceptional reputation, and when this publication was consolidated with 
tlie Tom /mrcKi/ this good work of Richard Smith was continued in the newer surroundings. 

In the early history of organization for securing associated press news Mr. Smith took 
an active and conspicuous part, maintaining long identity in <Urecting matters which the 
peculiar requirements of such an enterprise called for. 

In the later years of his fareer Mr. Smith held a position in the Board of Review and the 
Board of Supervisors, of this city, of which bodies he was President. He was a member of 
the latter-named board at the time of his death, and its President. He was elected an Hono- 
rary Member of the Chamber of Commerce in 1893. 

Richard Smith was an ardent supporter of measures which counted for the advancement, 
prosperity or the good name o( Cincinnati. Perhaps no other citizen has had his individuality 
more <listinctly impress^nl upon the progress of this city. His long life here has been om* of 
industry, of untiring effort for the general good. Few citizens have been so eminently helpful 
to the community. The Chamber of Commerce, the City of Cincinnati and vicinity, the 
State, and the concerns of the country, owe much to Richard Smith, for the wisdom, the in- 
dejiendeiice of action, the persistent fidelity to demands in the interest of the public good, whicli 
&• distinguished his career during a period of more than half a century. His death is a loss, 
in that it brings to an end his personal force, but his work has an enduring existence, which 
can not be removed by the passing of the individual who had identity in its performance and 
development. 

Richard Smith was born in Ireland, January 30, 1823. He came to this country in 1841, 
since which time his home and his activities have been at Cincinnati. He died at liis resi- 
dence in Clifton on the morning of April 22, 1898, in his seventy-sixth year. 

Those to whom the decea8e<i was near and dear have the fullness of sympathy in .sorrows 
which separation by death implies— which sorrows will be softened by the solace which comes 
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from knowledge of the rich aohievementa in the interests of others which have marked the 
long life of unselfish, untiring work of him whose presence with us is now terminated. 
On behalf of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce. 

Thomas Morrison, 

Charles Davis, 

H. Wilson Brown, 

Michael Ryan, 

Alexander McDonald, ^ Committee. 

A. Howard Hinklb, 

A. T. Goshorn, 

Henry Probasco, 

Charles B. Murray, 



WILLIAM PERRY WALKER, Jr. Died May 25, 1898. 

Born at Newport, Ky., September 3, 1850. 
Died at Clifton Forge, Va., May 25, 1898. 

Mr. Walker's early life w^as spent in active connection with steamboat service, which 
then constituted Cincinnati's principal activity and source of prosperity. From the beginning 
he manifested signal ability and aptitude in all matters pertaining to public transportation. 

In August, 1878, he entered upon active service with the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 
With the growth and prosperity of that corporation he was, until the end of his life, most 
conspicuously and usefully identified. Occupying successively positions of high trust and 
responsibility, he commanded alike the commendation of his superiors, the esteem of his 
associates, and the high respect of all with whom he came in commercial contact 

In social life, Mr. Walker's high attributes of benevolent geniality were constantly in 
evidence. 

In the gloomy days, when a pall rested upon Cincinnati by reason of unprecedented floods, 
Mr. Walker's exertions in the relief of suffering were incessant and most efiicient. 

In bis chosen fraternity of Masonry, evidences of confidence and esteem of his associates 
were manifest in His repeated elevation to posts of honor and distinction. As Past Eminent 
Commander of Covington Commandery No. 7, Knights Templar, 32d Degree Mason, and Past 
Master of Ceremonies Ohio Consistory, S. P. R. S., 32d Degree, and Past Chief Rabbin Syrian 
Temple, U. M. S., he was subjected to severest tests and never found wanting. 

As a member of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, his influence and energies were 
ever cast upon the side of progress. He was prominently identified with every movement 
looking to the promotion of the interests of Cincinnati ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in the death of William Perry Walker, Jr., Cincinnati loses a citizen of 
great promise, and the Chamber of Commerce a member of inestimable value. 

That this tribute of his memory be spread upon the records of the Society, and that a 
copy of the same be furnished to his family, as an evidence of sincere sympathy in their irre- 
parable loss. 

A. H. McLeod, 

G. W. Davis, 

W. W. Pearody, 

H. Lee Early, j- CommiJUee, 

W. B. Melish, 

J. W. HOYT, 

E. P. Wilson, J 
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PETER W. SCHNEIDER. Died July 9, 1898. 

Peter W. Schneider, an honored member of this body for sixteen years, died July 9, 1898. 

He was bom in this city January 6, 1841. 

Shortly after leaving college he engaged in the brewing business with his father, L. 
Schneider, and remained in the business until his decease, being associated with the firms of 
FosB, Schneider & Brenner, and Foss & Schneider, and the Foss, Schneider Brewing Com- 
pany, as Secretary and Treasurer. 

During all the years of his usefulness, he was an active and efficient member of the Cin- 
cinnati Brewers' Association, occupying at different times important offices therein, which he 
filled with the devotion to -duty which characterized him in every position in his life to which 
he was called. 

Mr. Schneider was a man of exceptional modesty of character, retiring in his disposition, 
and even-tempered in remarkable degree. 

His instincts were kindly in all his relations in life, whether with his family or business 
associates, or the outer world. Aggressiveness was not a part of his nature. 

His integrity was of that unswerving character that neither the hope of gain nor the temp- 
tations of reverses could cause him for a single moment to entertain the idea of injustice to his 
fellow men. 

The highest type of manhood embodies personal purity, charity, love of family, devotion 
to duty, and a high sense of mercantile honor. Of such noble type was Peter W. Schneider. 

C. H. Kellogg, 



Edward Goepper, 
Louis Hehman, 
Lewis Elsas, 
f. a. schwill, 



Committee. 



WARREN RAWSON. Died July 12, 1898. 

In the passing away by death of Warren Rawson there has been removed from the Cin- 
cinnati Chamber of Commerce one whose long connection with the Association has been at- 
tended with constant identity with and devoted interest in such material affairs as furnish the 
occasion for such organizations, and which also represent the basis of growth and prosperity 
of a community. 

Immediately upon the close of his school life, Warren Rawson entered upon an active 
business career, associated with his father, the late Joseph Rawson. The sterling qualities of 
the parent, which ever governed for honorable and correct procedures in all business afifairs, 
were a legacy which the young man received, by which he was under all conditions guided, 
and which served to distinguish his career to its close. 

Warren Rawson was a man of industry, of intelligent comprehension of the liabilities 
and responsibilities of business enterprises, and, in his broad view of questions before him, he 
was neither over hasty in reaching conclusions, nor vascillating in position. He considered 
the bearings, planned the course to pursue, and entered earnestly upon the accomplishment 
of ends in view. He thus possessed and disclosed the elements of success in undertakings. 

In 1874, he was elected to the responsible position of Treasurer of the Cincinnati Chamber 
of Commerce, and member of the Board of Officers. Although a comparatively young man at 
that time, his counsel in the various questions and controversies arising in the concerns of 
such an organization, was recognized by his associates with full respect for his grasp of condi- 
tions and fairness of decision. But official life had little of attraction for him. In fact, his quiet 
nature led him to decline from time to time the acceptance of such posts of honor. He was, 
however, called into service in the official boards of various corporations in which he was in- 
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tereeted. In 1893, he was elected President of the Cincinnati Union Stock Yard Company, 
and, as such official, became the General Manager of the concerns of this corporation, which 
position he held at his death. He entered earnestly upon the duties of the office, which were 
at times attended with difficulties and controversies calling for great wisdom of action. Hav- 
ing no wish to secure undue advantage of others, and prompted by a disposition to be fair to 
all sides, he made a record for himself in this difficult ser\'ice which will be remembered by 
those who have known him, and have been under the influence of his executive operations, 
with great satisfaction and admiration. 

Warren Rawson was born at Cincinnati, July 24, 1841, which city has been his home 
throughout his life. After having prepared for a college course of education in this city, he 
entered Harvard College, and, in 1861, graduated as an engineer from the T^wrence Scientific 
School of that institution. In the following year he became a member of the firm of J. Rawson 
& Son, in pork packing operations in this city, in which the senior member had been engaged 
since 1831. In 1865, he married Fannie Delphine Williams, of this city. He died on July 12, 
1898, aged 57 years, his widow and eight children surviving him. 

The undersigned committee of the ('hamber of Commerce, in preparing this brief refer- 
ence to the good and useful life that has thus untimely ended, recognize its value not only to 
the Association and the community, but especially to those to whom he was near and dear by 
kinship, and, on behalf of the membership of the organization here represented, is offered the 
fullness of sympathy which fellow men experience under such distresses. 

Thomas Morrison, 

W. J. LiPPINCOTT, 

C. B. Murray, 

R. H. West, \ Committee, 

H. Lee Earley, 

F. A. RoTHiER, 

C. H. Dater, 



FREDERICK H. ALMS. Died July 25, 1898. 

Frederick Herman Alms was born in Cincinnati February 26, 1839, and died at his resi- 
dence in this city at half-past eleven o'clock, Monday morning, July 25, 1898, of heart failure. 

The news of his death spreail rapidly and the announcement was a great shock to his many 
friends and the community at large, for few men were more favorably or widely known. 

Mr. Alms was a product of our public schools. After leaving Woodward High School he 
became a clerk in the store of his uncle, and on the breaking out of the Civil War he enlisted 
and served with credit until its close. 

The business of tlie Alms <fc Doepke Company was started in a small way on September 
4, 1865, on Main Street, on part of the present site of their buildings, and has steadih' grown 
until it has reached colossal proportions. 

Although Mr. Alms gave his personal attention to the conduct of the affairs of this exten- 
sive enterprise, he gave his time also to many others, notably the Argonaut Cotton Company, 
of Covington, of which he was President. 

He was a Director of the B. & O. S. W. Railway and the (Irand Hotel Company. 

Mr. Alms was proud of his German ancestry, and united with his German fellow citizens 
in furthering the various charities in which they were interesU^d, and many of which owe their 
existence largely to the generous aid and support given by him. He was a patriotic as well as 
public-spirited citizen, loyal to his country and native city — a true American in the broadest 
sense of that term. Mr. Alms, beginning at the lowest rung of the ladder, had by dint of 
energy and industry, combined with rare })U8ine8s sagacity, reached the very top, occupying a 
commanding position in the business world. 

He was connected with the following leading charitable and public institutions: 
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Director in the College of Music, the Young Men's Christian Association, the Altenheim 
and the Bodmann Widows' Home, Treasurer of the Associated Charities, and President of the 
German Kindergarten Association. 

He had been, until recently, President of the Saengerfest Association, and Trustee of the 
Cincinnati Hospital, and was Chairman of the Committee on Fireworks Display for the G. A. 
R. Encampment. He had also been President of the-Y. M. M. L. Association, a Director in 
the Main Street Railroad Company, and was very active in his support of the German Dea- 
coness Home. 

Mr. Alms belonged to no secret society, but was a member of the G. A. R., having been a 
charter member of the Jones Post, and at one time its President. 

His contributions to charity, educational interests and art were many, but it was music 
which most deeply appealed to his sympathy, and he gave generous support to every move- 
ment looking to its development. He was especially interested in the College of Music and 
the Cincinnati Orchestra Association, giving to the pupils of the former free admission tickets to 
the Symphony Concerts, and furnishing season tickets at a nominal cost to all students and 
teachers of music, so as to make it possible for them also to have the pleasure of hearing them. 
Mr. Alms stood for everything which was for the good of his beloved city, and was ever will- 
ing to give his time and means to further the public good. He was in no sense a politician, 
and never held public office, although frequently importuned to allow his name to go before 
the public. 

Mr. Alms was genial and kindly in his disposition and was easy of approach. He was an 
honorable merchant, a brave soldier, a loyal comrade, a public-spirited citizen, and a public 
benefactor, who believed in educating and uplifting the people. 

The loss of such a man to any community is well-nigh irreparable. 

As a member of the Chamber of Commerce he took deep interest in its work, and he was 
always ready to use his influence in maintaining the highest position and credit of the body. 

The Germans of this city will miss him, for he was their sincere friend ; the various insti- 
tutions with which he was connected will feel his loss, for he had awakened to the glory of 
giving, and from the abundance of his means he gave cheerfully and generously. 

To quot€ the last words of his pastor and friend regarding him : 

" Mr. Alms lives not in the houses he has built, but in the good he has strewn on the 
pathway of life. It is a snare of wealth to lure the heart from noble things, but Mr. Alms did 
not succumb to the temptation. As he prospered he grew more generous. His hand was 
always open. Young men knew him, as his generosity to the Young Men's Christian Associ- 
ation can testify. Old men knew him and blessed his beneficence in the Altenheim. The old 
soldiers knew him, for he was their comrade their, friend, and adviser. He was as accessible 
to the poor woman as to the capitalist. The people loved him." 

From our finite standpoint it seems as if he had been removed from this world just as his 
greatest use was developing and his widest influence opening. 

He had come to the conclusion that he had accumulated all the wealth that he desired, 
and had expressed a determination to use his entire income for the remainder of his life in 
works of a charitable and public character. 

Had he lived he would doubtless have attained the reputation of our most public-spirited 
citizen. 

To us he seems to have been taken just when he was about to ent^r upon a broader field, 
and an even larger life of usefulness, and his loss to the city is all the greater and his place 
harder to fill. 

Herman Goepper, 

William N. Hobart, 

Franklin Alter, 

Albert B. Voorheis, j- Committee. 

John A. Kreis, 

W. A. Hopple, 

W. A. G(K)DMan, Jr., 
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JULIUS DEXTER. Died October 21, 1898. 

Julius Dexter, a member of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce and Merchants' Ex- 
change for many years, was bom September 23, 1840, and died Friday evening, October 21, 
1898. He was graduated at Harvard College in 1860, studied law, and was admitted to the bar 
in this county, but after a few years left the practice, and from that time to his death devoted 
his time to the service of others in public and private capacities. 

He was a member of the Ohio State Board of Equalization, of the Ohio Senate, President of 
the Ohio State Board of Commerce, and nominee for Governor of the State on the Gold Demo- 
cratic ticket. At diflferent times he was Trustee of the Cincinnati College, of the Observatory 
of Cincinnati, of the Music Hall, of the College of Music of Cincinnati, of the Cincinnati 
Musical Festival Association, Treasurer and Director of the Cincinnati Art Museum Associa- 
tion, President of the Commercial Club, President of the Literary Club, of the Harvard Club, 
Treasurer of the Archaeological Society, President of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
Railroad Company, during a critical period of its history, and First President of the Fidelity 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company. 

At the time of his death he was President of the Board of Sinking Fund Trustees of the 
City of Cincinnati, of which body he had been a meml3er continuously since 1879, rendering 
invaluable service to the financial affairs and credit of the city. He was also Treasurer of the 
Museum Association, of the Historical Society, President of the State Board of Commerce 
and Treasurer of the Queen City Club. 

He was never married. He was a man of dignified and courtly bearing, of marked sim- 
plicity, and accessible to all, and ever ready to respond to any call for advice or assistance. 
He was noted for his uprightness, and his character was without spot or blemish. In that 
happy combination of integrity, usefulness and devotion to the many duties thrust upon him 
and cheerfully assumed, in his modest charity and public spirit, he was without a peer in the 
city to whose interest and development he devoted his time, his strength and his talents. He 
was inflexible in all matters that his judgment and sense of right commended. Criticism, 
often unkind, did not swerve him ; his mentality was as sturdy as was his body. The purity 
of his life was exceptionable, and in this respect alone he set an example of the noblest tyx>e 
of manhood. 

Deeply sensible of the loss that has come upon this city, upon so many of its public and 
charitable organizations, and upon every citizen of the city, the Chamber directs this tribute 
to his memory to be entered upon its minutes. 

Drausin WuLfilN, 

Thomas J. Emery, 

Henry C. Urner, 

William N. Hobart. 

C. B. Murray, [- Committee. 

Herman Goepper, 

Thornton M. Hinkle, 

C. M. Holloway, 

Chas. H. Kellogg, 



JOHN C. ROTH. Died November 12, 1898. 

Mr. John C. Roth was born in Bavaria, Germany, in 1832, and at his death, which oc- 
curred November 12, 1898, was sixty-six years of age. Mr. Roth came to Cincinnati in 1852, 
and after working for a time in a subordinate capacity, he, with a small capital, engaged in the 
meat-curing business about the year 1860. By constant care and close attention he acquired the 
art of manufacturing bacon and hams of such fine quality and flavor as at once established 
for his cure a high reputation, and thus early laid the foundation of his fortune and of the 
immense business he controlled at the time of his death. 
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Mr. Roth in the early sixties formed a partnership with Mr. John Anderegg, and the 
pork-packing firm of Anderegg & Roth continued until the death of the senior partner, when 
tne business) was incorporated under the title of the Roth-Meyer Packing Company. This 
company was very successful and the trade was largely increased. Mr. Meyer withdrew^ from 
the company in 1892, and the business was thence continued by Mr. Roth and his sons, as the 
John G. Roth Packing Company, up to the time of Mr. Roth's death. 

John C. Roth was an extraordinary man. By his untiring and close application to busi- 
ness he built up the largest ham trade in the country. His goods were sought for everywhere 
and commanded a premium over other brands of meat. He spared no labor pr expense in 
catering to the wants of the trade. He required his goods to be manufactured under his own 
supervision, and as a result the mild cure and fine flavor of his brand of meats brought it 
into popular favor everywhere. 

Although extremely modest and retiring in his disposition, he was broad-minded and lib- 
eral, and a most generous contributor publicly and privately to every good and worthy cause. 
While tempting inducements were offered him to remove his business elsewhere, he de- 
clined to leave Cincinnati, having full confidence in the future of the city in which he had 
amassed a fortune. Although honored by his fellow citizens in being elected to a responsible 
and honorable office, the duties of which he had just assumed at the time of his death, he had 
no taste for public life, preferring to devote his time to his own private affairs. The death of 
such a man is an irreparable loss to this community, but he leaves a bright example of how 
honesty, energy and courage will overcome all obstacles and bring success, without the ad- 
vantages of inherited wealth or liberal education. 

The Chamber of Commerce extendi the lieartfelt sympathy of its members to the be- 
reaved family in this time of sorrow and distress. 

Michael Ryan, 



Adolph JSandkr, 
Jacob Vo<jel, Jr., 
H. H. Meyer, 
O. B. Farrelly, . 
Georoe H. Bohrer, 
J. V. Maescher, 



- Committee. 



KMILE 8CHMITT. Died November 13, 1898. 

Emile ScHMirr, a prominent member of this Chamber for many years, died November 
13, 1898, at his residence on Calhoun street, Cincinnati, agtn^l forty-eight years. 

Mr. Si'HMiTT was born in Helmar, Lorraine, October 21, 1851. His parents emigrated to 
this country two years later, and chose Cincinnati as their future home. It was here that 
Mr. ScHMiTT was educated and passed his life. 

After leaving school he was engaged for some years in mercantile business, but having 
married on September 7, 1876, a daughter of Mr. John Kauffman, one of the leading brewers 
of the city, he soon after became associated with his father-in-law, becK^ming the manager of 
the John Kauffman Brewing Company, which position he held until the cx)mpany went into 
receivers* hands, when he was appointed by the court as one of the receivers, and he was act- 
ing in this capacity at the time of his death. 

Mr. SciCMiTT was quiet and unobtrusive in manner, but kindly and genial, of equable 
temperament and easy of approach. He was modest and retiring, had no political aspirations, 
and never held public office, but devoted his whole time and ability to his business, in the dis- 
charge of which he was very conscientious, winning the esteem of all with whom he came in 
contact. His competitors in business appreciated highly his fairness and uprightness, and he 
enjoyed their full confidence and respect. 
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A good citizen, an honorable business man, a devoted husband, and loving father, a kind 
and sincere friend and neighbor, is the heritage he has left his children, who were deprived 
all too soon of his wise counsel and companionship. The death of such a man is necessarily 
a serious loss to the community, and especially to our Association. 



Herman Goepper, 
Charles Wiedemann, 
Robert A. Dykins, 
H. A. Eisfelder, 
Leopold Kleybolte, 



Committee. 



JOHN KENNETT. Died December 12, 1898. 

General John Kennett is dead ; and thus has passed from the activities of life the last 
survivor of the enterprising body of men who in 1839 initiated the work of establishing the 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce and Merchants* Exchange. 

Thus early in the history of our city — when but thirty years of age — he became actively 
identified not only with one organization, but with all other undertakings inaugurated for the 
purpose of promoting the commercial and business interests of our city. 

In partial recognition of his spotless character, his commercial integrity, his undaunted 
patriotism, and the interest he ever manifested in everything that would promote the best in- 
terests of our city, he was elected an honorary member of this Chamber, September 16, 1892. 
General Kennett was born in St. Petersburg, Russia, March 9, 1809, and early began his 
business career in the city of Cincinnati, where he died December 12, 1898. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War he promptly responded to the country's call for troops, 
and in the fall of 1861 became commander of the Fourth Ohio Cavalry, with which he joined 
the army under General Buell, then operating in Kentucky. He led the advance and re- 
ceived the surrender of Nashville. Subsequently, moving southward, his regiment was the 
first Union force to occupy Decatur and Athens, Ala. Moving thence to a participation in the 
l>attles around Chattanooga, Bridgeport, Murfreesboro, and finally in a masterful manner 
covered the retrograde movement to Nashville. 

His last crowning service was as commander of the First Cavalry Division of the Army 
of the Cumberland, with which he rendered meritorious and effective service in the closing 
campaign of the war. 

He was a man of strict integrity of character, a brave and gallant soldier, a generous hus- 
band, and a worthy member of our organization. 

We regretfully bid adieu to this enterprising citizen, gallant soldier, true friend and cour- 
teous gentleman. 

A. Hickenu)oper, 

Howard Eckert, 

Thomas Morrison, 

S. F. Dana, !- Committee, 

Albert W. Schbll, 

Wm. H. Calvert, ' 

W. H. Lippincott, 
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